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PRICE 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR COLOURED FASHION 
SHEET. 

IRST TOILETTE.—A violet taffetas dress, a light grey 

cloth over-coat, trimmed with a broad gimp. This gimp 

is carried along all the seams, both. on the shoulders down 

the sides and round the bottom. The sleeves are open. A 

Violet-grey velvet bonnet, ornamented with a bunch of 

feathers of the same shade, white roses in the inside, upon a 

black velvet coronet; white taffetas strings. Embroidered 
Muslin collar and sleeves. Kid gloves. 

Toilette of First Little Girl—A green poplin frock, a loose 
Over-coat in fine brown cloth; the collar is small at the back 
With two deep points in front ; there are two small pockets, and 
the sleeves have a seam as far as the elbow. The entire coat is 
trimmed with narrow velvet, which is arranged so as to form 
2 gothic design, with a button in the centre of each pattern. 


Embroidered muslin sleeves and collar. A black felt hat trimmed | 


With velvet, and a bouquet of black and white feathers. A black 
het, grey boots, with patent leather tips. Kid gloves. 
Toilette of Second Little Girl.—A Mexican-blue poplin frock, 
plain skirt, the bodice plain and high, and the sleeves closed. 
A black velvet sash of the Medici form. A double pelerine in 
Srey cloth, braided with black soutache lined with blue silk, 
‘nd quilted. Embroidered muslin sleeves and collar. A grey 
felt hat, trimmed with black velvet ; blue and black feathers 
are arranged at the side, with the tips 
Curling up. Grey boots, with patent 
leather tips. Kid gloves. 


COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY. 
HERE ARE FEW LADIES who 
adorn, or have adorned, the Court 
of Queen Victoria, in whom are com- 
ted at once so many of the best social 
Qualities and the highest personal attrac- 
tions, as the noble lady whose name 
Stands prefixed to this brief biography. 
The Right Hon. Emily, Countess of 
laftesbury, is sprung from a family in 
Whom high principle and virtuous con- 
‘ct are, to a very great extent, heredi- 
tary — that of the Cowpers, Earls 
Owper and Viscounts Fordwich. Her 
yship was the elder daughter of the 
ate Right Hon. Peter Leopold Lewis 
fancis Cowper, 5th Ear! Cowper, 
-R.S., &e., by the Hon. Emily Mary 
Lamb, eldest sister of the late Viscount 
Melbourne (who was First Lord of 
_¢ ‘Treasury for a short time in 1834, 
pad again from May, 1835, to Septem - 
er, 1841), and consequently is step- 
(aughter to Viscount Palmerston, whose 
He (as our readers are aware) is the | 
qndow of the above-mentioned Earl | 
~oWper. Her younger sister, the Lady | 
{ 
| 


] 


Fy, 


1 ancis Elizabeth Cowper, married in 
841, Robert, Viscount Jocelyn, eldest 
ma of the present Earl of Roden, and ° 
"as left his widow in August, 1854. Fi. 
I &r ladyship’s brothers are the Right Bs 
°n. William F. Cowper, M.P., Chief 
Be wnissioner of Public Works and 
. luldings, and the Hon. Charles Spen- 
" ° Cowper, late of Sandringham Hall, 
“ar Lynn, N. orfolk, an estate which he 
of recently sold to H.R.H. the Prince 
Wales, 
~ the Countess of Shaftesbury was born 
J °Vember 6th, 1810, and on the 9th of 
th, he, 1830, was married to the Right 
Whe Anthony Ashley-Cooper, M.P., 
tite? at that time, bore the courtesy 
t},.0f Lord Ashley, as the eldest son of 
hen Earl of Shaftesbury, and who 
az seeded to the honours of the peerage 
' father’s death, in 1851. His 
tp’s name is well known in the 
in OUS and charitable world, and also 
leag &t of social reformers, as one of the 
“rs of most philanthropic move- 


wens of the day. He began life as 
W,..,for the snug, rotten borough of 


ato stock, in the patronage of his 
bors, hal grandfather the Duke of Marl- 
ap or 14, and was shortly afterwards 


‘ated a Commissioner of the Indian 


| Board and a Metropolitan Commissioner of Lunacy. He sat 
| in Parliament, in the moderate Conservative interest, for 
| Woodstock, from 1826 till the dissolution of 1830, and for 


Dorchester till 1831, when he was elected for Dorsetshire ; 
and he continued to represent that county till 1846, when he 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, feeling that he had been 
chosen and sent to St. Stephen’s by a majority of landowners, 
who viewed with suspicion and dissatisfaction those measures of 
Sir Robert Peel which had for thei: object. the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and which, after having originally supported them, 
he had begun to feel where no lon ger defensible in theory. In 
1847 he was elected M.P. for Bath, in the moderate Liberal 
interest, and continued to hold hig seat in the Lower House of 
Parliament for that city until called to the Upper House of the 
Legislature by his father’s death. [{e ig now Lord Lieutenant 
of Dorsetshire. 

By her noble husband, the Countess of Shaftesbury has had a 
family of ten children—four daughters and six sons. Her 
daughters are the Lady Victoria Elizabeth, the Lady Mary 
Charlotte (recently deceased), the Lady Constance Emily, and 
the Lady Edith Florence Ashley, all unmarried. Her sons are 
Anthony, Lord Ashley, who was born in 1831, and married in 
1857 the Lady Harriet Chichester, only daughter of the present 
Marquis of Donegal, by whom he has issue. Lord Ashley was 
M.P. for Hull in the last Parliament, and now sits for the 
borough of Cricklade. He is a Deputy Lieutenant for Dorset- 
shire, anda Lieutenant in the Navy, and served in the Black 
and Baltic seas during the Crimean war: since which date he 
has held a commission successively in the Dorsetshire Yeomanry 


| Cavalry, in the Royal Antrim Rifle Militia, and in the South 


\ 
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THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY. 


[With Supplement and a Separate Sheet of Coloured Paris Fashions. 


Middlesex and London Irish Rifle Volunteers. Her second and 
third sons, the Hon. Anthony Francis Henry, and the Hon. 
Anthony Maurice William Ashley, both died young ; her fourth 
son, the Hon. Anthony Evelyn Melbourne Ashley, is Private 
Secretary to Lord Palmerston ; and her youngest sons are the 
fon. Anthony Lionel George Ashley, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Hon. Anthony Cecil Ashley, who were 
born in 1838 and 1849 respectively. 

Tt is curious that being by birth a Cowper, her ladyship 
should have married a nobleman whose real family name is 
Cooper, his ancestor having been one Richard Cooper, Esq., of 
the reign of Henry VIIL., who owned large estates in Hants 
and Sussex, and whose grandson was created a baronet in 1622, 
having married two wives, each of whom seem to have helped to 
Increase the family property. His first wife was the daughter 
and sole heiress of Sir Anthony Ashley, Knt., of St. Giles’s 
House Dorsetshire, and his second wife was the daughter and 
co-heir of Baptist Hicks, Viscount Campden. His eldest son 
by his first wife was Sir Anthony Ashley-Cooper, one of the 
most prominent statesmen of the Commonwealth, and of the 
reign of Charles IT. Actively engaged in public affairs during 
the civil wars, Sir Anthony is to be found at the commencement 
espousing the cause of royalty, subsequently a Parliamentarian, 
and finally, contributing to the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He was elevated to the peerage by the title of Baron Ashley, 
of Wimborne St. Giles, county Dorset, (20 April, 1661), and 
became a member of the * Cabal” administration, Te was 
advanced to an Earldom, by the titles of Baron Cooper, of 
Paulett, county Somerset, and Earl of Shaftesbury 23rd April, 
1672, and made in the November following Lord-High 
Chancellor of England. To the Earl 
of Shaftesbury this country owes the 
Habeas Corpus Act. His lordship 
succeeded, with much difficulty, in 
carrying the measure through both 
Houses. Lord Shaftesbury was also the 
first that introduced a bill’to render the 
judges independent of the Crown. The 
Karl married first Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Coventry, by whom he 
had no issue; he married secondly, 
Frances, daughter of David (Cecil), 
“arl of Exeter, by which lady he had‘a 
surviving son, Anthony ; and, thirdly, 
Margaret, daughter of William, Lord 
Spencer, of Wormleighton, but had no 
other issue. Ifis lordship becoming, 
from his animosity to James, Duke of 
York, obnoxious to the Court, was 
obliged to retire to Holland, where he 
died of gout in the stomach in J anuary, 
1683. His grandson, the third Earl, 
was celebrated as a statesman in the 
reign of Queen Anne; but is better 
known to modern history as a writer, 
‘the boldest of English philosophers,” 
as he was dubbed by Voltaire. His 
lordship’s great grandson, many years 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords, was the father of the present 
Karl of Shaftesbury. 


Emer Down.—This down, the eider- 
duck plucks from its breast to line its 
nest; it and the eggs are taken away. 
Again the nest is lined, and again 
robbed. The third time, the drake re- 
pairs it, supplying the down; and if 
this be also taken away, the nest is 
altogether deserted by the ill-used pair. 
One nest yields about two and a half 
ounces of the finest clean down, or about 
half a pound in all if removed three 
times. What is plucked from the dead 
bird, it is said, possesses none of that 
wonderful elasticity which constitutes 
the value of the other. We should 
think, however, that this would depend 
on the state of the plumage at the time. 
Many thousand pounds weight of it are 
annually exported for quilts, pillows, 
cushions, &c. It sells in Iceland at 
from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per pound. 
From three to four pounds are suffi- 


in perfection, ought to be used unquilt, 


is only useful where a small eae 
down is required to go a long way i 


there is no comparison in point e 
comfort between loose and quilted— Fes. 


Price 6d.; Stamped 73d. 


cient for a coverlet, which, to be enjoyed¢ vi 
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AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
ge 


TABLE COVERS, CUINTZES, ETC., 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


F WE WERE TO NOTICE one-tenth part of the articles which 
{1 came under this head in the display at South Kensington we 
should occupy many columns of our space, and in the end afford 
our readers but a very little more Information than that which 
they can easily acquire by @ visit to one or two of the principal 
shops where such goods are sold. As, however, we have stead- 
fastly adhered only to the mention of those things which either 
have had their origin since the Exhibition of 1831, or have been 


improved upon since that period, our task, we regret _to say, is 
very considerably narrowed, both in substance as well as in interest. 
Tho chief object of the International Exhibition of the year now 
fleeting was clearly defined by the late lamented Prince to be the 
exponent of the world’s progress in the arts and manufactures during 


the last ten years. How far this text has been kept in view, every 
one possessing the power of observation has had an equal opportunity 
with ourselves of judging. It is now too late to lament that some 
exercise of judgment did not exist prior to the exposition, which should 
have possessed the power to exclude from the building that which was 
otherwise than the offspring of the years in question. Such an official 
interference might have appeared despotic, but it has been the mode at 
all our public exhibitions of art, even where that which is old is not 
likely to present itself; and why should the oid in this instance have 
been allowed to take up the narrow area assigned to the new. Indeed, 
we know of innumerable instances where, after the most costly 
machinery had been purposely erected, and large capital and talent 
engaged, the results of all this pains and expense were positively shut 
out from the building, or some slit of space assigned to them, while 
hundreds of yards around were occupied with fabrics and wares such 
as we might have seen for years past in every shop window. 

True, the public are now sufliciently educated to distinguish between 
that which is of to-day and that which was of a quarter of a century 
ago, but the fact still remains that the eye was distracted with masses 
of goods which were passé, and the exceptional cases in which novelty 
peeped forth were thus almost hidden from view, if they did not escape 
notice altogether. 

This is the excuse, and but a poor one we must confess, for having 
passed over the case of the Messrs. D. Walters and Sons, of Newgate- 
street and Braintree, Essex, who have, however, not been thus neglected 
by the Jurors, having had a medal awarded to them. 

The specialité of the house of D. Walter and Sons consists, we should 
say, in giving to all the designs emanating from their establishment 
an expressive artistic character which at once stamps their productions 
as having passed through the ordeal of a cultivated criticism and well- 
considered study ere they were permitted to meet the public eye. The 
result of this previous well-directed care is, that in iost of the 
designs there exists little of that haphazard bunch of flowers and seroll 
work, not thrown,—for then, by chance, we might occasionally get 
lightness, if not grace,—but, bundled into the design so observable in 
most of the English arrangements upon chintzes and silks some ten or 
fifteen years ago. Heavy, ponderous, incongruous, and unmeaning, 
yet unmistakeably well drawn at times, these things made one sorry 
that they stopped where they did, or that they were ever begun. Still 
this was a half-way house towards a better and more healthy state of 
design, and this year we have the satisfaction of saying that, it we have 
not attained perfection, we are close upon that desirable consummation. 

Some of the designs expressly made by this house for the Exhibition 
of 1862 we have had great pleasure in examining while their removal 
from South Kensington was being effected. Thus laid out, instead of 
being squeezed and crowded together, they presented a great treat to 
us, no less satisfactory, because they were all of English origin, and 
upon which no other than British art, artizans, and manufacturers had 
been employed. 

One of the silks for furniture—a splendid Brocatelle—possessed a 
magnificent crimson ground, upon which a large poppy and passion 
flower pattern in white wandered so gracefully and cunningly over it, 
that it defied us for a while to detect “the repeat.” A green satin 
damask likewise struck us as being as fine a piece of furniture silk as 
we ever beheld. he ground eolour, rich beyond expression, carried a 
semi Elizabethan and Italian pattern of a noble character over it in 
the same colour but in a different tint. 

A sweet cerise, traced by a neat pattern composed of squares and 
circles, was another of the furniture fabrics which charmed us by its 
modest—we had almost said innocent—effect. But, alas! like much 
more that is beautiful in this world, its lovely cherry-tinted hue is but 
a transient gift borne from the patient researches of modern chemistry 
—the secret to keep it fast being yet undiscovered. 

In these, and twenty other silks for furniture, the essential conditions 
of the South Kensington gathering had been complicd with—novelty 
and good taste being more or Jess predominant in ail. Besides this, a 
yet more startling feature did not escape us; these silks were nearly all 
sixty-three inches wide!—more than three times the ordinary width! 
To effect this, looms had to be made on purpose, arid the designs 
increased to correspond—both very bold experiments; which have, 
however, resulted in perfect success, and—let us confess to a little bit 
of national vanity—very greatly astonish the forcign manufacturer, 
who did not expect much from us during a period of unexampled 
depression, and therefore this bold and enterprising innovation upon 
the past was the more astounding to the impressionable Gaul. 

But as concerns width, it may be stated that this departure from 
established custom has been yet more manifested by Messrs D Walter 
in table covers. We saw one fine specimen in Utrecht velvet of the 
almost incredible amplitude of 72 inches in width. ‘This was embroi- 
dered, doubtless by hand, in coloured silks, aud had a grand and 
massive effect. Nor did the embroidery in this instance secm to over- 
power the groundwork, but laid upon it more like a well-shaded, 
although somewhat rough, and masterly painting. Although the width 
of the velvet is here so much increased, the prices are but little more in 
proportion, and in those of the silks uo increase in price beyond tltat of 
superficial surface, has been placed upon them by this house. We saw 
several other table-covers, embroidered in shades and bouquets upon 
cloth, all of admirable designs, and executed in a way we can scarcely 
believe could be excelled. Some of these are made and embroidered in 
circles, ovals, and other forms, to suit tables of even eccentric contours 
and shapes. Ina word, we were much pleased with what we inspected, 
and feel assured that no house in Europe could, in so short a space of 
time, have produced such manifest proofs of « determination to take 
and keep the manufacture and emporium for these particular kinds of 
goods in English hands. 


EDIBLE FUNGI. 
N ADAM,—“ The Plain and Easy Account of British Fungi” reached 

‘A =me this morning, and after looking at the very pretty pictures, 
I took the volume up to Mrs. B. in her boudoir. 

“Ah! ah! Madame la Savante,”’ said I, “here’s the source from 
which you draw all the stuff you make me copy out and send to 
the Ladies’ Journal as original composition.” 

“ You are very much mistaken, sir,” replied she, with cheeks as red 
as the peziza in the frontispiece; ‘1 never saw the book before. Let 
me look at it; I suspect what it is by the title. Exactly so; a 
popularized production to mislead the multitude. Now if there is one 
thing I detest more than another, after an expurgated edition of an 
ancient writer, it is popularized science. Why can’t people dispense 
with stilts and bladders, wade the river in waterproofs, and boldly 
swim the lake without assistance? ‘I'o drop metaphor, why don’t they 
learn Greek aud Latin, and dispense with glossaries and common 
language? But,” continued she, turning over the leaves of the book, 
“all here is rose-colour, with little to damp the ardour of aspiring 
mycologists. If this book do not come down in price, doctors will not 
want employment, or coroners either, Lam afraid. 1 was beginning to 
think you yourself might get into trouble by what you have written ; 
but your composition will not be seen by ‘the people ;’ this book may 
spread more widely. Wishing to recommend the use of fungi among 
the educated classes of my countrymen, J wrote more favourably of 
them, perhaps, than I ought to have done. It may be prudent to | 
present. them in a less favourable light, and point out the danger of 
eating them without a really scientific examination. I will begin with 
one of the commonest, most conspicuous and poisonous—the Fly- 
Agaric... Let us first sce what the author of ‘British Fungi’ has to 
Say about it, with a view to avoiding repetition. Here we are: ‘Amanita 
Muscaria "—the engraving is very fair; perhaps the volva a little too 
perfect in place of Deing ‘ obliterated,’ to use the language of botanists. 
We will now refer to the text, taking at hap-hazard the paragraph 


opposite the engraving :—‘ M. Roques says that this plant is not modi- 
fied by climate, and that the Czar Alexis lost lis life by eating of it. 
“Just look to Roques’ ‘Histoire des Champignons, Agaricus Mus- 
carius, and read your own language.” 

T obeyed and read as follows :—* T.es Russes ne sauraicnt, en faire 
usage impunément, témoin Paccident funeste arrivé b lit veuve du Czar 
Alexis, laquelle perdit la vie pour avoir mangé de semblables cham- 
pignons, &c.... Certains Magnats du Kaimtschitka (sic) preparent 
avec ce champignon une liqueur excitante, qui les jette dans un état 
Wivresse accompagne de delire et.” . 2... 

“ Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake,” broke in Ada, “ this invaluable suc- 
cedanewn for Champagne has been dilated upon ad nauseam by our own 
mycologists. Give me the book again, and I will let you have my 
Essay on the ‘Agaricus Muscarius’ to copy out—having recourse, 
perhaps, to M. Roques’ for a few examples of the danger of partaking 
of it.” 

“ Ada, allow me to observe that you are hypercritical, quite. M. 
Roques says the Czar’s widow was poisoned; as the author of ‘ British 
Fungi translates him, it was only the Czar himself. Evidently the 
translator wished to spare our feelings, nothing more.” 

“That may be, most lenient of critics; but what is this I see a little 
further on, page 107? ‘Morrels & Ja Italienne.’ Is that to ‘spare our 
feelings,’ or only superficial acquaintance with your language, Master 
Benjamin? Be off with your copy; I wish to be alone.” 

Thus did the lady dismiss me. But really, Madam, I dare not 
trouble you with even the first of the horrid tales before ine, more 
particularly when I consider that the present is not the only letter you 
will receive from me this week. The other is, however, so interesting, I 
hope it will make up for theinsipidity of its companion. Your faithful 
contributor, BENJAMIN BADAUD. 


NOTES & QUERTES 


ON HOUSEHOLD BCONOMY & DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 


REGISTRY OFFICE FOR SERVANTS. 
Mapam,—Can you or any of your lady readers tell me anything of a 
revistry office for servants, advertised occasionally in your paper, at 
48, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sqnare, and who are its supporters ? 
&e. CLERICUS. 


A JELLY BAG. 

Mapam,—Can you or any of your readers tell me if there is any 
sort of bag invented to pass jelly through that is not flannel, for how- 
ever nice they are kept I do not like the idea of the woollen, and 
always think it gives the jelly a taste, is there nothing that is linen 
that would answer the purpose. . y. A. 

CHINA CHILLAW. 

Manam,—If your readers are unacquainted with a dish called 
“China Chillaw,” Iam sure the recipe will be acceptable to them, 
though it is nota German one. Mince a pint basin of undressed neck 
of mutton (or leg) and some of the fat; put two onions, a lettuce, a 
pint of old green peas and a teaspoonful of salt, four large spoonfuls 
of water and 2 or 3 ozs. of clarified butter into a stewpan closely 
covered ; simmer two hours, and serve in the middle of a dish of boiled 
dry rice. It cannot be done too slowly. Cayenne pepper can be added 
if approved. HF, OB. 


GERMAN RECIPES. 


MapaAm,—As you have founda place hitherto for German Recipes: 
’ | 
I venture to send some more. 


German Rice Puppinc.—}lb. rice boiled in 14 pint of milk. When 
well boiled mix with it 3 eggs, 20z. butter, and 2oz. sugar. Put it 


When it is turned 
This pudding is also 


into a well buttered mould and bake it one hour. 
out of the mouldjput orange marmalade over it. 
very good cold. F 

OvEN GERMAN T'Ant.—t}lb. flour, Hb. butter, JIb. sugar, and one 
egg to be rolled out and baked on a flat surface, having first covered 
the top with slices of apples or plums. A round shape looks best, 
with a little rim of the paste round the edge. 

CANApks.—Cut up an equal quantity of cold roast veal and of 
Sardines in long thin slices, add a fifth of the weight of capers, flavour 
plentifully with oil, vinegar, and chopped herbs. Serve on pieces of 
bread about two inches square and half an inch thick, which had been 
previously fried in butter. Serve cold. 

Poraro Baris.—Take four potatoes, boiled the day before, erate 
(not ub) them. Add two table-spoonfuls of flour and two eggs, salt, 
and a very little nutmeg. Make into round balls, put them into boiling 
water, and boil twenty minutes. Oil some butter, and brown some 
chopped onions in it. When the balls are finished, throw over them 


raspings of bread, and then pour on the hot oil and onions. N.B.— 
The great point is to serve very hot. FE. B. 


[We are much obliged for the valuable German Recipes which you 
so kindly send us. Want of space alone prevented the others from 
appearing last week.—Ep. | 


ANSWERS. 


SIMPLE LIGHT PUDDINGS. 

“An InvAnip” writes to you, I sce in the last number of your 
interesting journal for a few recipes for making simple puddings 
without suet or currants in them. I have great pleasure in sending 
the enclosed, trusting “the Invalid” will find them harmless and 
digestible. 

TarrocA BLANCMANGE.— 1b. of tapioca soaked for one hour in a 
pint of new milk, and then boiled until quite tender, sweéten accord- 
ing to taste, with loaf sugar, and, if preferred, flavour with either 
lemou, almond, or vanille. Put the mixture into a mould, when 
cold turn it out, and serve it with custard or cream, and if approved, 
some preserves. 

ScaLpED Pupprinc. —Stir 3 spoonfuls of flour into the smallest 
quantity of cold milk possible to inake it smooth, into this stir a pint 
of scalding milk, put it upon the fire but do not let it boil, when cold 
add nutmeg, ginger and lemon peel, and 3 well beaten eggs—sweeten 
to taste. Butter a basin, fill it with the above and let it boil foran 
hour. When cooked plunge it into a pail of cold water, turn it on 
a dish, and let it stand a few minutes covered with the same basin 
before you send it to table. 

BakEpD Puppincs.—1 pint of milk, }b. of butter, Hb. of flour, 
5 eggs, leaving out 2 of the whites, 20z. of lump sugar. Mix all well 
together, and bake it in cups, which first must be rinsed in cold skim 
milk. Bake half an hour, and serve with butter or arrowroot sauce. 

A QuakiInG PuppinG.—Boil a pint of the best new milk with 2 
blades of mace, a little grated nutmeg, and a little ginger, when nearly 
cold, add to it the yelks and whites of 5 eggs well beaten, a few almonds 
and Fees to taste, mix all together with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Boil it half an hour. 

Perhaps the following recipe may suit the taste of “ An Invalid :” 
—Mary’s Puppina.—Put not quite $b. of grated bread-crumbs, and 
2 oz. of butter, into a bason, pour upon them (boiling) 1 pint of good 
milk, sweetened with about 3oz. of sugar. Cover witha plate or saucer, 
and set to cool. Beat up 3 eggs well, and stir them into the erumbs 
when cool enough, adding any flavour that is liked; it is very good 
without. Pour into a buttered dish and bake half-an-hour; or pour 
into a buttered mould and boil one hour, ‘Che following sauce is very 
nice over the boiled pudding :—Add 1 egg and the yelks of 3 to half a 
tumbler of sherry, sweetened. Putin a jug in a pan of hot water, 
taking care not to Ict it remain too long on the fire—five minutes will 
be Jong enough, Whip the whole by rolling the whisk well between 
the hands till the mixture becomes light and firm. 

— “ Lisa” begs to enclose a recipe for a delicate pudding. The 
yelks of five eggs beat very well, 3lb. of pounded sugar, half-a-pint of 
milk, a slice of butter warmed in the milk, and a tablespoonful of flour. 
The sauce should be made of one glass of sherry, a little loaf sugar, 
and melted butter. Bake the puddings in large teacups, turn them out, 
and pour the sauce over thein. 


The approach to the Faroe group is very fine, presenting to our view 
a magnificent panorama of fantastically-shaped islands—peaked sharp 
angular bare precipitous rocks, rising sheer from the sea; the larger- 
sized islands being regularly terraced in two or more successive grades 
of columnar trap-rock. Some of these singular hill-islets are sharp 
along the top, like the ridge of a house, and slope down on either side 
to the sea, at an angle of fifty degrees. Others of them are isolated 
stacks.—‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland.” By A. J. 
Symington (Longmans, 1862). 


RECIPES. 


, TO MAKE HARE SOUP.—Choose a fine old hare, and cut it up 
into small pieces. Put. them into a brown mug which has a tieht- 
fitting cover, and add three blades of mace and a little salt, three 
cood-sized onions (in two of whicl! stick in a few cloves), one red 
herring, half a pint of claret, and three quarts of water. Put the mue 
into a quick oven, and let it remain there for three hours; after which 
strain the liquor into # saucepan. Have ready three ounces of sago 
which have been boiled in water; scald the liver of the hare ‘for two 
minutes in boiling water; rub it with a wooden spoon through a fine 
hair sieve. Add it to the soup, together with the sazo and a quarter of 
a pound of butter. Place the saucepan upon the fire, stir the soup, 
but do not allow it to boil. This makes a very rich soup. 

GERMAN SOUP.—Boil a knuckle of veal, or any veal bones, and 
some good stock, then add 1 or 2 turnips (according to size), 1 carrot, 
and some onions, a little lenon thyme, a very small stick of celery 
and 3 or 4 cloves. Let all boil ze//, strain it off for use, thicken it, 
and add the yelks of 6 eggs to 3 quarts of sonp, and 1 gill of thick 
cream; pepper and salt to taste, A little vermicelli, a little lean ham, 
and 1 Bate of mace, will improve the stock. A most delicious soup. 

TO BOIL A TURBOT.—Choose a thick, full-fleshed fish, the under 
side of which is of a pale cream colour, or a yellowish white. Wash it 
clean, but do not let it remain in the water, or it will become soft. 
Rub it well over with vinegar, which will always make a boiled fish 
firmer. Fill the fish-kettle with as much cold spring water ag will 
cover the turbot abundantly, and dissolve in it 4oz. of salt to 1 eallon 
of water. Jet the water boil, then lay the turbot upon the fish-plate 
with the white side up; lay a cloth over it, which pin tightly wnder 
the plate—this will keep the fish from breaking. A moderate-sized 
turbot will take from 15 to 20 minutes to boil; a large one from 20 
minutes to half-an-hour. The water must be thoroughly seummed 
during the boiling process, or the skin of the turbot will be discoloured. 
When the fish is sufficiently cooked, take it up, carefully removing the 
cloth, and let it drain; and then slide it gently on to a hot dish, with 
a neatly arranged hot napkin over the drainer. Serve with lobster 
sauce, and garnish the dish with fried oysters, slices of lemon, and tufts 
of curled parsley, arranged alternately. For a small dinner, shrimp 
sauce is frequently served with turbot when lobsters are scarce. 

DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE CAKE.—1Ib. of flour, 11b. of currants, 
fib. sugar, j1b. butter, half the peel of a lemon, $b. citron, whisk all 
together, with 8 eggs; add a little brandy; bake in a slow oven, two 
hours and a-half. 

MOCK ICE.—To a 3-gill mould take 3 gills of cream, which flavour 
with raspberry jam to your taste; dissolve 30z. of isinglass in a gill of 
water until perfectly reduced, and add it to the cream when almost 
cold—the raspberries to be rubbed through a sieve and the eream 
coloured with the juice of beet root—then pour it into a mould with 
holes, first of all lining the mould with book-muslin. ‘lhe cream must 
be whisked until it will jxst pour into the mould. ‘lo prepare the beet 
root for colouring :—Grate it raw and squeeze it through muslin. ‘Two 
tablespoonsful of the juice should be enough to a pint jar of raspberries. 

STEWED PEARS.—Pare 12 good Lord Wardens, or similar pears; 
put them in a stewpan with a little mace, a few cloves and lemon peel, 
and about 2lbs of loaf-sugar, pour L quart of boiling water over them- 
Let them boil a short time, then take them off until nearly cold, then 
boil again, and so on till they are quite tender, take the pears out, 
add more sugar (according to taste) to the syrup, and boil it until clear 
Colour it with a little cochineal. 

APPLE SOUFFLE.—Make a puff paste, cover the outside of a small 
pie dish with it, and bake; when done it forms the shape of the dish- 
Lake 12 good baking apples, pare and core them, stew for an 
hour and a half, with a piece of lemon peel, sweeten to your taste, then 
put them into the paste, whip up the whites of 3 or 4 eggs to ® 
strong froth; sweeten with loaf sugar; add them on to the top of the 
apples, and put the whole into the oven to lightly brown over. Serve 
in a napkin. 


BERT RS, MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 
ality: > 


7 BIRTHS. 
Baxen.—On the 7th inst. at Elemore Hall, Durham, the wife Henry John Bake? 
Baker, Esq., of a son, 
DexMay.—On the 5th inst., at 14, Eaton-place South, the wife of the Hon. G. 
Denman, Q.C., M.P., of a son. 
Freve,—On the 6th inst., at 9, Blandford-place, Regent's-park, the Lady Isabella 
Kreme, of a daughter. . 
Hanriss.—On the 4th inst., at Stanley Hall, Yorkshire, the wife of J. P. Harris 
Esq.. of a son. 1 
Kepret.—On the 3rd inst., the wife of Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry KepPe” 
K.C.B., of a son. 
Macuet1.—On the 5th inst., at the Vicarage, Barrow-on-Humber, the Hon. Mrs 
Machell, of a son. y 
Nevitt.—On the 9th inst. at 29, Upper Grosvenor-street, the Lady Doroth: 
; Nevill, prematurely, of a daughter, stillborn. 
Sairu.—On the 6th inst. at 35, Chesham-place, the Lady Susan Smith, of @ son. 
MARRIAGES. 4 
ALLIX—Drake.—On the 9th inst, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
Edward Tyrwhitt Drake, Wager Townley Allix, Esq., youngest 80? o 
Charles Allix, Esq., of Willoughby, Lincoinshire, to Elizabeth Cather? 
daughter of the late Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq., of Shardelvoes, pucks. — 
AnDErson—WiiGut,—On the 5rd inst., at the parish chureh of Wallasey: r- 
the Ifon. and Rev. William Henry Lyttleton, rector of Hagley, Woree> 
shire, the Rey. Ebenezer Anderson, rector of Frankley, Worcestershite, on 
Anne Jane Stamp, younger daughter of Peter Wright, Esq., of ciift 
Hall, Liscard, Cheshire. rk 
Croox—Macpowart.—On the 3rd inst, at St. John’s Church, KensingtoD-PY,., 
the Rey. Henry 8. C. Crook, M.A., rural dean, and vicar of Uphaved; MY yet 
to Janet, eldest daughter of the late William Maedowall, Esq., of Woo! 
Hall, and granddaughter of the late Sir William Dunbar, of Durn, Bart is, 
EGuiyton axp Wixtox—PeLiam.—On the 6th inst., by the Rev. W. W.. {ods 
at 17, Arlington-street, by special licence, the Earl of Eglinton and we of 
to the Lady Sophia Anderson Pelham, only daughter of the late Be 
Yarborough. rants 
Leake—Tesnant.—On the 6th ult., at Galle, Ceylon, by the Rev. E. Moos, the 
William Martin Leake, Esq., to Louisa Harriet youngest daughtet ° 
late Colonel Sir James Tennant, K.0.B,, Bengal Artillery. th, PY. 
Marrackx—Comyns.—On the 4th inst., at St. Andrew's Church, Plymov Ik of 
the Rey. William Karslake, uncle of the bride, Mr. William Marry sho? 
Liskeard, to Lydia, ouly daughter of the late Rev, J. W. Comyns, of 
steighton, Devon. tndi 
Saven—BriunpeLt.—On the 30th Oct., at Ootacamund, Madras Presiden’Y ring’s 
by the Rev. Warren Ottley, MLA., Lieutenant-Colonel Sayer, C.B., 
Dragoon Guards, elder son of Robert Sayer, Esq., of the Manot 


Richmond, to Sarah Anne, eldest daughter of the late William B 
Esq., of Calcutta. 
DEATHS. : 


Dorvitie.—On the 4th inst., at 76, Church-street, Inverness, N.B., Mary 
Dewar Dorville, of Highcroft, Great Malvern, eldest daughter ° 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dorville, C.B., ther 

Hoskyxs.—On the 5th inst. at Hereford, Chandos Hoskyns, Esq-, T° ty 
the late Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart, of Harewood, in the © Ww 
Hereford, aged 82. 

LxecuMere.—On the 3rd inst., at_the Rhyd Court, Worcestershire, 4 


jund 


Anne 
e lat? 


ice Mar 


the infant daughter of Sir Edmund Lechmere, prothes® 
Prenpercast.—On the 3rd inst, at Teddington-groye, Middlesex. D eral sir 

Charlotte Warrender Prendergast, only daughter of the late en 

Jeffery Prendergast. a aught? 


Snerv.—On the 5th inst., at 5, Sussex-place, Hyde-park-gardens, Edith, 
of Mr. Sergeant Shee, aged 5 years and 3 months. 


= = Speer en = ‘all's 

MENTAL Stock, OR GREAT Anxiery changes the pruckest 
white. This colour, however, is to be restored with corte om 
Herring’s Magnetic Brushes, &e. Dr. Hassall says “ 1 regard thi 
the most perfect Brushes hitherto made, as respects their mee ~omedy 
construction, and their magnetical action.” ‘They are THE, 
for Grey Hair, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c, N.B.—Countet 
being made. Offices, 32, Basinghall Street, London 

Horsman and Co. were the first to import, per ship 
uncoloured Tea direct from China. Since then the demand 
Increased, a Parliamentary committee having condemnec ae 
practice of colouring Black and Green Tea. ‘The dock returme en 
stock of uncoloured Tea to be over a million pounds. 2,28 Ag 
Iorniman’s Pure ea in Packets ——ADVERTISEMENT- 

De La Rur’s Diartes.—We have much pleasure 
noticing these exceedingly beautiful and excellent 
rand, and pocket-books. ‘They form in themselves 18M °F" va ni ; 
the perfection to which the arts of typography and printins nform® ; 
attained; while the fact that the astronomical and general Liens 9 
is confided to the editorial superintendence of Mr. Gls reference 
Observatory of Greenwich, renders them a most valua ‘ion. rt 
their contents being of the most varied and useful descrip 
year ensuing. 
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THE GIRLS. 
New SERIES.—CHAPTER VY. 

Ms AM SURPRISED at you, Mary,” observed the cynic, as his 

sister-in-law, yielding to the importunities of a beggar-woman, 
dropped a sixpence in her lap; ‘don’t you know—at any rate, don’t 
you feel—that your sixpence is going now post-haste to the 
nearest beershop? If it was in town, its destination would be the 
spirit-counter; as it is in the country, it takes to the beershop. 
Doesn’t your husband pay a bumping big poor’s-rate every year—So 
big that I wonder he doesn’t kick the fellow out of the house every 
time he comes to demand it from him—and yet you must needs give 
to the beggars in the street. Send’em to their own home—the 
workhouse. Don’t we build palaces for ’em; provide ’em with a 
chaplain, 2 master, a matron, clean rooms, plenty of | gruel, and all 
that sort of thing? Let’em go home, Abandon giving to the poor 
in the streets, or else make your husband give up paying his big 
poor’s-rate—one of the two.” ; 

“ Well! brother, I'm aware it is rather foolish 5 but the ean an 
looked so piteous, and she had a child, too. Somehow, T can nev er 
refuse them when they look so wretched. They may be deserving ; 
and I don’t know that they are not.” f ; : i 

Mr. Surly stopped, they were proceeding along the green ane 
which led to his brother’s house; he stopped, looked at his sister, 
and struck the point of his walking stick smartly on the ground, 
something after the manner of “ Sir Anthony Absolute of revered 
theatrical memory. ‘Bless you, Mary, that’s yourself all over; 
they say that indiscriminate giving is a folly, almost a crime. It 
may be, but give me the man or woman who doesn’t reason about 
the poor laws with himself when the ery of distress reaches his ears 
—give me the warm-hearted fellow who is touched at once by the 
sight of a fellow-being in rags, and who doesn’t inquire how those 
rags are brought about, but puts his hand into his pocket and out 
with his sixpence. I dare say ’m wrong. [’ve no doubt that my 
ideas will encourage all sorts of idleness and vice—so they will tell 
me, but I can’t help it. When a beggar comes up to me, even in 
London, and I look at the miserable wretch, with his dirt and his 
rags—l can't reason about the poor-laws somehow ; the thought 
comes over me: It’s a hundred to one he’s a wretch—it’s a hundred 
to one he is begging for gin, not for subsistence—it’s a hundred to 
one I may be doing him harm, and society harm, by giving him 
anything; but then, on the other hand, don’t you see, 1b may be the 
other way; he may be a deserving fellow—able, willing, striving to 
work—borne down, it may be, from a respectable station by the 
weight of adverse circumstances, I don’t know which view is 
correct, and so I give the poor vagabond the ‘benefit of the doubt 
and the sixpence at the same time, Suppose Thad passed him by, 
and he had turned out to be a deserving object, and in consequence 
of my refusal, and of the refusal of others like me, had crawled 
away and laid himself down to die on the steps of London-bridge, 
would it not have been a terrible thing, think you? Is it not better, 
better a hundred times, that a thousand scamps should be relieved 
than that one poor, unhappy, deserving fellow-creature should 
perish? JT always had a fancy somehow for men who gave front 
impulse. I would haye travelled fifty miles to shake hands with dear 
Oliver Goldsmith when he had ripped his bed open after giving away 
all his shests and blankets. Appeal to my reason, call upon the 
Nisi Prius side of my intellect, and I should, no doubt, have 
condemned poor Oliver as a reckless scamp. Place me in the 
position of Oliver’s uncle, and I should, no doubt, have kicked 
the incorrigible vagabond down. stairs; but knock at the door 
of my heart, and fling my troublesome reason overboard, and 
I could embrace him again and again. Mind you, I draw & 
wide distinction between ‘charity’ and ‘giving.’ This is a ‘giving 
age, I hope it is a charitable age as well. I think it, is. But 
there is no doubt you see—no doubt in the wide world that the British 
public goes stark-staring mad at times on the subject of giving, as 
it does on all other subjects, Look at the Hartley Colliery accident. 
No sooner was a proposal for a subscription started, than the money 
flowed in from all quarters to such an extent that it was no use 
closing the tood-gates, and declaring over and over again in the 
papers that they didn’t want any more. It was remarked to me that 
the effect of such a glut of money was that some of the women who 
had been bereaved, were precious glad that they had lost their 
husbands! What a result to be produced by a charitable subscrip- 
tion! Some time after, perhaps, another accident takes place, not the 
wholesale sacrifice of life occurs which happened in the other case, 
only perhaps five or six widows are made, and only, may be, half a 
score of orphans left destitute. There is no subscription for them. 
No money flows in for them so fast that their trustees and managers 
have to close their pockets against the stream. And yet I pre- 
sume that the case of each individual widow and orphan was 
intrinsically as bad as that of a Hartley widow or orphan. But 
then it wasn’t the thing to subscribe. The latter was only a vulgar 
every-day accident and loss of life. The former was a sort of 
public calamity. I don’t like to go so far, you know, as to say that 
the one was a fashionable subscription list, and that the other had 
no fashion about it; but it looks very like it, does it not? Now the 
Hartley fund was overflowing, and yet there was no power anywhere 
toapply some of the surplus to the sufferers by the commonplace 
catastrophe. That’s the sort of thing which happens sometimes in 
the indulgence of the fashion or fancy for ‘giving.’ People give 
from all sorts of motives. You are in church—a rattling, thump- 
ing, appealing sermon is preached in fayour of tawny and interesting 
converts at the antipodes, or what not. After the oration is over, 
und whilst the offertory sentences are being solemnly doled out from 
the altar, a fat churchwarden, witha port-wine face, comes round to 
your pew and pokes a plate under your nose. Well, you instinctively 
pop down on the plate the shilling, or the half-crown, or the sixpence 
which you have been holding ready for that purpose. It may be that 
your heart has been touched by the ‘discourse; it may be that a love 
for the tawny aboriginals has become wound about your heart, and that 
you have cheerfully, gladly given your half-crown or your shilling, 
rejoicing in the opportunity which you have had of helping these 
people at the antipodes. It may be on the other hand that you have 
been what you will call ‘let in’ to the collection, and that when the 
plate came round, seeing that the eyes of Miss Spodgers were upon 
you on the one side, and those of Mrs. Haggles on the other, you put 
Ma stingy fourpenny piece with a bounce, which makes it seem half- 
4-sovereign at the very least. I won't insult anybody’s understanding 
by asking them if that is ‘giving’ or charity. Then again, you are 
at home reading the newspaper. Your daily port on your table 
%t your elbow. In comes the servant—‘Person to see you, sir.’ 

What name?’ you growl. ‘ Would’n’t give his name. Must see you, 
Sir.” ‘Kick him out,’ you are about to say, but reflecting that it may 
Possibly be a client with a bumping big case of a delicate nature, or 
News of the death of a rich relative, or something else to your 
advantage, you say instead, ‘Show him in,’ and throw down your 
Newspaper. In comes a man with a white choker, and a particularly 
Tusty suit of black. He bows, you nod, out he pulls a subseription 

‘st, anda book. Yousoe what the object of the subscription is, 
‘nd ten to one you wouldn’t give a farthing if you had your 

reewill—but you haven't. You are the captive of the man in 

'@ rusty black. He holds you as tight as if he had you in an 
“nderground prison of the Inquisition. You tell him ‘No; you 
“an’t, there are so many demands that really —really, &e., &e.,’ 
ae wish him good morning. He won't take your ‘ good morn- 
ae not he. He wets his thumb and turns over the leaves of his 

itty book. IIe shows you name after name; you glance indiffe- 
At last one comes which you know. ‘ What! Huck- 


eeuly. at them. w. “\ 
' give half a sovereign, eh? Well, he can afford it’ you say to 
Yourself, Another name appears—! What the d 1! Spinach, of 
Urtle-lane—he give a sovereign! He whose bill at three months, 
ST 471. 2s. Gid., is at this moment dishonoured on my hands! And 
shag” too, and Bouncer! Oh, hang it! I must give, yousay. ‘It 
man never be said that I wasn’t as good as these fellows. Here 
‘M, here’s your half sovereign, and be off with you,’ Then as the 
P°r closes behind him—!D——n that Spinach!’ So you see you 
lere again. When you take out your dividends from the 


Bive ty 


Bank, you pass, mayhe, a sovereign to the account of some 
charity or other, and your name appears in the list hung up 
over the counter, A young lady comes round with a 
dainty subscription list. Well, you ‘like the lady, you knew 
her mother, and you do business for her father, so you can’t 
refuse. That aint charity, I think, You make your will, and you 
set down 50/. to this asylum and 70/ to that asylum, and 100/. to 
these schools, and 2002 to this institution. Greedy dog, you 
wouldn’t part with a stiver, perhaps, in your lifetime! Call that 
charity, eh? Some people, I feel sure, look upon so much given 
away each year, or such subscriptions paid every year, as so much 
tribute to their own vast respectability, so much due from them. 
All very well if you go about it in the proper spirit, and make it 
really charity by the feeling with which you give, If you say 
honestly and conscientiously, without the fear of the world stepping 
in to influence you, I’ve made so much, [’ve inherited so much, I’m 
worth so much, and it behoves me to Tes thankful, and to give some- 
what to those who have nothing—thon you may give and be 
charitable, But if you look on so many bank notes given here and 
there as morely a necessity of your position, just as much so as your 
eurriage, or your flunkeys, and then call yourself charitable, why 
I’ve done with you! 

‘“T don't, you see, think much of any charity which isn’t accom- 
panied by some self-denial ; to speak more consistently, I don’t 
believe theré is true charity without self-denial. ‘The more difficult 
anything is to obtain ; the more trouble or sacrifice involved in its 
possession, the more valuable it becomes, .A man risks his life to 
gather samphire, and he and his trade goes down to posterity on the 
garment of the foremost of poets, Samphire is, bocause of the danger 
involved in its acquisition, an article highly valued. A gift is the 
same. If youare a right-minded man or woman, you will prize 
much the little simple gift which g poor relation can ill spare, but 
which is freely given on your wedding day, You will prize it more 
than the splendid Louis Quatorze table lazily bought for you out of the 
purse of arich relation. ‘Giving’ lecomes charity’ when the giver 
makes a real sacrifice. Ifa lady, with just enough money in her 
purse, stands before a draper’s window rapt in admiration of a lovely 
dress, and just as she is about to step in and complete the purchase, a 
real tale of woe reaches her ear; then—if she abandons all thoughts 
of the dress, and gives her money, Ul say she is charitable, If aman 
foregoes a pleasure, abstains from buying a cigar, wears his coat a 
month longer, to enable him to give Cain “great or sinall, to a 
worthy object, I will say he is a charitable man, If an alderman 
will go without his dinner, and givo +e money to & poor, hope- 
deserted man, I will believe in that particular alderman’s charity. 
What did you say? Would it not be the same if he ate his 
dinner and gave the money? Not a bit of it Where would be 
the sacrifice then? The money isn’t much to him; the want of 
his meal is a real sacrifice. I know / should feel it so. Think, 
then, of poor wretches Who: scarcely know what a dinner is. 
Think of thousands to whom a shilling plate of beef is as the 
vision of Paradise to & Mussulman: to whom oyster sauce is 
delirium ; and a cod’s head the wildest Areath of distempered fancy. 
What great sums of money might he gathered for poor Lancashire 
and what real charity shown, if ladies would only ride second class, 
instead of lolling on the cushions of the first, and give the difference 
to Lancashire; if ladies would turn their dresses instead of buying 
new ones, and give the price of a new earment to the operatives; if 
men would put off their visit to their tailors’ yet alittle while, and 
cut their pipes that the money sayed might buy a loaf or two for 
those who need it. What an amount of good might be done by an 
alderman drinking half a bottle less wine per week, and handing 
over its value to those who dare not taste of beer! 

‘T believe that there are plenty of such sacrifices made now for 
those Lancashire people—and others, Dear ladies are, I doubt not, 
denying themselves many things for the good of their fellow beings. I 
bow to those in reverence, and jn saluting them I salute true 
charity. No my dears, don’t think to pe charitable and suffer 
or sacrifice nothing. Learn of the poor who help the poor, as 
the rich will not help each other. Sees them sharing the fire, the 
loaf; see them nursing each other's children, sympathising with 
each other's troubles, taking up each other’s cause, and learn what 
is charity.” ‘ 

“Tf my husband were here to hear you, he would ask why you don’t 
keep straight and continue your lectures upon ‘old girls ?’” 

“Ah! so he would, to be snre; but they will never keep me 
straight till they bury me!” : JiedieB. 

(To be continued.) 


MUSH: & WE BRAQA, 


THE GALLANT FOUR HUNDRED AT ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, ON WEDNESDAY LAST. 


youe ONE ELSE will probably report it better, but T may as well 
> enact the part of your “special correspondent,” and report the 
style in which the “National Melodies” were performed at St. James's 
Hall the other night, as well as I can, : ‘ 

In the first place, allow me to remark to the enterprising nationalists 
who got up the concert, that the jewel of truth was not very brilliant 
in their advertisement Haying read, for the last fortnight, the para- 
eraph in the Times headed “ Erin Go Bragh,” I naturally concluded 
that Irish melodies would have formed at least the pirce de resistance of 
the musical meal to which we were inyited with a“ hundred thousand 
welcomes” in Celtic. Tt became apparent to me directly I, in company 
with two misguided friends who were good enough to accompany me, 
after my having treated them to large and illogical doses of Trish 
enthusiasm—it became evident to us, T say, directly we entered the 
hall, and purchased, from a blighted genius in dank hair, six-penn orth 
of words, that rationality was more conspicuous in the arranged pro- 
gramme than Irish nationality. 

The proper expression with regard to the appearance of the orchestra 
would be that it resembled a brilliant: parterre, but to me it resembled 
much more a badly managed piece of mosaic, Beautiful beings 1n pink 
and blue and red and white opera cloaks were spotted about injudi- 
ciously and the black coats of the men were not numerous enough to 
bring them out and make them stand up well. 

The entertainment yelept “ Erin go Bragh” commenced most con- 
sistently with the English National Anthem. ‘The chorus of four 
hundred voices scraped a good deal in “scattering her enemes and 
making them fall,” but the full band of twenty harps came in with their 
stringy sweetness and saved the ear-ache from being continuous. | 

How is it that ‘God Save the Queen” is so little spirit-stirring a 
strain? It lacks the verve and vigour, the dash and defiance 
that a national air should possess; it prays for the downfall of its 
enemies in the most orthodox “bitter Christian” manner, but it does 
not dare and defy them melodiously. : 

After the anthem we had that bewitching chorns that begins so 
meekly and ends with such debonnair and thrilling sweetness +— 

Peace be around thee, Lady bright, 

Sleep while we sing good night, good night. 
And then Mr. PF. Chatterton in a fantasia gave us some “ Bardic ilus- 
trations” very brilliantly. 

Mr. Henry Haigh’s singing of “Black Eyed Susan,” called forth (for 
some reason or reasons unfathomable) much rapturous applause; and 
the chorus grated “Through pleasures and palaces,” and the harps 
redeemed the journey as far as possible by their silyery chords. And 
then Miss Banks sang an old English and an old Scotch song in her 
clear, sweet, unaffected voice, and with the most perfect articulation, I 
forgave the delusion which had drawn me to hear Irish melodies when 
“Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and “Scots wha hae” followed rapidly on the 
heels of the “Squire's Son of Islington.” 

I thought of all sorts of things—the heir of England and toasted 
cheese amongst others—when the “ March of the Men of Harlech,” and 
“ Ap Shenkin” were played, as rarely they can have been played before, 
by that “ Prince” of Wales, Mr. Aptommas. Itappears to be the fashion 
at St. James’s Hall to encore everything, good, bad, or indifferent, there- 
fore it was to he expected that more would be extracted from the 
glorious harpist than he was down for; in addition to the two fine 
Welsh airs, “ Auld Lang Syne” and “St Patrick's Day,” were got out 
of him—unfortunately for Mr. Cheshire, who was committed to them 


| 


by the programme, and who proved, in performing them afterwards, 
that played by other fingers than Aptommas’s they lose half their tone. 

Then came the conventional ten minutes’ respite for performers and 
audience—rather a dull time usually for the majority of the latter; 
young ladies find it much nicer to talk through the music, than to utter 
speeches when there is nothing to distract the attention of their chape- 
rones from said speeches, which are not probably intended for chape- 
rones ears. But it passed some how or other, and then the strictly 
and legitimately Irish part of the affair commenced with variations on 
the air of—“‘Auld Lang Syne!” 

It is quite, it will be seen, in the order of things that a very small 
portion of this paper should be given to the very unimportant part 

Hein played in the concert that bore her name. A few of her 
aa OP SINGS Ang Ro Werscrapily by the chorus: wal kenaugh byathe 
wound up with the earoranment, to which we were IyHae. AD Melus, 

‘prayer from “ Mosd in Egitto.’ 
Axson Harriny Turnovn. 


sree steel veal W TDS OR CASTLE, 
() SATURDAY morning last the Queen and her Royal Hiehness 
the Princess Helena walked in the grounds 3 as 

The Archbishop of Canterbury left the Castle, 

The Queen, accompanied by her Royal Highness the P 
of Hesse, took a carriage drive during the afternoon, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Princo Louis of 
Hesse went to London and visited the Smithfield Club Cattle Show 

His Royal Highnesses the Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphin- 
stone, arrived at the Castle. The Duke of Somerset also arrived the 
Castle. 

On Suxpay morning her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the 
Prinee of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Helen 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold, and the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting attended divine service in the private 
chapel. The Rev. C. Tarver officiated. 

On Moxpay morning the Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess Louis of Hesse and Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, drove out in a carriage and four. Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. D. de Ros was in attendance on horseback. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Helena, accompanied by the 
Countess Blucher, droye in the grounds. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphin- 
stone, left the Castle in the morning, and returned to Greenwich-park. 

On urspAy morning his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales went. 
to London and drove to Marlborough House, attended by Lieutenant- 
General Knollys and Captain Grey. The Prince afterwards visited 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge at Kew. 

His Royal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse, attended by Captain 
Westerweller, visited the Wellington Barracks, and returned to Wind- 
sor in the afternoon. 

On WEDNESDAY morning the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louis of Hesse and Princess Helena, walked in the 
grounds, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary visited her Majesty. 

Earl Russell who arrived at the Castle on Tuesday, and had an 
audience of her Majesty, left to-day. 
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FOREIGN COURTS. 
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FRANCE. 

Paris, Dec. 6.—The Court has returned to the Tuileries. The 
Emperor has given to the Baron Morio de l'Isle, sub-prefect of Com- 
pivgne, a sum of 8,000fr., to be distributed among the different charitable 
establishments of Compiegne and Pierrefonds. 

' The Marquis de la Havane, the Spanish Ambassador to the Court of. 
fhe Tuileries, has left Paris for Madrid. i 

Duo, 7.—'Lhe inauguration of the Boulevard Prince Eugene has been 
celebrated with great magnificence. ‘Che Emperor and Empress wera 
well received by the people. Immense crowds were present. Prince 
Napoleon accompanied the Emperor on horseback. N othing of an 
unusual character took place during the ceremony. The weather was 
foggy, but without rain, 

La France of this eyening publishes the following particulars of the 
inauguration of the Boulevard Prince Eugéne:—*M. Dumas hayine 
addressed _ the Emperor in the name of the municipal commission, His 
Imperial Majesty replied in terms which we would not presume to 
summarise. It is sufficient to state that the speech of the Emperor 
was enthusiastically received. Two portions, however, of the 
address especially attracted the attention of the audience. The 
Emperor touched upon the question of the baking trade of Paris as 
regards its bearing upon the interests of the population, and then con- 
tinued, ‘It was at first intended to bestow upon the transverse boulevard 
the name of Queen Hortense, but I have no desire to monopolise for my 
family the tribute of popular homage, which ought to be reserved for 
our national glories.’ he Emperor stated that he should give a new 
boulevard the name of Richard Lenoir, who, from a simple workman, 
became one of the most eminent manufacturers in Hurope, and who, 
after having given his workmen foed in times of distress, transformed 
them into soldiers, and marched at their head at a period when thé 
country was in danger. His Imperial Majesty, in conclusion, dwelt 
upon the institution by Lenoir of ‘loans to labour, and said that his 
proceedings falsified the proverb that it is only the rich who are able td 
borrow (on ne prete qu’ aux riches). | Numerous cries of Long live the 
Emperor and Empress followed the speech of his Majesty.” 

Dec. 8.—The Moniteur of to-day says :—‘* The Emperor hearing of 
the illness of M. Horace Vernet, has ‘sent to that eminent artist an 
autograph letter and the decorations of a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour.” ) 

Dre. 8 (Eyening).—IHorace Vernet has received the last sacrament. 

The Opinion Nationale has received a second warning for the publi+ 
cation of an article entitled Martyrdom of the Clerical Party.” The 
motives of the warning are stated to be, that the Opinion Nationale, 
notwithstanding that it has received several semi-official warnings, has 
continued to falsely attribute all the acts of the Government to what 
it terms “clerical influences,” and to misrepresent the Liberal inten- 
tions of the Government of the Emperor. , 

By the treaty concluded to-day between the President of the Swiss Con; 
federation and the French Ambassador, the Valley of Dappes has been 
ceded to France, in consideration of the cession of an equal extent of 
territory to Switzerland. 

Drc. 9.—The Journal de Liége states that the visit of the King of 
the Belgians to England has been deferred to March next, the period 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Mansetuies, Dec. 9.—It is asserted that a despatch has been received 
by the English Consul from Greece stating that 12,800 votes are 
known to have been recorded in favour of Prince Alfred. 

A violent mistrel is raging in this port, and the sea is extremely 
tempestuous. 


GERMANY. 

Berrriy, Dec. 4.—Tho Allgemeine Zeitung states that the recent, 
nomination of M. von Eichmann as envoy-extraordinary and fully- 
accredited Minister of the King of Prussia to the Court of Rio Janeiro 
has no other object than to ask the hand of the heir to the Brazilian 
throne—the Princess Isabella, daughter of Dom Pedro IT., now sixteen 
years of age—for a son of Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. Some 
time since it was thought that the Duke of Chartres, erandson of 
Louis Philippe, would be a suitor for the haud of the pirncess, but his 
taking part in the campaign against the Southern States of North 
America destroyed his influence with the rich planters and slaveholders 
of Brazil. 

A telegram received in Berlin announces that the Crown Prince and 
Grown Princess of Prussia had left Rome for Florence. heir Royal 
Highnesses are fully expected to arrive in Berlin on the 19th inst. 

Lord A. Loftus, the former British Minister at the Prussian Court, 
left Berlin on Wednesday for Munich. 

Dec. 7.—Count Perponcher, at present Prussian Minister at Munich, 
will proceed to Rome to replace Baron Kiinitz, whose malady appears to 
be incurable. 

Dec. 9.—'The Neue Preussische (Kreuz) Zeitung of to-day says :—‘+ His 
Majesty the King, in reply to an address from some inhabitants of Marien+ 
werder exprossing their Joyal sentiments, said:—‘'Lhe present. move- 
mentis not so much directed against the new.organisation of the army 
as against the army itself. Attempts are being made to relax the 
military discipline, as has been especially proved by the late events at 
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Graudenz. The subscriptions in money which are now being made on 
behalf of those who are styled victims of their constitutional sympathies 
prove that a perfect consciousness of these tendencies prevails among 
the leaders of the movement, and that they try to extend them 
to many other questions. The necessity under which the govern- 
ment was placed of acting against some functionaries caused 
these national subscriptions on their behalf. The acts of the Govern- 
ment against these public officers are made the pretext for pursuing 
aims of quite another character. ‘The aim which is principally pursued 
by every means is the inauguration of a constitutional Government. 
The Constitution has not promised this, but only legislation with the 
¢o-operation of the Parliament. I am fully determined not to part 
with the constitutional rights of the Crown which form its power. 
Nothing shall divert me from those views which I have pursued since 
I assumed the Regency, because they serve the welfare and the power 
of the country, which requires a powerful Crown and a powerful 
army. The leaders of the present movement, who desire neither of 
these things, are quite conscious of the ultimate object they have in 
view. Although there are not many of them, they have nevertheless 
succeeded in creating great confusion in the public mind.’” 

Musici, Nov. 30.—It is stated that a family council on the subject 
of the events in Greece will be held at this Court in a few days, to 
which Prince Adalbert, brother of the ex-King Otho, who has been at 
Darmstadt for some weeks, has been summoned by telegraph. The 
journey of the Prince and his consort to Madrid has been delayed for 
some days on this account. x. 

The King of Bavaria went to Augsburg three days back and visited 
the Queen of Naples, with whom he remained some time. His Majesty 
returned to Munich in the evening. 

The Coburg Gazette contradicts the report that the Duke and Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha intend to pass a part of the winter m Italy. 

Dec. 4.—General Spiro Mylios, Minister of War under King Otho, 
and Prince Murusy, adjutant to the ex-King, have left Munich for the 
Ionian Islands. it is stated that some of the Greeks now at Munich, 
who left Athens with the ex-King, have received a warning from the 
police to leave Munich and Bavaria immediately, a3 it has been 
discovered they are carrying on a correspondence with the chiefs of the 
Provisional Government in Greece. s 

King Louis of Bavaria left Munich on the 6th for Zurich and 
Geneva. ‘The Prince and Princess Adalbert have left Munich for 
Marseilles, whence they are to embark for Spain. 


ITALY. 

A letter from Turin, of the 4th in the Si¢cle says :—“ The subscrip- 
tion to the monument of Count Cavour is closed. The amount received 
exceeds 500,000fr., and a commission has been appointed to fix on the 
spot where it is to be erected. A competition has been opened among 
the principal Italian artists, and among the plans already sent in a 
preference appears to be shown for a column in marble or in bronze, 
similar to that of Trajan at Rome, and somewhat like that in the 
Place Vendome in Paris. The statue of the illustrious Italian states- 
man would surmount it.” 

Dec. 9.—The official Gazette publishes a royal decree of the 8th inst., 
appointing Signor Farini, President of the Council; Signor Pasolini, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Peruzzi, Minister of the Interior ; 
Signor Pisanelli, Minister of Justice; Signor Minghetti, Minister of 
Finance ; Signor Della Rovere, Minister of War; Signor Menabrea, 
Minister of Public Works. Parliament is appointed to assemble on 
Thursday. . 

The Turkish Ambassador to the Court of Turin had the honour, 
three days back, of an audience of Prince Humbert, in which he pre- 
sented his Highness, in the name of the Sultan Abdul-Aziz, with the 
insignia, set in brilliants, of the Imperial Order of Osmanyeé. 


RUSSIA. 

Sr. PererspurG, Noy. 27.—News from Moscow give full accounts 
of the hearty reception accorded to the Emperor on his arrival there. 
The corporations requested permission to give a ball in honour of the 
Imperial family, but the Emperor declined to patronise the entertain- 
ment, as requested by the citizens, and said, “I will come to your 
houses, and will make your acqaintance there.” It has now been resulved 
to spend the amount appropriated towards the expenses of the ball 
(40,000 roubles) in the purchase of corn for the starving Finlanders, 
who are in great destitution on account of the failure of their’ harvest. 

The death of the military Governor-general of Kiew, Prince Was- 
siltschikoff, is announced as having occurred at Wilna. 

Dec. 1.—The funeral of Professor Shaw, teacher of English literature 
at the St. Petersburg University, who died a few days since, has just 
taken place. A large concourse of persons were present (and amongst 
them several grand-dukes) to pay the last honours to the much- 
esteemed and universally-regretted professor. 

Dec. 10.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg of to-day says:—“ The 
Emperor has received at Moscow many chiefs of the peasantry. In 
reply to the chiefs, his Majesty asked them to be obedient to the autho- 
rities, to pay the taxes punctually, and to effect their redemption from 
their position as serfs as speedily as possible. The peasants promised 
obedience on all points. ‘The Emperor said in conclusion that the 
peasantry must not expect more liberties than had been already 
granted them.” 


DENMARK. 
CopENUAGEN, Nov. 30.—It is announced (but not officially) that the 


second daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark, the Princess Marie 
Sophie Fredrica Dagmar, aged 15 (the sister of the Princess Alexandra), 
will be affianced to the Hereditary Grand Duke Nicolas of Russia, the 
Cesarewitch, aged 19; and that their confirmation 1s postponed because, 
previous to this ceremony, they will enter the Greco-Catholic Church. 


GREECE. 

ATHENS, Dec. 3.—The Provisional Government. has ordered that the 
election of the future King should take place by universal suffrage. 
The reason for this order is stated to be that the English Minister had 
declared Prince Alfred would not accept his election. The choice of 
Prince Alfred by universal suffrage appears certain. 

Dec. 4.—Demonstrations in favour of Prince Alfred continue to take 
place. Voting for the election of the King commenced to-day, and will 
continue throughout the country for 10 days. 

Dec. 5.—The process of taking the popular votes has commenced. 
Up ® the present time 2500 signatures have been received, all, without 
exception, in favour of Prince Alfred. The prince’s election is con- 
sidered certain. 

Dec. 6.—A decree has been published for the issue of 100 drachma 
bonds to the amount of six millions. The bonds are to be emitted at 
par, bearing interest at the rate of 6 percent. ‘The premium is to be 
1 per cent., and 1 per cent. is to be reserved as a sinking fund. 

Dec. 10.—The election of representatives to the Greek Chambers has 
terminated tranquilly. ‘The national suffrage continues almost every- 
where favourable to Prince Alfred, who in the capital and provinces 
has now received 70,000 votes. Perfect order is maintained. 


————_- 


SPAIN. 

Maprip.—The Madrid Gazette of the 6th publishes a royal decree 
regulating the ceremonial to be observed on the approaching accouche- 
ment of the Infante Donna Maria Christina, the wife of the Infante 
Don Sebastian Gabriel. 

Dec. 10.—The report current here that Queen Christina was expected 
in Spain is incorrect. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Beryr,!Dec. 6.—For some time past negotiations have been pending 
between France and Switzerland upon the Dappes-Valley question. 
The original proposal of France to effect a settlement by purchase is 
said to have been abandoned, and new propositions to have been re- 
cently made for adjustment by exchange of territory. As the nego- 
tiations are being carried on by M. Stimpfli, the President of the 
Federal Council, and the Marquis de Turgot, the French Minister; and 
as the official functions of M. Stiimpfli terminate with the close of the 
year, and his political duties are then transferred to his successor, the 
Federal Councillor, M. Tornerod, it is probable that the treaty in 
question will be concluded during the present month. It will, in that 
case, be submitted to the Federal Assembly for sanction at its next 
sitting in January next. 

Dec. 8.—This afternoon a treaty was signed between France and 


Switzerland, settling the question of the Valley of Dappes by a mutual 
cession of territory. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


The Earl and Countess of Galloway and the Ladies Stewart have 
left Galloway House for Peckforton Cheshire, on a visit jto Mr. and 
Mrs. 'Tollemache. 

he Earl and Countess of Hardwicke have left Wimpole Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire, for Hatfield House, Herts, on a visit to the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Baron and Baroness Lionel de Rothschild are passing the season at 
Torquay. Miss de Rothschild has left Torquay, on a visit to Sir 
Anthony and Lady de Rothschild at Aston Clinton. 

Baron and Baroness Meyer de Rothschild are about to receive a 
succession of visitors at Mentmore. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby have entertained the Earl of 
Malmesbury, the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, the Earl and 
Countess Spencer, Viscount Canterbury, Viscount and Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, Lord and Lady Colville, and “Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, 
at Kuowsley, during the past week. Lord Stanley, M.P., and Colonel 
the Hon. W. P. and Lady Emma Talbot are also staying at Knowsley. 
'The gentlemen have had good sport considering the scarcity of birds. 

The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield have received a numerous and 
distinguished party during the past week at Bretby Park, Burton-on- 
Trent, comprising the Duke of Rutland, the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Earl and Countess 
of Carnarvon, Count Strzelecki, Lord and Lady Wharnceliffe, Lord 
Lismore, Hon. George W. Fitzwilliam, Hon. and Rev. Orlando Forester, 
Colonel the Hon. Henry Forester, Hon. Frederick Calthorpe, M.P., 
Colonel the Hon. W. and Mrs. Curzon, Miss Anson, Mr. Saville, Mr. 
Caleraft, &c. 

‘The Earl and Countess Spencer have returned to Althorp Hall, 
Northamptonshire, from visiting the Earl and Countess of Derby, at 
Knowsley, Lancashire. At the end of the week the Earl and Countess 
intend to join the circle invited to meet at ‘Tottenham Park, on a visit 
to the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury. aie, 

The Earl and Countess of Cardigan have been entertaining a select 
circle at. Deene Park during the past week, including the Countess of 
Glengall, Mr. and Lady Evelyn Bruce, the Earl of Wilton, the Earl of 
Dudley, Admiral and the Hon. Mrs. Rous, Captain and the Hon. Mrs. 
Vivian, Hon. George Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Gilmore. The noble earl 
and countess will continue to receive a succession of visitors until the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Viscountess Jocelyn and the Hon. Misses Jocelyn left Penshanger 
on Monday for St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

The Earl and Countess Delawarr have left Buckhurst, Sussex, on a 
visit to Mr. H. Russell, M.P., and Lady Elizabeth Russell, at Woburn 
Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

The Countess Cowper and the Ladies Cowper have left Wrest Park, 
Beds, for Penshanger, Herts. , 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Countess of Guil- 
ford, widow of the late Earl of Guilford, and Mr. J. Lettson Elliot. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Earl of Essex and 
Lady Louisa Boyle, sister to the Earl of Cork. : 

The Earl of Dalkeith has taken the Duchess (Dowager) of Norfolk's 
mansion, in Hamilton-place, for a term of years. 

Sir Kingston and Lady James left the Royal Pavilion Hotel, Folkes- 
tone, on Wednesday, for the Continent. : 

The Ladies Cornwallis are at present staying with the Earl of St. 
Germans at Port Eliot, his Lordship’s seat in Cornwall. ; 

Festivities At HaTFtELD Houser, Herts.—Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale have during the last week beeen the 
guests of the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, at Hatfield House. 
A distinguished circle had the honour to meet the duke and duchess, 
including the Earl of Shrewsbury and Ladies Talbot, the Earl and 
Jountess of Clarendon and Ladies Villiers, the Earl and Countess of 
Hardwicke and Lady Agneta Yorke, Viscount Chelsea and Hon. Miss 
Cadogan, Viscount Mahon, Lord Loughborough, and Miss Hope, Hon. 
Frederick Lygon, M.P., Hon. E. Yorke, Mr. Graham Vivian, Lord and 
Lady Otho Fitzgerald, &c. The mornings were devoted by the gentle- 
men to shooting over the large game preserves. On Friday night the 
marchioness gaye a grand ball, to which above 500 of the leading 
nobility, gentry, and clergy were invited. The Countess Cowper and 
Ladies Cowper, the Earl and Countess of Verulam, Sir Edward 
B. Lytton, M.P., Lord and Lady Dacre, Viscountess Jocelyn and 
Hon. Miss Jocelyn, Sir Minto and Lady Farquhar, Mr. Puller, M.P. 
and Mrs. Puller, Lord and Lady Malden, Lord and Lady Ebury and 
Hon. Miss Grosvenor, the Earl and Countess of Strafford and Ladies 
Byng, Baron Dimsdale, and others of the chief families, were present. 
The company alighted at the cloisters, which were illuminated by 
Chinese lanthorns, from whence they were ushered, by the fine old 
staircase known as the Lion Staircase, to King James’s room, in which 
splendidly-decorated apartment the marchioness received the company. 
When a fair number had assembled, shortly before ten o clock, dancing 
commenced in the gallery. The recreation of the night was prolonged 
toan advanced hour. Refreshments and a choice supper were served 
up during the entertainment in the Winter Dining-room and in the 
Baron’s Hall. In addition to a quadrille band, that of the Herts 
Militia was in attendance. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Hon. Algernon 
Egerton, M.P., brother to the late Earl of Ellesmere, and Miss Alice 
Cavendish, daughter of Lord and Lady George Cavendish. 


ARRIVALS. 


The Duke and Duchess of Manchester arrived in town on Saturday 
last from Kimbolton Castle, and left town again on Monday for 
Knowsley Park, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Derby. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn arrived at Chesterfield 
House on Saturday last, from visiting the Earl and Countess of Mount- 
Edgeumbe, at their seat in Devonshire. The noble marquis and 
marehioness and family left town again a few days after for Brocket 
Hall, Herts. 

Lord and Lady Wharncliffe have arrived at their residence in 
Curzon-street, from Wortley Hall, Yorkshire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langdon have arrived at Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley- 
square, from New York. 

The Earl and Countess of Yarborough have arrived at their resi- 
dence in Portman-square for a few days. 

The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Francis Stonor arrived in town on Saturday 
last from Sherbourne Castle, Dorsetshire. 

Mrs. Clifton has arrived in Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, from 
Brighton. 

The Lord and Lady Leigh have arrived at Fenton’s Hotel, from 
Brighton. 

The Earl of Fife came to town on Monday from Scotland. The 
noble earl and countess will leave Grosvenor-place in a few days on a 
tour of visits in Ireland. 

The Earl annd Countess of Craven and the Ladies Craven came to 
town on Monday, from Ashdowne-park, Berks, for the season. 

The Earl of Leicester came to town in Monday from Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk. At the close of the week his lordship returns to his 
country seat in order to receive a large circle of friends for shooting 
over the extensive preserves. 

Lord and Lady Berners have arrived in town from visiting Lord 
and Lady Delemere, at Vale Royal, and Mr. and Mrs. Tollemache, at 
Peckforton Castle, Cheshire 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in town on Monday from 
Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

Colonel and Lady Margaret Charteris arrived in town on Wednesday 
from visiting the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, at Longleat. 

Sir Frederick Graham has arrived at the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn- 
street, from Netherby. 

The Earl and Countess of Eglinton, who arrived at Eglinton Castle, 
Ayrshire, on Monday, received a most cordial welcome from the 
principal tenantry on his lordship’s property. 

The Marchioness (Maria) of Ailesbury has arrived at Tottenham 
Park, near Marlborough, on a visit to the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Ailesbury. Her ladyship has been spending the past week with the 
Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, at Bretby Park. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge returns to town to-day 
from visiting the Earl and Countess of Derby at Knowsley. | His 
Royal Highness is expected to pay an official visit to the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, on the same day. ier teers! 

Lieut. the Hon. Albert Denison, R.N., of her Majesty's ship Pelorus, 
has arrived at Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley-square. ; 

Viscount and Viscountess Hill have arrived at Thomas’s Hotel, 
Berkeley-square, from Hawkestone. 


DEPARTURES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left town on Monday 
afternoon for Knowsley Hall, near Prescott, on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Derby. 
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Lord Edward St. Maur has left the Duke of Somerset’s residence it 
the Admiralty for Athens, on his way to Constantinople. 

Lady Georgiana Grey has left town for the south of France. 

Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Lane Fox have left town ona visit to 
Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, at Alderley Park, Cheshire. 

The Countess of Leicester and the Ladies Coke have left Dover- 
street for Holkham Hall, Norfolk 

The Duke of Newcastle has left Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley-square, for 
Clumber Park, Worksop. 

His Excellency M. Valdisanojose and M. Dion d’Erazo have left the 
Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Winchester left town on Saturday 
last for Amport House, Andover, Hants. - 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon James Colborne has left Fenton’s Hotel 
for Beachwood, Devon. 

Baron de Baudin, M. St. Fontanblieu, and Count Morengo, have left 
the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. p 

Lord Arthur Hay has left town to join the party assembled at 
Strathtieldsaye. Her ladyship has left town on a visit to the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Tweeddale, at Sandgate. 

Viscount and Viscountess Campden and the Hon. Miss Noel, have left 
town on a Continental tour. 

Lady Brougham has left Grafton-street for St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon left town on Monday for their 
seat, High Clere, near Newbury. 

Viscount and Viscountess Holmesdale have left town for Montreal, 
near Sevenoaks, on a visit to the Earl and Countess Amherst. 

Lord and Lady Leigh have left Fenton’s Hotel for Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Warwickshire. ; 

Lord Rivers has left Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square, for Rush- 
more Lodge, near Salisbury. 

Sir A. Buchanan, K.C.B., and the Hon. Lady Buchanan, have left 
Fenton’s Hotel for Berlin. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston left town yesterday for Broad- 
lands, Hants. 


Ma BONS TIGA, 


TO A SISTER’S SHADE. 


OOD MEN have said that the happy dead 
Still watch o’er those they love: 
Then, sister dear, come, hover near, 
And greet us from above. 
A sweet fair face and a winning grace 
Are gifts to many given: 
But, sister, few have a smile like you— 
A smile that spoke of Heaven. 
Your look was bright when our hearts were light, 
Ere sunshine set in rain: aaa 
But brighter still in the time of ill, 
In sorrow and in pain. 
Sure God alone this peaceful tone, 
This holy calm can give: 
Then, sister dear, come, hover near, 
And teach us how to live. 


We watched you sink to the grave—to the brink— 
We watched you worn and faint: 

With the quick, short breath that tells of Death, 
But we never heard complaint. 


Tha wondrous pow’r in the last sad hour 
Was a guerdon from on high : 

Then, sister dear, come, hover near, 
And teach us how to die. 


Tho’ aches the heart and the tear ail] start, 
*Tis thoughtless clay that weeps: 
“ Rejoice, rejoice,” says an inward voice, 
“She is not dead but sleeps.” R. 


FAMILY TEARS. 
\ E watched her as she slowly grew 
From infancy, in nursing arms, 
To walking childhood, when she drew 
Our hearts with many charms. 
And when she reached to maidenhood 
We loved and blessed her more and more, 
And all our life of home was good, 
With this rich gift in store. 
She was an ever-growing grace— 
A light upon our lowly way— 
A beauteous dawn her morning face— 
Our sunshine in the day. 
And as the night of earth drew near, 
She was our calm and golden eve; 
Like twilight were our minds whene’er 
She took her “ good-night” leave. 
O! is it folly that we laud 
So bright a gem, so rare a prize, 
That strangers, when she walked abroad 
Looked round with wondering eyes ? 
And praised her as she went along, 
Night royally, in noble mien, 
And fluttering hearts beat silent songe— 
Our quiet neighbourhood’s queen! — 
Her name spread wide for many a mile, 
Her fame was heralded afar, 
That strangers knew her by her smile,— 
The music by its bar. 
She reached to woman’s form and mind— 
Life’s blossom turning into fruit, 
When we, affrighted, woke to find 
The death-worm at the root. 
We watched her linger, pale and wan, 
We looked and saw the future black; 
We could not see our star shine on 
Upon her glowing track. 
When painful spasms her body shook, 
And bosom welled with throbbing sighs, 
We sank before the earnest look 
Of her enquiring eyes. 
And when we found, with aching heart, 
No help, no prayer, could give relief, 
We wept in silence and apart, 
To hide our deepening grief. 
Our house of life was broken through, 
The stealthy thief was at his work, 
And we were helpless there to do 
But gaze on in the mirk. 
With ruthless hands we saw him break 
Through all our joys, our hopes dash down, 
Till the cruel burglar dared to take 
The jewel from our crown! 
O! it was hard to live and see 
Life slowly going; we could not save, 
Nor stop those quiet steps which she 
Walked calmly to the grave! 
Week after week we mourned anew, 
Through each long day in every seven, 
And evermore her glory grew 
As she was nearing feaven 
Her crown of auburn hair we thought 
(So seemed it to our sorrowing love), 
Entangled in its folds, had caught 
Fresh radiance from above. 
We saw (and this we know is true) 
The soul grow grander in her eyes, 
Where we saw the brightness and the blue 
Of her twenty summer skies. 
We stay our tears, and touch no more 
Our sorrow’s harp of many strings, 
For she sits down on yonder shore, 


With God’s crowned queens and kings! 


yr ANS: 
MorGAN Eva 


December 13, 1862.) 


THE 


“PEREGRINE” TO COUSIN KATIE. 
Nrw Series, No. V.—PRIzE-FIGHTING. 


EAR KATIE,—There is something in choosing a subject. 
D When I get hold of one which is bright, and genial, and 
important, the pen goes off at a good pace. Then there is con- 
siderable advantage in securing an element of delicacy or refinement. 
One has not to stop to apologise for what one is writing about, nor to 
puzzle out some far-fetched way of presenting the matter neatly. 
Could Ionly write upon hair-dressing, or boot-lacing, or something 
of that sort, how refreshing it would be, and how examietey the 
point might be reached, without ingenuity, and without cireumlocu- 


tion! Ah me! Katie, that I have not a head for these things! 


What is it te be to-day? Prize-fighting? Isthat delicate and refined? | 


Prize-fighting! And this toa young lady! Come, come, we oe 
not use upall the notes of admiration and interrogation. pee a go 
boldly into the matter at once. Yes, those two ruffians (if they wl 
allow me to call them so) really did fight it out well, and with 
English pluck, Pe and the taller of the two is 

w Champion of England. 
pishakaate says that “all the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players;” and I, who am not : - 1y48S en 
to look in the face of that sun, say also, ‘‘all the ager sre pie 
ring, and all the people on it are ENE es : Bea fs 
For, are not we all ready to spar on t ie ate SHeoe woke 
jump out of danger witin the back-step, an Z poy : aS xe 
“facer ” when the opposing: guard is Sana ; a : : ear J - 
beloved friends Jane and Emma were. at affectionate 


sisters! But they fought for the Captain with all’ their little 
might, and did it very well indeed ; ie Ui lips s keep 
down their temper, as they both came up Sung e t was 
clever to tease Kmma into a pet, and then exhibit her in that 
condition—a condition suggestive of her probable appearance 
hereafter, when cook had given notice, and John had said the 
beer was not strong. It was clever to say, ‘ You don’t look 
very well this morning, dear ; surely, love, that dress does 
not become you,” just as the Captain was knocking at the 
door; or if it was not clever, it was diabolical. It was very 
niuch worse than anything those two respectable men did the 
other day; and it was carried out (as their affair was not) 
without much courage, and without any self-denial. Look at 
two brothers at school. My goodness! they fight every day 
of their lives, if they are at all near of an age. — Those dear 
boys seem to hate each other much worse than if they were 
not at all of the same blood. They are constantly selfish, and i 
jealous of each other; and each is trying to be the champion of t 1 
hour, that is, to have the advantage of his brother in one way or 
another. And yet I will say that when Bullyman held the younger 
of these two somewhat too near a very hot fire, he was made Ae 
repent of that deed ; for though Bullyman considered that, on a pet 
day, it was due to himself to have a little exciting amusement, the 


elder of these young fellows differed with him as to the means of 


ining i f mewhere in the back 
é «it; and so after an engagement so 
sires a that fifth-form boy 


i hich 1: + twenty minutes 
a a ee henied ena fart heses: for the future all culinary 
poe oneene as far at oe regarded the younger Tompkins. 

N here is a gooc I 
of ee chk ahs fights themselves go on even to Lagrtaas 
lady lets her husband have no peace until she can a res ae 
well as Mrs. Jones; have as fine a carriage and as goo are 
as she has. But both she and Mrs. J. are getting on m : e, 
and one would choose for them a worthier rivalry. bon : 10y 
will fight on to the end, and it will, probably, oe a sa ‘ 
battle. However, people understand them ; they SA A 
they shake hands before they begin, and in| all proba ility 
would do each other a good turn if it lay in their power. 
The truth is, there is sure to be something of the Kind; 
even amongst the best; and, so that they observe uD laws 
of the ring, and strike no foul blow, we must not be too 
critical. I think rival critics are the worst, especially those 
who annotate on Greek plays. They really do seem to consider 
each other most contemptible donkies, and the ea aneuage 
is ransacked for sarcasms. Poets are bad enough ; Foe ae 
Byrons are constantly denouncing their Pra seroess eecneee 
speak with a profound contempt of other prenchers w ee 
teaching is different from their own; and those w : a : go 
hold of the newest light are the most pugnacious and 0 a 
sive. One man who sells beer challenges another one ho 
says that he sells still more beer, to prove the truth ot his 
Wicked advertisements; and it’s much the same with pickles, 
and sauces, and watches, and cosmetics, and starch, and ne 
and guano, and_ biscuits, and sentiments. Some one 1as 
alwavs been fraudulently tying up his packets somew hat as 
we tie up ours; and it won't do; and we must see which is 
really better man. ; 

mee view of society, Katie, is it not? But what a splendid 
thine to be able to add that the world is not all like this. The 
world has its noble battles too; and many a hero, at the end of life, 
can truly exclaim with the greatest of all heroes, “ Thank God, I 
have done my duty!” It is not thirty-two minutes that settles the 
strife with our evil passions, with poverty, with riches, with any such 
difficulty or any such temptation. You don’t take down the ropes 
of that ring for a good while ; may be for years ; may be for the 
“ever” of this world. You get hurt sometimes, but you go on. 
Some one, long ago, told you to go on, and he spoke with praise of 
the battle. It takes a first-rate man to fight against nature, and 
endure to the end. , 

I wonder how it would be if a fellow, a miser let us say, who knew 
his fault, were to be a little more plucky. How would it 
be if Scrooge were purposely to throw himself in the way of 
Lancashire just now, and boldly fight it out? The suggestion 
that 10/, is too much would require the most scientific guard ; 
but the thing might be done. And if he went through the 
battle bravely, “fighting against nature,” as they say, he 
might get up to 20/ or 100/ It would be a brave thing 
for such a man to stand up at all before that great giant, 
Stinginess ; but it would be a noble thing to knock Stinginess 
out of time at last—especially for 100/. a side. 

There is more real courage going than we are apt to believe. 
No one can tell what another has to fight against, or how 
gallantly he does it. The bitterness is best known to our- 
selyes, and we, perhaps, can best measure the pluck. Why 
can’t we let people alone then, and not lecture them? Their 
fight may be a much harder one than ours. Wait a little, 
till the dark glass has been taken away. ‘ 

I was fast asleep on the arm-chair i and a certain news- 
paper (a “certain”—nonsense, 1t was The Sporting Life) had 
Slipped out of my hand, and lay at my feet. I was dreaming, 
I think; and I carried the dream out into my waking hours. 

have just written it above. It was only a dream of 
thoughts, not of incidents. There is a little muddle in it, you 
See, as there always is in a dream; a little confusion, and 
jumbling of things together. But the good genius of dreams 
Showed me how prize-fighting is really all over the world, 
and what a good thing it is sometimes, and sometimes a 
bad one. Sometimes the prize is inconceivably valuable, and some- 
times it is good for nothing. 

The day is wet, and I sat down to write to you, and so these are 
My latest cogitations.—Always yours, PEREGRINE. 


This 


Uritrry or Spakrows.—A letter from Leipsic, says Galignant, states 
that M. Weber, of that city, who has recently returned home after a 
Ong residence in Australia, has been charged by the Acclimatation 
Society of Melbourne to send out to the colony as many German 
Sparrows as he can possibly procure. _Caterpillars and other insects 
Commit great ravages in Australia, particularly at Victoria, and these 
birds would be the most effectual means of destroying them. A great 


Umber will be shipped off in March next. 


deal of shaking hands in the prize-fights | 
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| AN 
La 
| ARRANGED FOR THE DRAWING-RooM, FOR SEVEN CHARACTERS, As 


| FOLLOWS: 
(Prima-donna, Theatre Royal, 


Mme. Techerini ....... i 
UL  Chokington. 


Miss ‘Tinsell....... Boner are, Tow Comedy Actress. ditto. 
Mr. Caterform ........ce. ceatecteee Managerof Theatre Royal, do. 
Walter Maytown ‘ A Young Musical Projessor. 


Jessie Maytown (his sister), 
Tuey Tomkins. 
Josiah Wiggins . 
Jabez Greedem 


A Painter of Photographs. 
Servant to Miss Maytown. 
Servant to Miss Tinsell. 

Al retired Grocer. 

TII Kb Wor p—** PAR-SI-MONY.” 


—_—_—__. 


[ Although the werd “PARSIMONY” has been acted in the previous | 


scenes, Vet thre folloy We ro are considered interesting, and aluost 


Mr. Greedem.—Nefore I earn another penny, I'll see how much the law 
will let me spend of yours. “(Scene 5th.) 


necessary, as an explanation of the fortunes of the different characters | 


at the conclusion. | 
EYE 4 SCENE 6th. : 
Enter Miss Lucy Tomkins and Mr. Josiah Wiggins. 

Lucy.—No, Mr. Wiggins! I’m not go riz up neither, nor so belated 
because we've come into a fortune; but I'm angry and disappointed 
with all human natur, and the men part of it in particular! Yes, with 
every one of ’em but my dear Master Walter; but then—Lor’ there's 
nothin’ human about him, Vm happy to say 

Josiah.— Pon my ’onner, Lucy— , 

Jucy.—Miss Lucy, if you please, 

Josiah.—Well, then, .V/ ‘ss Lucy; you're werry ‘ard upon fellers, 
although I remember the time when you called yourself a unpertected 
female, and seemed to wally us lords of creation. . 


5 4 


rl 


pe FAS 


Lucy (shuddering, and aside to the andience).—Oh! what a awful thing is 
a jealous man! 


Lucy.—That’s wery likely, because in those days they knew how to 
keep their distance; but I attest people as swears they can’t live with- 
out yer, just because the family ’spere’s assaulted. : 

Josiah.—Now, really Miss Lucy, your ’siniwations is most unjust ; 
[ve always felt the most tender of passions for you, and you know it; 
but the fortunes of our ’ouse is reclining, and, most cruel of yer sex, I 
shall be driven to drown— 

Lucy (with a little scream and some alarm).—Not yourself, paca 
Josiah—or (sobbing) Lucy Tomkins will soon cease to be Lucy 
Tomkins. ee 

Josiah.—Not myself, dear gal, but my sorrers, in a glass of Barclay’s 
best, so speak not of death— oe 

Lucy (interrupting).—Lor’, I never thought of death, but of ceasing to 
be Jiss Lucy ‘Tomkins only to become rs. Somebody else 


~ —— _ 


Walter Maytown.—Why, you see, Jessie, this Greedem was & grocer 
in the town, &e. &e. 


Josiah (tragically).—Now, Lucy, why will yer throw cold water on 
my ‘issin ’art; can’t yer see how near it is to bustin’, and all along o’ 
you—you scorns me because we're poor, and I presents, (looking down 
at his clothes) a shabby suit; but I feels a norrible conwiction about a 
wiper, all kivered over with buttons, wot I seed you a speakin to the 
other day, and which, if I catch him, VM scrunch him like a hangry 

| tiger! and leave (deliberately) nothing but his mangled buttons to tell 
the dreadful tale. 

Lucy (shuddering, and aside to the audience).—Oh! what a awful thing 
is a jealous man! but how he must love me to want to murder some- 
body for me. (Going up to Josiah, and placing her hand on his shoulder) 
Dear Josiah; there, don’t be such a stoopid! I prefer you to a world 

of buttons. 
Josiah.—Then you must leave off aggrawating of me, Lucy, and 


| 
| comport yourself like a young ooman as will one day be the wife of a 
distinguished man. y 
Lucy.—Oh, that 1 will, Josiah Wiggins (a knock at the door is heard); 
' but, lor’ bless me, there’s a knock at the door, and you musn’t be Seen 
here, so go Josiah. Good bye, and remember the sooner you ertinguish 
yourself the better. | Lxit Josiah. 


SCENE Tru. 
| -ln Elegantly Huarnished Room, with Jessie and Walter Maytown seated 
ata table strewn with papers. 


Jessie.—Ts it not strange, Walter, that nene of papa’s relatives should 
ae known of those important, negociations with Jabez Greedem ? 
ilar Not at ally when you remember papas extremely reserved 
one Cler, and his great objection to business affairs being intruded on 

us family. 
Jessiee—Well! J cannot vet understand how such an acquaintance 


could have sprun; : : 
‘ . up betwee . ere Cae Th a SC are 
respect. 5 UW een two men so entirely different in every 


,  Walter.—It was 3: thi : 
tiered sae oa this Greedem was a grocer in the town, a noto- 
cinauins hanes an and a first-rate accountant; when papa’s 
eye ge emecamel somewhat. embarrassed (owing to the 
failure of the Binchester Bank in’ G 1 
lirouehohis ge _ Bank), he called in Greedem to go 
through his books with him ] + im i ie 
fingiaiheek it » Who frightened him into the belief 
of affairs being in a hopeless state. ; * 
inaideesys S state, and offered him the loan of a 
few hundreds, which was accept d 
antares huh Age teen a ecepted, at an enormous rate of 
interest. As a security, papa’s clai aie : 
eat erie ened Ea > Claim to the Firville estate in 
Jreland was placed in the miser’s hands: 
yee eTe, eon i "EFS hands; and the whole of 
this was transacted without the knowledge of but 
é ‘‘ B 
themselves. 8 Se alin ake 
Jessie —Then I suppose that poor pa 
out a will—left the secret with Gree 
possessor of the estate? 

: if alter.—Exactly $03 for by & most singular coincidence Sir 
Robert Firville—a comparatively young man—died suddenly 
without issue, within a few weeks of papa, who wax thatrece 
heir. Greedem immediately sets off to Ireland and takes posses- 
sion as the pretended agent of Mr. Maytown’'s widow, offers the 
estate for sale, and receives 20,000/. for it, which, after rolling 
about in the slough of usury for sixteen years, he now—in a fit 
of spleen or fear that his gay young wife may have too much to 
spend—affectionately hands over to me, as the son of the man he 
so basely defrauded. 

Jessie.—But is he actually now penniless ? 
Walter.—Overreached in every way. No sooner had he un- 
burthened himself in our favour, than two of his clients—who 
had the bulk of his money at a fabulous interest—were declared 
bankrupt, and Jabez Greedem is now as poor in reality as he 
once pretended to be. 
Jessie.—Poor Mary Tinsell! What a sad disappointment for her, 
and what an end to all her hopes and schemes ! 

Walter—Ah! indeed poor Mary! J have not been unmindful of 
her, Jessie; but she has firmly refused every effort I have made to 
ensure her an independence, and says that in future she is resolved to 
possess nothing but what she works for. Tibbie tells me that the 
cheerfulness and moral courage she displays are worthy of a better 
cause; and her patience with the old man is wonderful. ‘She says—in 
her own peculiar way— I married him pretending it was ‘for better 
or for worse,’ but of course believing it would be for the better. Well! 
so far it has turned out for the worse; but Vl take advantage of the 
occasion, hoping in the end to be the better for the lesson.” 


’ 
me 8 sudden death—with- 
vem only, and he became 


Jessie.—There were always many fine points in her character; yet 
I more than ever feel that she was not suited for you, and JT must 
confess that I now look forward with wnspeakable pleasure to 
your marriage with Tibbie. 

Walter.—Doubtless all is meant for the best! Tibbie and I 
were always friends, and I can only say, that if I had seen as 
much of her perseverance, talent, and general goodness twelve- 
months ago as I am conscious of now, I should neyer have 
thought of casting my lot with Mary ‘Tinsell. 

Jessie.—Rely upon it, dear brother, that greater happiness than 
we have ever known is yet in store for us, and all we have 
to desire at the present is, that the kind friends who have so 
patiently borne with us in our trials and misfortunes may live 
to see us grateful for their patronage and forbearance. 

[ Both bow, and curtain falls. 
Exp or Cmarape— PARSIMONY.” 


ANSWERS ON PASTIMES, 


SPURS FOR LADIUS. 

Mapanm,—I much wish the writer of “Riding for DLiuies,” who 
has so great an objection to their wearing spurs, would give some 
good reason for so doing. After all,it seems to resolve itself into 
this,a simple point: “I have never worn, nordo I intend to wear 
wu spur;” but this is, 1 think, no argument. I can reiterate the 
truth stated by “ Amazon’s Husband.” Only last week, riding 
in the country with a friend, and wishing to follow him across 
a small brook, my horse, upon coming to it, swerved, and 
although I tried several times to see if I could get him over 
by using my whip freely, it utterly failed. Fortunately for me 1 had 
my spurs on, which I used pretty sharply, with the result of my horse 
taking theleap properly. Upon coming afterwards to a cross road, I 
must again have been obliged to have left my companion if I had only 
my whip, for to turn my obstinate horse IL was unable until I made 
him again feel my spur. Now my horse was not really a bad-temper, 
yet I wouldask what, in such a case, is a lady todo? Is she only to 
go the way her horse wishes ? because she is told it is cruel and wrong 
for her to wear spurs, and use them if her horse disobeys. I do not 
think any of the writers against them would like to do so, and to prove 
they are not a whim of modern days, I send you a few lines from the 
poem of the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” written by Chaucer, who was 
born about A.p. 1328, and wrote the above poem when he was sixty years 
of age:— fie 


Upon an ambler esily she sat, 
Ywimpled wel; and on hire hed, an hat, 
As brode as is a bokelir or a targe ; 

A foremantel about hire hippes large ; 
And on her fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 


[ enclose a sketch of my spurs, made like the pattern T sent, 
which fits into a spring box in the heel of my boot; of course 
they could be made quite straight in the neck, or any other 
shape a lady may fancy. I prefer this one, as it allows the 
trousers, which ought always to be strapped down under the 
foot, to tit close to the heel of the boot. 

Thanking you for making this question so open to discussion, 
and trusting my fair sisters will try in a proper manner before 
they condemn the use of spurs by ladies,—I remain, Madam 
yours obediently, [iM ial bea 

[The sketch enclosed by our correspondent is a copy of a spur 
now very generally used, and therefore we do not engrave it.—Ep. | 


—— 


Mapam,—Many thanks to one of your correspondents who 
recommended the rowel spur, as being best suited for ladies’ 
wear. 

I ordered one some days ago of Maxwell, 161, Piccadilly, and 
which I wore on Saturday, for the first time. ‘he rowel has five 
points, each point being half-an-inch long, very sharp and fine. 
It fits into a socket in the heel of the boot. The boots are 
Wellingtons, and are made by Hook and Knowles, 66, New 
ond-street. 

Could you oblige me by inserting the following, as I quite agree 
with “Amazon’s Husband,” in the necessity of our Wearing a spur: 
My horse, on Saturday, seemed determined to canter off with the left leg. 
I tried to remedy this by pulling the left rein, but, finding this was of 
no avail, I immediately gave him some sharp thrusts, which made him 
plunge a good deal; but I continued to spur, and, at last, it had the 
desired effect. 

Now I think the above will show how necessary it was that my heel 
was armed.—I remain, Madam, yours, JANET ‘l'——n. 


| 

| _ Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston entertained at dinner on 
| Saturday evening last, at Cambridge House, his Excellency the Italian 
| Minister, Count Pahlen, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., and Mrs. 
| Cowper, Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Mr. Flem- 
| ing, Kc. 


Ips and SupscripER FROM THE BEGIN- 


Avyoxyvita. —-The 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sinc should send their names and 
addresses. We suspect that they 
know something of each other. 


DRESS. 


Juuia.—You ask us to recommend 


costumes for a fancy ball which will 
be characteristic of Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water. 
difficult matter, as we are ignorant 
ot the personal appearance of the 
wearers. Earth can be represented 
either as Ceres or Cybele. About six 
years ago the Duchess of Manchester 
appeared as Cybele at a fancy bal 
which was held at Hanover-square 
Rooms, which was attended by cher 
Majesty and the whole Court. The 
Duchess wore on the occasion, a 
dress of the finest white parege-cash- 
mere embroidered with gold ina 
Greek design running round the top 
and bottom of the skirt. Across the 
centre twined a wreath of myrtle 
leaves in gold embroidery. The } 
waist was gathered in by a gold band | 
engraved with lions—an emblem of 
Cybele. The sleeves were looped 
with six golden fibulee from a Greek 
model. Acrimson scarf was fastened 
on the left shoulder with a gold 
prooch. Her Grace wore on herheada | 
crown of golden towers, and bore in | 
her hand a golden sceptre and key— | 
theemblemsof Cybele. This personi- | 
fication was considered at the time a 
very successful one. A less classical | 
dress would be a brown barege petti- | 
coat with a green tarlatane one over 
it. This should be studdedover with 
wild tlowers; the bodice should be | 
draped with flowers to correspond, | 
In the hand a cornucopia should be 
carried, and on the head wheat ears 
and fruit should be arranged. Air 
should have as light and zephyr-like 
acostume as possible. Sky-blue tar- 
Jatane with white tulle-illusion over | 
it would be appropriate; a small | 
gold trumpet should be carried in | 
the hand, and gold stars worn in the 
hair. Fire should have a golden 
tissue dress with a red gauze over it | 
looped up and studded over with 
gold tinsel cut in the shape of flames. | 
Water would be well represented in | 
a white crépe dress with aqua- { 
marine green tulle illusion arranged | 
so as to represent waves. Shells | 
and coral should be studded over | 
the dress; the hair left loose and | 
flowing with water lilies clinging to 
it, ‘These are, of course, only hints 
to achieve success; an experienced | 
dress or costume maker must be 
applied to. 


address of Mr! 
Wheatley (“Carlisle and Cumber- | 
land Jewellery”) is, 31, English- 
street, Carlisle. 
Cartes W.—We have inserted your 
queries concerning lavender water, ; 
&e., hoping that some of our readers 
may be able to give you the desired | 
information. It is indeed a eurious 
coincidence that the style of dress 
alluded to by ‘ Minnie” should | 
exactly correspond with your own. | 
iE. A—We regret that you found the | 
last Fashion Sheet “too ugly to look | 
atagain”: had you had the courage | 
to do so, you would have found | 
that one of the toilettes was an) 
evening one. Another ball dress ap- | 
peared also 
which was published 


with 


£,—You have mistaken our meaning. 
We admire crinoline in moderation } 
but certainly not when it is so exten- 
sive that in a small room it knocks , 
over all it comes in contact with. 
We will make inquiries about the 
engraving, and let you know in our | 
next nuniber. | 


PASTIMES. 


A Sunecrisen. — Surely it would be 
very easy to turn over the dictionary ' 
and select words for charades. Take | 
a few picked out quite at hazard.— 
1, Considerate — consider-rate 
water-rate). 2. Dogmatic—doz-mat- | 
tick. 3. Infirmary—intirm-mary. 
X. (Bath). — Quadrille is, we fear, 


| 


almost extinct as a game in this} 


country. You will find its laws fully 
stated in “ Bohn’s Handbook ol 
Games.” 


X.—' Lumber 


J. E 


ANGELICA, — We 


in the Fashion Plate | 
the | 
Ladies’ Journal on the 22nd Nov. j 


DOMESTIC PUTS. 


Netty Gray's linnet has a few White 


feathers coming on its back. [Let 
Nelly take great care of her bird; 
it will grow whiter at each moult. 
We have one at present six years 
old, and nearly all white; it is very 
handsome. It began after its first 
moult to grow white each year.) 


This will be rather a| Mary B.'s skylark has not sang since 


his moult, neither does he look in 
good health. [Give him hard-boiled 
eggs chopped fine in his German 
paste, and three or four meal worms 
daily. They may be procured at 88, 
Joln-street, Tottenham-court-road. } 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Euise.—Next week Maitre Jacques will 


give you a monograph upon * Plum 
Puddings”—a seasonable subject. 
Pie” is a very old- 
fashioned dish. We will endeavour 
by next week to discover for you a 
reliable recipe. 
R.— Fried oysters are —fried 
oysters. You may fry them as you 
please, in lard, butter, or oil, and you 
may cook them plain, or soused in 
egz and bread-crumbs, and you may 
serve them with or without lemon 
juice. . 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


Exqumer.— Malachite is the grecn 


carbonate of copper. There is no 
lime in it. Prince Demidofi’s mines 
in the Ural chain produce some very 
fine malachite. 
SocIETy. 
will answer your 
question concerning the number of 
the Protestant NSisterhoods next 
week. They are conducted on dif- 
fereut plans, but we do not think it 
is necessary to be the possessor of 
large pecuniary means to enter into 
any one of them. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


R. R. Poxp.—We think that the police 


os 


reports which have lately appeared 
ought to convince you that the 
“ garotte panic,” which has agitated 
the public mind arises from a mis- 
conception of the real state of things, 


An Anxtous ONE—We cannot under- 


take to reply to questions upon points 
of jaw, and should advise you to 
consult. a respectable attorney, and 
tell him all the facts of your case. 
Asa general proposition it may bo 
stated that the Statute of Limitations 
bars a debt which has been due six 
years; but there are ‘many things 
which will serve to take a debt out 
of the operation of the statute. If 
you and your sisters ‘put your 
name” to a bill for your father you 
are none the less liable, either 
legally or morally, because he and 
not you had the money. 


Pavitye.—lIf you can get a correct 


size of the gentleman’s foot, we 
would advise you to have the slip- 
pers made up before presenting 
them. Your gift would then be a 
completa one. If you do not get 
them made up, we consider it would 
bain bad taste to offer to pay after- 
wards. 


“PEAREULLY TGNORANT.’’--Harmoniums 


are made both with and without 
stops. Those which have stops are 
decidedly the more complete imstru- 
ments, as the stops produce greater 
sweetness and fullness of tone, as 
employed. The address of the pub- 
lishine office of ‘All the Year 
Round” is, No. 26, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, W.C. 

F. axyp G. W. (Scarborough). — You 
were both right. There have been 
two roya! Saint Elizabeths. One was 
the wife of Louis [V., the Landgrave 
of Thuringia. She died in 1231. The 
other was the wife of Denis, King of 
Portugal, and died in 1336, We are 
not aware of any modern English 
biography of either of them. 


| Drry-rot.— The cause of dry-rot in 


wood is an oxygenation of some of 
its component parts, and a corse- 
quent disintegration of the structure. 


(the §. R—kL. The correct quotation is :— 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
2. The line— 
“Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,” 
—is the opening one in Congreve's 
“Mourning Bride.” 


The Lady's 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE WEEK has not been a very eventful one, politically 

considered. The coming marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and the rumours from Greece about Prince Alfred, being among 
The Court Circular announces that the 
een paying several visits to town, mainly 
ng upon his aunt, the Duchess of Cain- 
ht to have had much to do with the 


the leading topics. 
Heir-Apparent has b 
for the purpose of calli 
bridge (who is thoug 


arrangement of his marriage), of 


of dropping in at Marlborough 
being 
the Lond 5 
that the marriage of the Pr 


festivity, of finery, expenditure, 


abandon all hope of see 
and a good suggestion has be 


chapel in St. James’s Palace. 


large number of persons. 


set in order for him to his entire satisfaction. 
oners are grumbling sadly about an announcement 
ince is to take place at Windsor ; 
but the Globe (usually well informed upon Court matters) has 
declared that the statements hitherto made as to arrangements 
for the marriage are, without exception, unauthoritative. ‘Those 
who look forward to this event as an occasion for rejoicing and 


ing the pageant take place in London, 
en made that, if it do take place 
in one of the royal chapels of the metropolis, it shall be in that 
of Whitehall, rather than the far 
‘Those who attended the wedding 
of the Princess Royal will remember but too vividly how im- 
possible it is for the most ingenious of Lord Chamberlains to 
render St. James’s Chapel Royal tolerable to anything like a 


Alewspaper. 


visiting the Cattle Show, and 
House to see that his house is 
Some of 


and profit, need not therefore 


smaller and more inconvenient 


riy . . ° . ra . 

j The “ Greek question” (everything is ‘t a question ” now-a-, 

; ays) has not progressed much so far as action is concerned ; 
ut the rumours of Prince Alfred’s election grow louder, and, in 


spite of the confident assertions of the Z¥mcs, that his accept- | 
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ance of the offer would be impossible, we cannot but perceive a 
very painful and alarming vacillation in the mode in which 
that journal has more lately referred to the point. We have 
already said that the only thing impossible in the politics of to- 
day is to predict that any iniquity will not be committed, and 
we must confess to serious apprehension at hearing the watch- 
word given and caught up in a parrot-ery by many other 
organs of the press, that this candidature of Prince Alfred is 
intended to act against France. This is the bugbear which 
has driven us into every Source of expense and of diminution of 
strength which has arisen. for many years past. Alternately our 
dreaded foe and our friendly ally, she is made the “ leader 
horse” to drag us now into a Chinese war, and now into spend- 
ing millions upon the fortification of our coasts. Can it be pos- 
sible that the shortsightedness of this people can go so far as to 
drive them, through sheer jealousy of France, into sanctioning a 
proceeding which can have no other end than to compass that 
which the Crimean war was entered into ostensibly to prevent ? 

We must regard the decision of what is called the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce upon the question which they have 
lately been debating, with mingled feclings of regret and satis- 
faction :—of regret that the majority have pronounced in favour 
of a view so dangerous to the interests of the country ; but of 
satisfaction that even among men who are engaged in following 
the selfish pursuit. of wealth, such a respectable minority as 
that which voted with Mr. Spence should dare to testify their 
preference for national honour over so much per cent. ‘The 
question was: Ought England to agreeto the proposition that the 
private property of enemies should he liberated from the lia- 
bility to seizure in time of war? Itis true that after the volun- 
tary, but unauthorized cession of the Right of Search at the 
Treaty of Paris, this 18 but a minor matter. ‘Che right which 
we had up to that time claimed of seizing an enemy and 
his property wherever they could be sound, was that which gave 
us the supremacy of the sea. Surely the most humane way of 
making war is not to kill men, and reduce it to a mere duel 
between armed vessels—that is to take war back to the medizeval 
times in the south of Europe, when states fought their battles 
by men-at-arms, hired and fitted expensively for the purpose. 
What the free-lances and the German rviters of olden time were 
the Merrimaes and the Afonitors and the Warriors are now. The 
argument which appeared to sway the Liverpool Merchants most 
was the new fallacy of Mr. Cobden, that Hngland being a com- 
mercial country is more liable to injury from a war allowing cap- 
tures and reprisals than any other people. ‘The answer to that is, 
that the commercial preponderance of England is an additional 
obligation upon her to preserve intact her supremacy of the 
sea; and that if she loses that supremacy, by thus laying down 
all her effectual means of making war, she will cease to be able 
to enforce her rights by arms. ‘This, however, is not the view 
of the majority of the Liverpool Chamber of Conmmerce—as it 
is called; for Chambers of Commerce are only accidental 
meetings of merchants for their own purposes, and are not 
bodies having any legal functions, or even existence. 

It is stated that before Sunday next the Mausoleum erected 
in Frogmore Gardens for the remains of His late Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort will have received its tenant. he 
solemn inauguration of this tribute to the departed Prince will 
thus take place nearly on the anniversary of his death. 

Fat beeves and muttons, not forgetting the porkers, have 
occupied the attention of the London sight-seers during the 
week. For the first time the annual show of the Smithfield 
Club has been moved out of Baker-street to the New 
Agricultural Hall, Islington , and fine gentlemen, aye, and fair 
ladies too, who may be supposed to know and care little for short- 
horns, or southdowns, or black Chinese (except in such forms as 
filets de beuf aux Champignons, cotelettes a la Soubise, or jambou 
de Bayonne), have graced the fine new show Hall with their pre- 
sence. ‘The Cattle Show is one of the genuine Christmas shows 
of London, and should no more be missed this year than a 
peep at Leadenhall Market on Christmas Eve, or at the panto- 
mime on “ Boxing night.” 

Another terrible colliery accident has set its bloody mark 
against this week, reminding us of the fearful rent of human 
life that we pay for our coal fires, It isa saddening, a terrible 
thing to reflect upon that it may be proved beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute that our collieries cannot be carried on without 
the yearly sacrifice of 2000 human lives. No doubt many other 
of the blessings of civilisation are as costly. Commerce demands 


with human food; houses cannot be built without condemning 
their quota of men to death and maiming; yet there is some- 
thing in these colliery accidents so directly terrible, that they 
seem to produce a greater effect upon the imagination than any 
other kind. ‘Lhe sailor dies at least in the fresh and open air, 
and those who are killed by machinery and by the falling from 
scaffolds usually meet. with an instantancous fate ; but conceive 
the horror of being shut up for hours, sometimes many 
hours, in a narrow tunnel in the very bowels of the earth, 
and Death slowly approaching, often in some new and 
especially fearful form. ‘This new accident near Barnsley has 
caused the sacrifice of from fifty to sixty lives. The details are 
of the most harrowing description. ‘The calamity was caused 
by an explosion of “ fire-damp,” caused by the firing of a shot. 
The miners were thus shut up in the part of the mine ignited by 
the explosion, and at the time we write no news had been 
received tending to excite the slightest expectation that they 
had suffered anything but an awful death. ‘This calamity, 
though not so great in extent as that at Hartley, even surpasses 
it in the horror of the facts, and we hope it will arouse at last a 
national sense of the duty of providing a national fund com- 
petent to assuage the misery caused by this vast expenditure 
of human life. 
There ig an item of fashionable intelligence this week which 
has caused some stir and talk in clerical circles. ‘The marriage 
ceremony which took place between the Karl of Eglinton and 
Lady Sophia Pelham (the daughter of Lord Yarborough), on 
Saturday last, is stated to have been held in the drawing-room 
of the Countess Dowager of Eglinton. Of course a special 
licence renders amarriage legal wherever and whenever it may take 
place; but some of the clergy are complaining grievously that 
the example of a disregard of the Church and her ceremonies 
should thus be set in high places. A correspondent of our con- 
temporary, the Clerical Journal, thus protests against it :— 
I know that a recent high example may be quoted in defence of this 
proceeding ; but with all deference and respect to the high characters 28 
well as station of the illustrious family alluded to, I cannot but protest 
against any earthly authority or dignity being accepted as sufficient to 
sanction a want of reverence for the Church's standard of Christian 
doctrine and practice. Though our Cliurch does not regard marriage 
as a sacrament, she has, with the Church of all ages, received if, as an 
institution of God, to be entered into and venerated, as deriving its 
obligations from Him, and therefore to be fitly solemnised in His 
presence, and with a special service of worship. Unchiristian legisla- 
tion has, indeed, sacrificed this principle for the gratification of those 
who choose to avail themselves of the profanation, and lowered the 
sucial connection, for human purposes, to a civil contract ; but that ought 
uly to increase the desire of all whe respect the judgment of the Church 


its yearly tale of thousands of lives ; machinery must be fed - 


and of antiquity, based upon Holy Scriptures, to resist every encroach- 
ment on the sacredness of the marriage bond. How is this done when, 
in a solemn act of worship, the house set apart for God’s service is de- 
serted for a private room, and the ceremony, hallowed bya most solemn 
and devotional service, performed as any serious family transaction 
might be, in the midst of the associations of ordinary and’ gay life. 
hese late acts may adduce the pressure of domestic sorrow to account 
for the wish to avoid publicity; but surely the pious heart will find 
itself drawn thereby into stricter union with God rather than feel in- 
clined to detract, in the slightest degree, from ministrations to his 
honour. It is more imperative for those who deprecate the too pre- 
valent tendency manifested in some quarters towards a rejection of 
those bonds of union between religion and the ordinary transactions 
of life, to raise their voices against the restoration of this irreverent 
and irreligious practice now of late years seldom witnessed ; because 
it is to be feared that these instances may bring the all-powerful in- 
fluence of fashion to its support and furtherance. If it comes to be 
regarded as @ mark of distinction, it will require as distinguished 
example to check its prevalence, as has unfortunately again launched 
it into the fashionable world. 3 

‘The solemn enthronement of the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, took place, with great ceremony, yesterday, in the cathe- 
dral, whose building was commenced by St. Augustine. Next 
week we shall give some account of the ceremony. 

It is curious to observe the altered tone of the police reports 
on the subject of the garotters. ‘The facetious Punch, and the 
anything but facetious Observer, continue to regard the matter 
from the alarmist point of view; but itis clear that many of 
the instructors of the people are beginning to think that they 
have been rather too hasty in giving way to the prevalent panic. 
On Monday last a statement appeared in most of the papers 
describing the result of certain inquiries which had been insti- 
tuted as to alleged cases of garotting, and even of death 
ensuing from garotters’ attacks. ‘I'wo cases will suftice by 
way of example. One was that of a clerk, who had ab- 
sented himself from business for some days. On returning 
to his employers, he had a plaister upon his forehead, and 
related a very piteous tale. He had been garrottedin a passage 
leading out of Paternoster-row, under the very shadow of St. 
Paul’s, and he had been'to the hospital and had his head ban- 
daged. The police, having heard of this case, made inquiries, 
and the result was a discovery that the whole story was false 
from beginning to end. ‘(he clerk had not been garrotted, anc. 
had not been to the hospital; and when they removed the 
plaister from his forehead, it was found that it covered—=not so 
much asa scratch. ‘The fact was that the young seamp had been 
attending to his pleasures rather than his business, and took 
this means of excusing his absence. ‘lhe second case was that of 
a gentleman connected with the Crystal Palace, and residing 
at Sydenham. It was alleged that he had been garotted 
in Whitechapel, and robbed of his watch, and that he 
had suffered so much from the violence which attended the 
robbery that he had died in consequence. Upon inquiry it 
turned out that the poor gentleman was really dead, and he had 
been robbed of his watch in Whitechapel ; but he had died un- 
questionably of consumption, and the loss of his watch, by an 
ordinary case of picking pockets, had taken place about four 
years ago. We regret also to add that® several of the cases 
brought before the magistrates prove only too forcibly the justice 
of our observations as to the real danger to the public arising 
from large numbers of timid and inexperienced persons carrying 
lethal weapons about with them. At the Southwark Police 
Court, on ‘Tuesday, a respectable licensed victuatler was charged 
with striking the watchman at the Surrey Docks with a life- 
preserver upon the head. ‘The evidence clearly proved that 
they were both a little overtaken in liquor, and that the pub- 
lican mistook the watchman for a garotter and treated him 
accordingly. At the same court, and on the very same day, a 
man and woman in respectable circumstances were charged with 
being drunk and disorderly in the streets, aud the woman with 
flourishing about a loaded pistol. In screwing up their courage 
against the garotters, they had screwed just a little too much. 
The magistrate discharged this brave couple with a caution, 
but very properly detained the pistol. 

The case of the woman Rosalie Doise, who was tortured by 
the French mode of conducting criminal examinations ai secret, 
into confessing a murder, of which she was entirely innocent, 
has drawn the following indignant remonstrance from Victor 
Hugo, always an earnest opponent of capital punishment, and 
of too severe vengeance upon criminals. It is as follows :— 

MONSIEUR LE REDACTEUR “DU TEMPs.” 

Mowstuurn,—Veuillez, je vous pric, m'inscrire pour cent francs dans 
la souscription Gardin. Mais il ne faut pas ce borner & de largent- 
Quelque chose de pire peut-étre que Lesurques, la question rétablie en 
France au dix neuvieme sidcle, laveu arraché par Vasphyxie, la camisole 
de force & une femme grosse, la prisonniére pousce & la folie, on ne sait 
quel effroyable infanticide légal, Yenfant tué par la torture dans le 
ventre de la mére, la conduite du juge d'instruction, des deux présidents, 
et des deux procureurs-générawx, Pinnocence condanmée, et, quand elle 
est reconnue, insultée en pleine cour dassises au nom de la justice qui 
devrait tomber & genoux devant elle; tout cela n’est point une affaire 
d'argent. 

Certes, la souscription est bonne, utile, et louable, mais il faut une 
indemnitié plus haute. La société est plus atteinte encore que Rosalie 
Doise. Loutrage & la civilisation est profond. La grande insultée 10} 
c'est la justice. i 

Souscrire, soit; mais il me semble que les anciens gardes-des-sceau® 
et less anciens batonniers ont autre chose a faire, ct quant a moi, jaiu 
devoir, et je n’y faillirai pas.—Recevez, ete., Vicron Hueco: 

Hauteville House, 2 Décembre, 1862. 

[Translation. | 
TO THE EDITOR oF “ LE TEMPS.” 

Sm,—Have the goodness to put down my name for 100fr. in the sub- 
scription Gardin. But we must not confine ourselves to money 
Something worse, perhaps, than the affair of Lesurques, the re-establish= 
ment of torturein France in the 19th century, confession extorted ry 
suffocation, the straight waistcoat put on a pregnant womad,, the 
prisoner urged to madness—I know not what frightful legal infanticide 
—the child murdered by torture in its mother’s womb—the conduc 
the examining magistrates, of the judges, and two procureurs-genera a 
innocence condemned, and when afterwards acknowledged, insulted jn 
open court in the name of that justice which should have fallen 0? 105 
knees before her; all this is not an affair of money. 

No doubt the subscription 1s well, useful, and praiseworthy; 
higher indemnity is called for. Society is more deeply wounded thar 
Rosalie Doise. ‘The outrage to civilisation is profound. n th 
matter the greatest insult is offered to justice herself. 
Subscrive—be it so; but it appears to me that the ex-keeper® of the 
seals, and ex-leaders of the bar, have something more to do 3 and a& 
for myself, I have a duty, and T will not shrink from it.—I have, & 
Hauteville House, Dec. 2, 1862. Vicron Huge: 


put & 


We beg to call theattention of our readers to the Coventry WON 
bookmarks. We have had one or two forwarded to us for insp en 
tion, and we can bear our testimony to the really peautiful Ore 
and make of these elegant fabrics. " They are a proof 0 what po 
skilled artisan of Coventry can produce. We trust that every ws 
of our readers will make up their minds to spare six stamps: “are 
procure one, at least, of these elegant little articles. We cat bees 
them that they will not regret ‘the outlay, as they will not 140 
receive a useful book-register for the money, but they will hell 

find employment for some of the industrious workpeople 
who at present are suffering from distress as much as 
shire cotton weavers. he bookmarks are admirably 
presents, and can be obtained from the manufacturers, + 
pats and Johnson, Lronmonger-row, Coventry—for six st 

DYT. 


adapted 
Messrs -* 
wwps— 
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THE FEMALE BLONDIN. 
\ \* HAVE RECEIVED the following proposition from a 
correspondent, as a means of raising money in aid of the 
“Female Blondin,” and we submit it to the consideration of 
our readers. For our part, we may add that the samples of 
patterns enclosed are of rich material and handsome patterns, 
and the price charged does not seem excessive :— 

Mapam,—-I have an immense number of handsome silk patterns 
adapted for ladies’ fancy patchwork, either as handsome covers, 
cushions, lounges, and divers other things. Taying already sold a 
great many of them at 2d. per pattern, I would sell the remaining 
portion of them at half that price, and devote 3d. out of every shillings 
worth sold, to assist the Female Blondin. If, then, you would give 
fall publicity in your journal free of charge, for insertion, I would 
send packages of silks, carriage free, to any lady you might think will 
forward this object, at the following rates:—A package of 12, 1.5 
24, 28.3 36, 38.3; 48, 48.3; and so on. ; 

I would then propose that ladies should send for so many dozens, 
and I should send them carriage free, and then they could remit ae 
the money in postage-stamps, and I would forward to you a tite ot 
every lady that I could supply, and those I could not, if sold out, as: 
still have a great number of silks to dispose of (at 12s., 14s., and 16s. 
per yard-patterns) about 3 inches square—some most elegant in juality, 
style, and make. Being out of business now, I have time to devote to 
this object of charity. . edie 

Besides this, I think it will afford amusement to many a lady dux ing 
the winter evenings, as 150 patterns make a most elegant cover if 
nicely arranged in device, at a cost of 12s. 6d, the cover, at the fo of 
1s. per dozen patterns. Wm. 8, Asupy. 

26, Hawley-square, Margate, Dee. 8. 


FEUILLETON OF THE WEEK: 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. 


{OME VERY HANDSOME VOLUMES have made their 
N appearance this week. Perhaps the most notable as a beautiful 
work (whether we regard its illustrations, | typography, paper, or 
binding) is Mr. Wise’s volume on “ The New Forest: its History 
and Scenery,” published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. It is, in 
every respect, a gem of a book—a capital book on a capital subject. 
All about the forest; dear to those who love to be ‘ under the 
greenwood tree ;” plenty of historical lore, legendary anecdote, and 
topographical description; then thpre are sixty-three exquisite 
gems of wood engravings, drawn by Walter Crane, and engraved by 
Mr. Linton; and all this is printed upon the most beautiful tinted, 
thick paper imaginable, and is bound (small quarto size) in a 
glorious binding of purple and gold. A noble and resplendent book ; 
tit in every way for the library of my Lord or the boudoir of my 
Lady. 

Another book which is likely to make some stir is “ Lady 
Morgan’s Autobiography,” edited by Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, and 
prefaced by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. On seeing the outward bulk of 
the two volumes we can hardly wonder that three people have been 
required to make them; but, on examining them, we are afraid that 
we cannot help detecting just the suspicion of a tendency to book- 
making. The really interesting matter in these volumes, carefully 
selected, might possibly have made a very decent octavo volume 
of moderate size; but what have we here? Lady Morgan’s 
autobiography tumbled in wholesale upon the pages, with all its 
imperfections and redunddncies uncorrected and unpruned ; all 
the yanities of a talkative, sprightly old lady—whose ima- 
gination occasionally outran her accuracy — exposed bare before 
the world. Her letters—many of them filled with idle gos- 
sip of the most frivolous and unimportant kind —serve to fill 
hundreds of pages; and, after all, large type and broad margins haye 
been called upon to contribute their quota of help to swell the book 
into two unwieldy volumes. As far as we can discover, ninety-nine 
hundredths of the book is Lady Morgan’s own—crude as she left it. 
Mr. Dixon has contributed a very brief preface. The pen of 
Miss Jewsbruy is traceable here and there ; but we think her labours 
might have extended the length of correcting numerous errors in 
Freneh spelling with which the volumes abound. Next week we hope 
to lay before our readers a detailed examination of this book, in which 
Wo shall give chapter and verse for our opinion. 

A more satisfactory “lady’s book” is Mrs. Henry Wood’s new 
novel, entitled “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” It may be taken as 
a kind of companion-piece to “ The Channings.” The scene is at 
Helstonleigh, and the plot is very similar. There are the two rival 
families, rivals all through, from the elders down to the boys atthe 
college-school. There is even the incident of the twenty-pound note. 
Yet Mrs. Wood has, with much the same materials, managed to pro- 
duee variety ; and we have little doubt that those who have read 
“The Channings” will like this novel none the less for the resem- 
blanee which it bears to its predecessor. Talking of novels, it is an 
interesting fact that ‘Lady Audley’s Secret” has reached its seventh 
edition, and if it be true (as we have heard) that the publisher, Mr, 
Tinsley, has marked his sense of this success by voluntarily adding a 
Very handsome premium tothe substantial sum already paid to Miss 
3raddon for her book, that is a fact which does him the highest 
credit. 

Last week, we gave some words of commendation to the new 
Comer, “ Colman’s Magazine,” which, as far as we had yet became 
Acquainted with the publication, were entirely deserved. We 
Tegret to say that a more careful perusal compels us to qualify 
Cur praise. Unaccustomed to reading novels published in parts, 
We had passed over Mr. Rands’s story, entitled “The Mystery 
of the Mere;” but our attention having been directed to 
this, we have read it with attention, and must declare 
Sur conviction that few of the gentlemen whose names are 
Set upon the fly-leaf of “ Colman’s Magazine” can be aware 
°f the violent and offensive manner in which the banner of 

Jissent is being flourished at the head of their little band. It is 
etter for such publications to avoid sectarian matters altogether ; 
ut we are persuaded that not even a respectable dissenter will 
*pprove of such phrases as ‘wicked old parson,” or “ cassocked 
Tuftian,” being applied to a minister of the gospel according to the 
‘ites of the Established Church ; and it certainly ill accords with the 
Profession that ‘ sensation” was to be avoided, to find that the first 
“atastrophe evolved is the disappearance of a clergyman of the 
hureh of England presumably by the agency of the “ Old ’Un.” 

A very important and valuable addition has lately been made to 

1€ sculpture galleries of the British Museum in the form of ‘The 

‘on of Cheeronea.” This noble animal once stood upon a monu- 
Mental tomb, erected in Bootia, B.c. 8338, to the memory of those 
Who fell in the Battle of Cheronea, which the Bootians fought 
*gainst Macedonian Philip. Pausanias, mentioning this monu- 
Nent, declares that it had no inscription upon it, but only the figure 
fa lion, ‘as an emblem of the spirit of these men.” Travellers 

‘modern times make no mention of the lion; but about twenty 
rare ago it was discovered in fragments scattered about the ruins 

the tomb. These fragments have now been brought over, and 
: = being put together by Mr. Newton, whose Halicarnassian experience 


“ great knowledge of the period of art to which the Lion of Cha- | 


Shea belongs, guarantee that the work will be well done. 

Another piece of sculptural news—only this time modern—is that 

: the last meeting of the Council of the Art Union of London, it was 

;Solved, on Mr. George Godwin’s motion, that a premium of G00/ 

tae be offered, under conditions which will be advertised, for a 
Ye or group in marble. The competition is to be by plaster 

odes, and will be open to the artists of all nations. We must 


at 


Co TF ry 
reais that we are no great lovers of the competitive system. No 
titi ly good artist who respects himself will submit to these compe- 


®hs, for reasons more than one. 


= Contemporary records, or pretends to record, as a scientific fact what 
NN 3 fally believe to be intended fora joke at the expense of the fair sbx. 
Ser 


av * wqepe e ; . 7 » 
“Nine, and is exhibiting it in Paris. “he figure,” adds the 
“Ontem 3 D ? 


porary, “ which ts that of a@ woman’—of course! and the joke 


is quite a new one. Now, if the Professor would invent an editing 
machine, and send it to the oftice of our contemporary, might he not 
save the proprietor some expense, and those who care for the 
interests of literature and art a considerable amount of scandal ? 
The dramatic event of the week has been the Royal Dramatic 
College Ball, held at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday night. The 
afiair appears to have been perfectly suecessful; and the reporter of a 
daily contemporary, who was present, testifies to the interesting fact 


that ‘the general company was very select, though spirited.” This | 


reminds us of the description which’, simple young lady once gave 
us of a gentleman, that “he was very cleyer, athough pimply.” 
At the Haymarket Theatre, on Monday, Mr. Sothern played Lord 


Dundreary for the 300th time—an excellent proof of the ability of | 


the actor, we admit. But what of the British public ? 


At the Princess’s a little one-act piece has been produced, entitled 
“Law versus Love.” Its success is but moderate. 


This day (Saturday 13th), Mrs. John Macfarren opens at the St. 
James’s Hall a new musical entertainment written for her by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren. The entertainment seems attractive enough, 
judging by the programme. It comprises selections from Weber, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Becthoyen, Thalberg, and G. <A. 
Macfarren. Mrs. Macfarren will be assisted in the vocal parts by 
Miss Eliza Hughes. 


A LEDERER. ER. OM. PARTS: 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


° Panis, December 10, 1862. 
T IS IMPOSSIBLE to chronicle the events of the week in Paris 
without giving the first and most prominent place to the so 
long talked of inauguration of the Boulevard du Prince Eugine by 
the Emperor, a solemnity which came off Jast Sunday with all that 
display of municipal magnificence in which the French nation both 
excel and delight. The Imperial family had only returned from 
Compiégne to the Tuileries on the previous evening, and some 
curiosity, mingled with apprehension, was felt, to see whether the 
programme of the /éte would be strictly adhered to, the public mind 
being still full of the rumours so rife on the subject towards the 
close of the past month. The weather, which had been intensely 
cold some ten days previously, had changed to a succession of rainy, 
foggy days, and fears were entertained that a down-pour of rain 
might turn the whole scene into a signal failure. The day, however, 
proved more propitious than might have been anticipated, although 
the sky retained its dull leaden hue, and the sun refused to shed 
even one of its pale December beams over the gay decorations of 
this popular pageant. 
At half-past one o'clock precisely, the Emperor mounted his horse 
in the court of the Tuileries, and with Prince Napoleon on his right 


and Prince Joachim Murat on his left hand, and attended by a 
brilliant staff, composed of his marshals and conerals, took his way 
by the Place du Carrousel, along the Rue dak Rivoli, as far as the 
Boulevard de Sébastopol. All Paris Was on foot from an early hour, 
and crowds lined almost the whole of the route through whieh the 
brilliant cortege had to pass. The old-fashioned fountain of the 
Chateau d’Kau, which stands close to the opening of the new 
thoroughfare, had been transformed into one mass of verdure and 
flowers, over which its grim old stone lions poured forth their 
streams of pure water with great effect, Fyrom this point, the houses 
and shops were decorated with streaming banners, and every window 
was filled with curious and animated faces, 

At the point where the new boulevard commences, a temporary 
arch had been erected, composed of trophies and gilt trellice work 
interlaced with laurels, and surmounted by a gigantic golden eagle, 
with outstretched wings. A velure of rich ‘oreen velvet, bespangied 
with golden bees (the emblem of the Napoleonic Dynasty), concealed 


the opening of the arch, and was only drawn aside, at a given | 


signal, as the Emperor approached, when j¢ disclosed to view the 
lengthened vista of the boulevard, nearly two miles in length, as far 
as its termination at the Barritre du Trdne. Venetian masts, green 
and gilt, from some of which streamed banners of the national 
colours, while others were surmounted by eagles, and all bore 
escutcheons emblazoned with the cyphers of the Emperor and 
Empress, and the arms of the City of Paris, lined the whole of this 
long avenue. 

The imperial cortege was headed by a detachment of the Cent- 
Gardes, whose brilliant stecl helmets and macnificent accoutrements, 
mounted on their fine, large, black chargers, produced agrand effect 

_ along the new line of the promenade, on either side of which a file 
of National Guards, and of soldiers of the line, were drawn up. 
Wherever demolitions had taken place, and unsightly gaps might 
appear, palings of wood-work, painted over to represent a wall, had 
been erected, so that nothing was left which could in any way mar 
the effect of the procession. The Emperor and his staff next fol- 


‘tain Professor Faber, it is pretended, has invented a talking | 


lowed, another detachment of Cent-Gardes succeeded, and then 


came on the imperial carriage containing her Majesty, and the 


ll 


| cession retraced its steps in the same order in which it had advanced, 
and was everywhere received with the warmest acclamations. 

The Empress was looking remarkably well, and appeared de- 
lighted at the cordial reception and greetings bestowed on the 
Imperor and herself, which she acknowledged in her usual graceful 
manner, She wore on this occasion a dress of rich violet-coloured 
silk, and a white tulle bonnet, with white feathers, both over and 
under the rim. Oyer her shoulders she had thrown on a Cachemire 
of gold tissue, of magnificent workmanship. The Duchess d’Essling 


| Was attired in a /avane-coloured dress, with velvet mantle of the 


same hue, edged swith light-coloured fur. The Emperor, who is 
growing stouter, was nevertheless looking well, and appeared pleased 
at the reception given him. 


Immediately after their Majesties’ departure, the barriers, which 


| had till then kept back the multitudes from the interior of the Place, 
| were remoyed, and a rush of 


| tion suddenly took place, 
| whole passed off most suce 


people from every quarter and direc- 
No accidents, however, occurred, and the 
} ) ¢ ccessfully, Within less than an hour after 
his Majesty’s speech copies of it, hastily printed, were being circu- 
lated among the crowd, and were placarded about in every direction. 

The fountain represents marine horses and ocean divinities spouting 
forth cascades of water, and 18 Surmounted by a globe over which 
stands a figure of La (rloire. The effect of the whole is fine and 
spirited. The arch itself is a striking-looking monument, dedicated, 
as the inscription on its frontispiece $ellsiina eiltocthe armics tak 
Crimea, Italy, China, and Cochin-China, by the Emperor Napoleon 
Tif.” A car, drawn by four horses, in which stands the: figure of 
France, is placed on the summit of the arch, which is further 
decorated at the top by various figures representing the different 
corps which form the armies of the country, while the names of the 
great battles fought in the above campaigns will be engrayen 
-below. 

In the evening the principal houses and buildings in the Vicinity 
were illuminated ; and in spite of the oceans of mud which deluced 
the boulevards and the adjoining streets, crowds continued to cir- 
culate throughout the evening and up to alate hour. The people 
seemed to consider this /éte, as the Hmperor evidently wished it to 
be, a thoroughly popular one, and enjoyed by the dense masses 


| through which the new and magnificent boulevard is about to dis- 


tribute long lines of well and solidly-built houses, instead of the 
unventilated, unhealthy tenements which formerly existed in that 
locality. 

I have left myself little room for other subjects. The return of 
the Court to the Tuileries will, no doubt, be the signal for that of 


‘ many other families, though actual gaieties cannot be said to com- 


mence until after the new year and its festivities. Preparations for 
the important “ Jour de l’'An” are already very evident everywhere ; 
but so wide a subject requires a wider space than I can devote to it 
to-day, and must be postponed to a future opportunity. 

The Théatre Francais has at last brought out M. E. Augier’s new 
comedy. The first question asked you by your acquaintances just 
now is, “Have you seen ‘Le Fils de Giboyer?’” The event has 


Duchess d’Essling, her lady in waiting, followed by two or | 


three other carriages with the _Yemainder of the Kmpress’s 
suite. A detatchment of the Guides closed the procession. En- 
thusiastic acclamations greeted the Emperor on his first appear- 
ance, and when it was observed that he purposely detached him- 
self from his suite, and even his companions, and for some fifty 
yards walked his horse at a foot’s pace along the newly-gravelled 
walk, the cheering of the populace became overpowering, and the 
Emperor might for some minutes have appeared to be wholly pure 
rounded by the ourriers de Paris without guards or soldiers to protect 
him, had danger been apprehended. This well-judged and delicate 
piece of flattery and of confidence in the turbulent population of the 
working fiubourgs was evidently sensibly felt, and roused their 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch. 

Following then this long line, the Emperor and the cortege at last 
reached the Place du Tréne, where the magnificent works planned 
by the municipality are eventually to be carried out. The whole 
of the interior of this enormous space had been cleared the 
better to display its gigantic proportions, and leave exposed to 
view the triumphal arch at the end, backed by the ancient 
pillars of the old Barritre, the handsome fountain in _ the 
centre, and the line of colonnade encircling the whole, and forming a 
sort of entrance to the Boulevard opposite the triumphal arch. On 
either side of this arch raised seats, capable of accommodating 
20,000 persons, had been constructed, to which the public were 
admitted by tickets, and which were all occupied before half- 
past one o’clock, while a dense mass of the population of the 
neighbourhood and more distant parts of the town thronged 
round the colonnade and the adjoining Boulevards. Jmme- 
diately in front of the arch stood a richly decorated tent, where 
the Emperor was to receive the addresses of the prefect and muni- 
cipal body. There, followed by his staff, the Emperor alighted and 
awaited the arrival of the Empress, who shortly made her appear- 
ance. After receiving the congratulations and addresses of the 
prefect and municipal body, the Emperor replied ina speech of which 
the public journals will haye given you the contents, aud which 
was chiefly remarkable for the calmness and moderation of its tone, 
and the exquisite tact he knows so well how to exercise. The happy 
allusion to Richard Lenoir—an individual who had raised himself by 
his industry and talents from the humble position of a porter and 
common workman to become one of the most eminent manufacturers 
in Europe, and whose name the Emperor proposed conferring on one 
of the new avenues of that quarter, instead of that of the 
Reine Hortense, by which the public already designated it—was 
fully appreciated, both at the time it was pronouned and afterwards, 
It is one of those ready and happy means by which the great ruler 
of this realm knows how to ingratiate himself with and secure 
the hearts of the working classes, whose advantage he endeavours so 
assiduously to promote. After distributing several decorations to 


| various persons concerned in the undertaking and inauguration, his 
| Majesty mounted his horse to return to the Tuileries, and the pro- 


1s yet known definitely about the 


assumed almost political proportions; the Emperor's name had 
been so ostensably put forward as connected with its appearance, 
that it was at last made the subject of a note in the official journal, 
the JMouttew, which gravely asserts that his Majesty was in no 
way concerned cither in its suppression or appearance. Meanwhile 
opinions are divided as to its merits, though all agree in the wit 
of the piece. By some, it is said, to be askit on religion and priest- 
craft, and as such condemned, while others assert it is only the 
show of religion and hypocrisy which is held up to contempt. The 
difficulty of gaining admittance must not be altogether omittted, as 
constituting one of its principal merits in the eyes of many. 


RaGs FoR MAKING Paper.—Rags to a considerable extent have been 
imported into this country for making paper. In the ten months 
ended Oct. 31 there were 16,182 tons imported, against 12,495 of the 
previous year.—Vorning Post. 


Work ON Icrt.anp.—The Court Journal, in noticing Mr. Syming- 
ton’s “Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland,” observes, that 
“there is much to interest a curious reader, in the shape of descriptive 
sketches of the manners, history, superstitions, &c., of the people; and 
not the least valuable part of the work consists of some very amusing 
and well-executed translations from the original Icelandic. “N umerous 
and excellent wood engravings, by Mr. W. J. Linton, contribute to the 
general completeness of these ‘Pen and Pencil Sketches.’ ” 


A Frevp vor Trayvenr.— Having set his heart on a tour in that 
island in the Northern Sea, (Iccland), so famed for volcanoes, boiling 
springs, and antique literature, Mr. Symington took passage in the 
Danish mail steamer Arcturus, spent a summer's holiday exploring its 
recesses, kept a careful diary, and has now given to the world the 
result of his observations ina neat little yolumne, profusely illustrated 
with characteristic woodcuts. His work has the merit of fidelity, and 
those who might be thinking of penetrating to that region of fire and 
ice, will find in its pages many useful hints for their guidance.”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 


For Tourtstrs.—The Builder, in noticing Symington’s “ Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland,” observes that “it will send 
visitors to the land of the Geysers. Mr. Symington shows that Iceland 
can. be visited, and enjoyed, aud madeuseful during a summer's holiday ; 
and he gives such information in the course of his very interesting little 
hook, as will make the trip easier and pleasanter for those who follow 
him. The appendix contains translations of thirteen Icelandic stories, 
besides specimens of old Icelandic poetry.” 


Tie BreavaLBane Esrares.—The Stirling Journal states that little 
destination of the unentailed portion 
of the estates, and the immense private fortune of the late Marquis. 
His rental was about 60,0002. a-year from land, besides a large in- 
come from other sources. The rental of the-entailed estates, which 
come into the possession of the present Earl, is about 40,0000. a-year, 
while a great many of the fine works of art, &ec., in Taymouth Castle and 
the other faunily seats are alsoentailed. We have heard that the executors 
of the late Marquis are likely to be the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Camperdown, the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Jerviswoode, Lord Kinnaird, 
and Mr. Laurence Davidson. It appears, however, from a legal notice 
Which was on Wednesday posted on the notice-paper of the Sheriff 
Court of Perthshire, that the succession to the earldom is to be dis- 
puted. It is said that the late Marquis was married before, and that a 
son by that marriage is alive. If the case comes before the court the 
public may expect some wonderful disclosures. ‘The new claimant is 
Lieutenant Donald Campbell, late of the 57th regiment—the recognised 
heir of the late Marquis being Mr. John Alexander Gavin Campbell, of 
Glenfalloch, a lineal descendant of a younger branch of the family. 


MisraAkeN KINDNESS TO Crruinats.—It cannot be said that the law 
of kindness has not been recognised in prison discipline during the past 
twenty years. But it must be said that a mistaken kindness has pre- 
vailed, and the criminal class have been encouraged to impunity by the 
evideut unwillingness of disciplinarians to inflict punishment of such a 
kind as would make a real and lasting impression. What kindness is 
it to a burglar to treat him so that he shall see that he is an object of 
tender solicitude, and so that there shall be a liberal premium held out 
to the practice of hypocrisy ? This is a most unkind way of dealing 
with a man whose moral nature has been perverted, so that to him 
wrong is right, and right is wrong, and a life of lawless violence a suit- 
able alternative to one of retirement, and ease, and planty. Having tried 
the mild method, and with this result, it is time we tried a method more 
decisively corrective, and sought for new ways of making the punish- 
ment terrible. Look ata gang of convicts at work—at work? no, at 
play. See how it requires at least six to move a log of wood or bar of 
iron that a free workman would lift without help and dispose of in a 
few minutes, whereas it will occupy hours for that group of well-fed 
criminals to convey it to its place. One reason why our convict estab- 
lishments cost so much and return so little is because convicts do not 
work at all. Jt is a mere delusion to suppose that convicts labour ; 
they simply drone away the hours, and obtain scarcely enough exercise 
to fit them for the digestion of their warm and nourishing meals. It 
may well be said they are better kept than paupers. It is simply true; 
aud as to their supposed arduous tasks, let that point be settled by a 
visit to Woolwich, Dartmoor, or elsewhere, and if convicts are any- 
where seen at work, let the fact be made public as speedily as possible, 
—City Press. 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


_ THE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 
EXHAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCHES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘t JOURNAL JAUNE, 


A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. | 
| 


(Continued from our last.) | 


[At this part of M. Gribou’s journal a hiatus occurs, of a truth 
valde deflendus ! Whether they have been torn out by the worthy 
journalist himself, or by the host of the Hotel des Grenouilles, 
before determining to send the M.S. to us, we are unable to 
determine. | 
; ONDAY, JUNE 2np.—I have now examined the entire of the 
\ marvellous collection gathered together under the big shed. 
The opinion of myself and of Jules Pirer, as to the abominable 
ugliness of the latter, is quite unchanged ; but we are filled with the 
most intense admiration of the wonderful treasures of industry and 
art of which the collection is composed. Every day I go there I 
come upon something new and marvellous tome. Human ingenuity 
can compass nothing more curious than is here to be found. There 
is a machine for doing almost everything ; a machine to make ice ; 
a-machine to generate steam without heat; a machine to milk cows; 
a machine to wake you in the morning, and tumble you out of bed if 
you do not attend to the summons. I even discovered a machine to 
make you go to sleep, in the form of a chair made of deer’s horns. 
T-think I shall purchase that chair; it is elegant and appropriate. 
In.my maison de campagne, tired with my day’s shooting (™moimeaur), 
and perhaps also of the too lively conversation of Madame Gribou, I 
shall place my feet upon my hearth, and sleep the sleep of the just. 

Other contrivances did not appear to me to be quite so Ingenious 
or desirable. A rustic set of furniture, for example (highly com- 
mended for what is called in this country ‘ Tea-in-the-Arbour”), 
did not seem to me likely to be very comfortable, or to promise 
anything resembling repose. The chair might, perhaps, be recom- 
mended to the Monastery of the Trappists as a mortification to the 
flesh; or, indeed, it might be used with advantage to invite 
an importunate friend or creditor to sit down upon. 

Tuesday, June 3.—I notice an important difference between 
the visitors who attend on the half-crown days and those who 
come on the shilling days. It is on the latter that the artisans 
and their wives and children do most abound. These brave 
folks come early and stay late. They bring their dinners with 
them; their sandwich of meat, and their sandwich of cheese ; 
moreover their saucisson de pologne and of saveloy. They hide 
large bottles of beer in their ample pockets, and do not care 
for the richer, but more expensive dishes of Messrs. Morrish 
and Veillard. These good people also seem to pay the greatest 
attention to the department of machinery, and to the useful 
articles of manufacture rather than to the ornamental ones. 
Thus I observe that on the shilling days, the cloths and leather 
of Russia, the blankets of Holland, and the silks of France, are 
more thronged than the Koh-i-noor diamond, the Malachite 
tables, or the Sevres china. On the half-crown days it is quite 
different. Then the beantiful dames, and cold, proud, blonde 
misses saunter superciliously through the picture galleries, 
without deigning so much as to look at the machinery in 
motion, and are only enthusiastic around the cases of the 
jewellers. Ido believe there are some of the fair and aristo- 
cratic season-ticket holders who never penetrated any deeper 
than the naye, but who walk backwards and forwards between 
the eastern and western domes, staring at each other until it 
is time to eat luncheon, and then walk about and stare again 
until it is time to go to dinner. The fashionable rendezvous 
of these people is the great, ugly, bright-coloured Majolica 
fountain of Mr. Minton, which they crowd around and stare at every 
day, and which certainly can stare at them back again. The waters 
of this fountain are perfumed in order (as Mr. Diddler told me) to 
prevent the people from turning up their noses at it. I have before 
remarked upon the prominence of the nasal organ in the English. 
I begin to suspect the fallacy of that proverb which says that there 
are only two ways to an Englishman’s heart—through 
his mouth and through his pocket. To these two 
ways I would add, through his nose. Of this they 
seem fully conscious themselves, as many of their 
popular expressions will prove. Thus, if you ask an 
inglishman the way to a place, and it is straight 
before you, he will tell you to “ follow your nose.” 
Lord Palmerston, the great Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, is said to lead the people “by the nose,” and 
they, on’ their part, pay him for doing so “ through 
the nose.” It is even the custom (so Mr. Diddler 
tells me) when a motion has been made in the House 
of Commons for the nation to pay less, and the 
Government has a victory (as, indeed, on that ques- 
tion it always has) the Speaker cries out, ‘ the Nose 
has it.” his disquisition brings me to a sketch 
which [ made of a group at Mr. Rimmel’s stall, 
illustrating the use and quality of the British Nose. 

Wednesday, June 4.—'To-day I met at the Exhibi- 
tion the Secretaries of the English Societé d’Accli- 
matation. They were there for the purpose of col- 
lecting curious dishes and wines for the dinner of 
thé society which is to be held at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday, next. I obtained for them some of the 
wines of my country from Jules Pirer, and also some 
other contributions ; so they very obligingly gave me 
an invitation to their dinner, which I accepted. Mr. 
Diddler is also to have a ticket, so that he may 
report the speeches in his paper. The secretaries seem to be very | 
pleasant men. One of them is the celebrated Dr. Frank Buckland, 
who wrote a treatise on. ‘Water Bridges,” and is surgeon to the 
Queen’s 2nd Regiment of Life Guards. Dr. Buckland is also well- 
known for many other things. He discovered the Toad in the Coal, 
and sings very good songs at the Polytechnic Institution. The 
other secretary is called after the perfidious Hudson Lowe, 
who basely acted the part of gaoler to our beloved Emperor 
in St. Helena. Mr. Diddler assures me that Hudson Lowe is 
not yet dead; but that he is still a member of the House of 
Commons and editor of the Times. I drew the portraits of 
the secretaries of the Acclimatisation Society as they were 
selecting some preserved salmon, which had been. preserved 
for ten years by a very ingenious process. The learned author 
of the “ Treatise on Water Bridges” may be distinguished by 
his snuff-box and gaiters; the relative of the perfidious Hudson 
is the stout gentleman on the other side. 

Saturday, June 7th.—This evening I went to the dinner of 
the Acclimatisation Society at Willis’s Rooms. There was a 
very distinguished company assembled, and we had Lord 
stanley in the chair. As I did not know many persons pre- 
sent, I was glad to secure a seat near Mr. Diddler, who gave 
me a great deal of extremely useful information. The saloon 
in which the dinner was held is the same in which the fash- 
ionable balls, called “ Almacks,” are used to be held. These 
balls were founded first of all by some Scottish ladies of the 
aristocracy, and were on that account called ‘All Macs.” 
The dinner was one of the richest and most various I ever sat 
down to. In addition to the usual agrémens of a good public 
dinner we had the birds’ nest soup of China, and the sea-slug 
broth of Japan; also we had ham of the Kangaroo from Aus- 
tralia; Chinese lamb; Syrian pig; various new kinds of birds 
from America; ducks of the Right Hon. Lord Grantley Ber- 
keley (nearly as big as swans), and wines, liqueurs, and pre- 
serves from all parts of the world. I ate and drank of every- 
thing that was offered me solely in the pursuit of science ; 
and I hope to be able to impart some valuable information 
as to bird’s nest soup, whenever that favourite Cochin-Chinese 
comestible becomes plentiful as an article of commerce. Mr. 
Diddler tells me that he doubts whether the men of science 
in England will prefer the birds’ nests of China to the mares’ 


OMNIBUS DORMIO. 


nests of their own country, of which they are usually very fond. 
If J can procure a specimen of these last I will do so, to bring over 
as a curiosity. 

I really thought the dinner would never have come to an end, 
as dish after dish, and bottle after bottle was handed to me. The 
bill of fare mentioned seventy-two different kinds of food and 


HOW COMFORTABLE! 


thirty-four kinds of liquors, so it may be imagined how it came to 
pass that I fell fast asleep during the eloquent speech of the chair- 
man. Iam not, therefore, able to give a very clear account of what 
was said; but I have a sort of recollection that the chairman was 
going to recommend the Government to make a large grant of money 


to the society, and that he would never rest satisfied until the silk- | 
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“THE NOSE ILAS It.” 


worm spun his cocoon on the mulberry-trees of Hyde-park, the 
wambat burrowed beneath the turf of Kensington, and the wan- 
doodle and the oozley bird were within the reach of the humblest 
purse at the stalls of Leadenhall-market. At this point I 
believe I fell asleep, and was only awakened by an enthusiastic 
gentleman from Australia, who was reciting a poem on the 


1} 
we 


” 


“TEN YEARS IN PICKLE! IT MUST BE DELICIOUS 


[DECEMBER 13, 1862. 


| benefits of acclimatisation, of which I can only remember these 


four lines :— 
I love to gaze upon the distant view, 
And see the troops of hopping kangaroo ; 
Or, ‘mid the gum tree's aromatic blossom, 
To watch the gambols of the gay opossum. 


Some of the speeches seemed to me very dull; but perhaps I 
thought so because the great dinner and many wines had made me 
so sleepy. At any rate, I thought I heard one of the secretaries say 
that if the dinner had not been quite so good, the speeches might 
have been better. But, perhaps I only dreamt it. However, having 
refreshed myself with a cup of “ Ayapana coffee ” (which tasted ex- 
ceedingly like roasted beans), I returned to the Hotel des Grenouilles, 
and when I finally went to sleep for the night, I dreamt that I was 
supping with Dr. Buckland and Mr, Lowe upon a hybrid between a 
wambat and a Digby herring, when Lord Stanley came and pro- 
posed that we should go and fish for mares’ nests in a river which 
was flowing with Camden wine from Australia; whereupon Mr. 
Diddler came up and said, that must not be, for Lord Berkeley had 
given orders that we should all be sewn up in one of his ducks, and 
roasted over aslow fire; whereupon I awoke in great alarm. 

(To be continued.) 


DIAMONDS. 


HAVE READ Lady Scott’s first chapter on jewels, with great 
interest, and am glad that we shall hear more of the matter 
from her pen. Apropos to large diamonds I cannot resist men- 
tioning a story told me by Mr. Tennant, the eminent mineralogist of 
the Strand. One day a person came into his shop and presented to 
him an enormous diamond weighing no less than 80 carats, and wished 
him to examine and report upon it. Mr. Tennant, with his usual 
ability, saw at a glance that matters were not quite all right. The 
owner of the diamond said— 

“What is the value of this stone?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tennant, “ what do you value it at.” 

51,2002,” was the answer. 

Mr. Tennant shook his head. The poor man looked pale. 

“Let me know the worst,” said he, “ but I will tell you its 
history first. A gentleman lately deceased has invested all 
his fortune in this one stone, and it is now to be sold, the 
money divided, and several legacies as well to be paid ont of 
the proceeds,” 

Mr. Tennant again shook his head. 

“IT am sorry for it,” said he, “ but I must tell you the 
truth. The stone is no diamond at all, but a white topaz, 
and its outside value is 20/.” 

This stone, I have suggested to Mr. T., should be called 
‘The Duffer Diamond.” Mr. Tennant has it now for sale. 
I understand that a law-suit took place about this stone, and 
that although It was proved to be worthless, the legatees 
claimed their money according to the will. Mr. Tennant 
showed me a small, but finé collection of diamonds, arranged 
for scientific purposes, and he desires me to say that he 
shall be happy to show them to Lady Scott. The specimens 
show the diamonds in their rough state, a state in which he 
is convinced they are annually thrown away in abundance by 
gold diggers. 

Many of these specimens are worth far more than gold per 
ounce, gold being about 4/. 16s. or 18s. per ounce, the diamonds 
are worth from 20/, 50/., or even 200/, per ounce; and yet 
these are thrown away from want of knowledge on the part 
of the gold diggers. If any persons intend setting out gold 
digging, they should take a lesson before they start from Mr. 
Tennant on the appearance of diamonds in the rough. 

Mr. Tennant kindly gave me a pamphlet “On Diamonds,” by 
William Pole, Esq., F.G.S.,* where some very interesting informa- 
tion relative to the Koh-i-noor is recorded. We learn that its origin 
is older than any historical records reveal, but it can be traced as 
far back as the beginning of the fourteenth century 
at Delhi, and from this time it became intimately as- 
sociated with the entire history of the Indian wars 
and dynasties.” Mr. Tennant informs me that two 
hundred years ago this wonderful diamond weighed 
219 carats, but a bit has since been split off it, and 
this slice is now somewhere in Persia. The cause 
of its splitting was probably an accident in setting. 

At the Exhibition of 1851 the Koh-i-noor weighed 
186 carats. It was cut in London by diamond-cut- 
ters from Amsterdam, and though now a regular 
brilliant, it is reduced to 102} carats in weight. 
But last week Mr. Harry Emanuel kindly submitted 
to me, through his agent, a most magnificent dia- 
mond necklace, made for a Russian Princess, the 
price of which was no less than 30,0007 It certainly 
wis a most magnificent ornament. The stones were 
so large and so fine, that one could hardly make one- 
self understand that they really were diamonds. 

In his lectures on mineralogy at Oxford, my father; 
I well recollect, mentioned that the one use of thesé 
large diamonds might be to represent large sums of 
money ina small compass; thus a good round sum 
would be easily portable, and be able to be con- 
verted into cash at any time. This, therefore, may 
be the meaning of swords, containing large and valu- 
able jewels, being presented to, and worn by great 
men, especially orientals, for when trouble comes they 
have only to pick up their sword and be off. 

This idea is also more or less prevalent among poor people i? 
various parts of the world, ignorant of banks and interest; thus the 
Italian women will get all the money they ean together to buy ® 
string of pearls to wear on their marriage-day. The women and thé 
men, at Malta, invest their money in gold earrings.  Agail: 
Mr. Fraser informs me that the people living at and about 
Panama collect pearls, and not knowing exactly what to 4° 
with them, conceal them in the earth. Thus he tells me ther? 
is an old man who is reputed to have a very large collectio™ 
of big pearls, altogether valued at about 80,000/, in his pos 
session. The old fellow has buried his pearls about in differeD® 
places, and will tell no one where they are, so that at his deat 
they will be lost for ever. There is a story, too, that a privat? 
in the Royal Horse Guards Blue, when the regiment w2* 
serving in the Peninsula, got hold of some valuable jewe* 
which he hid in a hole in a certain tree; on his return 
‘ngland he obtained his discharge, and went back imme 
diately to the Peninsula, and found his treasure there sU? 
and undisturbed. 

I have heard it stated that in all probability the very stoD© 
which Lady Scott mentions as formine the breast-plate of 
the Jewish High Priest, are most probably in existence some” 
where. The gems would be too yaluable to be thrown away? 
and have probably been buried for concealment-sake at so!” 
period of their eventful history. Frank T. BuckLAND: | 
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Tue Faxs Frorp, sweeping in a semicirele from Sniefelt 
fo Reykjanes, contains several minor fiords, and is crowdee 
with lofty mountain-peaks, sharp, steep, and bare. ad 
intense clearness of the northern atmosphere through whe 
these appear, together with the fine contrast of their colout’— 
reds, purple hues, and pale lilacs; 1 »sy-tinted snow or silver f 
glittering ice—all sharply relieved against the blue sky, 25 i 
magic confound southern ideas of distance, so that a mounta 3 
which at first glance appears to be only ten or fifteen a 
distant may in reality be forty or fifty, and perhaps consider’ i. 
more. ‘The capital of Iceland lies in the south-east of tn 
great bay.—* Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Icel@}™ 
By A. J. Symington (Longmans 1862). 
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OUR PATRERNS. 


BY MLLE, RIEGO DE LA BRANCHARDIERE, 1, PRINCES-STREET, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


44, RELIGIEUSE SLEEVES AND COLLAR, 
IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 

‘A T THE request of several subscribers, we have arranged a 
A design in Russian embroidery for the Religieuse Sleeves and 
Collar now so ‘fashionable in Paris for morning wear. © Our 
engraving comprises one sleeve complete, and the full size for 
working the pattern; also one half of the collar, full size, and a 
drawing showing the form of it when worn. The section describes 
the mode of working the Russian embroidery. 

The sleeves and collar are made of fine linen, doubled and stitched 
to the shape, the former being fastened with small jet or gilt but- 
tons, which are represented at the side between the small stars. 

This description of embroidery does not require the pattern to be 
traced on the material, it being formed by placing canvas over it 
to regulate the stitches. When finished, the threads of the canvas 
are drawn out, as in the section, in which one part of the pattern 
s shown with the canvas, and the other after it has been with- 
arawn, 

The Set will require eight inches of Penelope Canvas, 12 stitches to 
the inch, that is, the exact size of the squares in the section; the 
common quality should be used, it being both thinner and cheaper. 
The pattern is worked with very fine black or coloured ingrain 
embroidery cotton. 

W hen the sleeve or collar is made the canvas should be tacked over 
it, and: the pattern formed» by working a stitch on all the four 
sides of each square of the canvas, working the‘stitches over the 
two threads, and forming them in the back-stitch, asin ordinary 
Stitching ; of course taking them through the linen. Work every 

Square of the pattern in the’same ‘manner. 

‘he Stars are formed by working across two stitches of the canvas, 
and crossing it 3 or 4 times at right angles. When the pattern is 
finished, the edge of the canyas should be unrayelled, and the 
threads drawn out singly fromthe work. The canvas'can be cut 
close to the. pattern, and the piece in the centre of each sleeve 
used for the ends of the collar, . 


45 SHADE FOR. MODERATOR LAMP. 
: NETTING. . 
eas, SHADE is intended to cover a lamp when in ordinary use, 
. > “being designed: expressly. to subdue the dazzling effect of the 
~~ frosted glass’ globes, without ‘obscuring the‘light su as to darken the 
room. _It.is composed of a piecé of square netting, worked with 
white cotton; and an:aperture being left in the centre for the chimney 
of the lamp, the corners hang in graceful folds over the circle of the 


globe, When the netting is made, the design given in the square |}. 


pattern to the left of the lamp is embroidered in darning stitch, with 
ndalusian wool, working the flowers with magenta, and the leaves 
With green. The scallops are worked with white cotton, and 
embroidered with the magenta-wool. F 
‘ATERIALS,~—F or the netting, 2 reels of Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s- 
head crochet cotton No. 18,‘a steel ‘mesh No. 18, and another No. 
5; measured,in the circles of the bell-gauge; a flat ivory mesh 
One-third of an inch wide, and a steel netting needle. For the 
Pattern one skein each of Magenta and green Andalusian wool, 
“And a rug needle; The whole of these materials, including meshes 
4nd needles, can be obtained at the above address for two shillings 
and sixpence. 
THE SQUARE. 
The directions given will make a Shade 22 inches square. If a 
ifferent size is required, larger or smaller meshes must be used. 
°mmence, with the thread and No:'15 mesh; on a foundation of 
120 stitches... All netting should be begun on a foundation of 
afew rows, and not ona string. 
‘us square is commenced in the centre, and part of it must be 
Worked in two pieces to form the opening for the glass. 
Ist row—Net 52 stitches, turn back: 
nd row—Plain, netting the 52 stitches. 
rd Tow—Plain, and net a second. stitch into the last stitch to 
Merease, : ome : 
~ | Tow—Plain. 
“th row—Plain, netting 2 stitches in the last stitch. 
~ Sth row—Plain to within one stitch of the end, then turn back, leaving 
the last stitch unworked. ‘Repeat the 2.last rows 3 times*more. 
13th row—Plain. Cut off the thread, and to form the other side, 
Commence in the last’ stitch of the foundation row, net 52 
“Stitches plain, turn back, leaving 16 stitches in the centre; then 
© make another piece to correspond with that already worked, 
Tepeat the 2nd and following rows to the end of the 13th row, 
and to join these two pieces together, turn the thread twice round 
the mesh, and net‘a; stitch in the last stitch of the 1st piece, net 
the remaining stitches of it, leaving one stitch at the end. 
th row—Net the stitches to the long thread between the 2 pieces, 
4nd on this thread net 3 stitches; net the stitches of the other 
Piece, leaving, one stitch at-the end; then net 6 rows along both 
. I Pleces, leaving a stitch at the end of each row. 
Will now be-advisable to cut the work off the foundation, and run 
-* string into’ the 13th row; then net plain rows backwards and 
orwards, leaving a stitch at the end of each. row until there are 
only 3 stitches left. Cutoff the thread, and to form the other side, 
tthe work, join the thread to the Ist stitch of the 1st row, 
‘nd net the 52 stitches. Repeat exactly the same as the other 
Side, working. the 2nd piece on the 2nd piece, and joining them 
the same manner as before. Run a string along the 4 sides of 
& square, about 10 stitches from the edge, and with the thread and 
0. 13 mesh, net a plain row, putting the needle into each of the 
Stitches left at the end of the rows; then net 3 stitches in the 
Corner, and repeat. the same along the other three sidés. Net 
_ “nother plain row on these stitches, and fasten off. 
THE SCALLOPS, 
mesh and cotton, net 13 stitches on a 


4 


Ist row—With the ivory 
foundation; turn. back. 
aa tow—With No. 15 mesh, net the 13 plain. — 
~~*Tow—With thd ivory mesh, net a plain stitch and then net 2 
; ‘Stiches in the next stitch, alternately to the end, netting the last 
4t Stitch plain. 
~~ “4 5th, Gth, 7th, and 8th rows—With No. 15 mesh. 
xy, Netting, 
h Tow—Turn the thread round the mesh, and missing a stitch, net 
plain inthe next stiteh; continue turning the thread round the 
Mesh and netiing 1 plain in every alternate stitch to the end. To 
finish the scallop, cut it off the foundation, and with the cotton 
ofeee draw the stitches of the Ist-row close together, and fasten 
dirmly, : 
Work 19. Seallops more. the. same, 


AIL plain 
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Four Corner ScaLLors.—Commence with 21 stitches instead of. 13, 
and work the same as ‘before ; being more stitches they will be 
larger than the others.” 

When all are worked they must be sewed to the last row of the 
square, allowing 10 stitches of it to each scallop. 

The work should now be washed, stiffened, and pinned out square, 

EMBROIDERED Parrern. - 

The square pattern in our engraving is an exact copy of the netting, 
with the design for embroidering on jt, Bach black square repre- 
sents one stitch of the netting; the white squares, or leaves, are to 
be embroidered in darning stitch with the green wool; and the 
dotted squares, or flowers, with the magenta wool. 

The darning stitch is worked with a rug needle, and formed by pass- 
ing over and under a ‘thread of the netting alternately, working 
backwards and forwards uniil the Space is filled; it can either be 
done in the hand, or the square of net may be tacked ona piece of 
oil-cloth or stiff paper. It is better to commence at each corner of 
the design, and the dotted row which runs round the four sides of 
the square should be worked with magenta on the last row of the 
net, so as to conceal the joining of the scallops. 

When finished, work on the five plain rows of the scallops with the 
magenta wool, and darn alternately 3 stitches to the right and 8 to 
the left. 

THe Frair—Work round the opening in the centre with the green 
wool and ivory mesh, netting 8 stitches in each loop of the sel- 
vedge; then with No. 15 mesh, net 2 rounds plain, and fasten off. 

eo a 

46. FORGET-ME-NOT BORDER IN SATIN STITCH. 

rW HIS BORDER is suited for trimming Children’s Dresses, and 

L should be worked on fine Jaconet Muslin or*Nanzonk, with 

Walter Evans and Co.’s Embroidery Cotton No. 80°for the satin 

stitch, and No. 24 for running round under it. Tho outer edge is 

to be overcast, and the remainder worked in raised satin stitch. 

The centre of the large leaf is to be ont out and filled with 

Bruxelles net, worked with Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, No. 36. 

EE BE a 
47. PAPER WEIGHT. 
ATERIALS—1 ball of gold twine; 4 rows of green glass beads, 

M 7 rows of white, 1 row of red, and 1 row of blue; 1 skein of 

wire, No. 24; Penelope Needle, No.2; 1 reel of Walter Evans and 

Co.’s Mecklenburgh thread, No. 2; and 1 rug needle. For the 

frame, a piece of wood, 33 inches long, 21 inches wide, and seven- 

eights of an inch high. The whole of these materials can be 
obtained at the above address for two shillings and sixpence. 
THE Top,-. 

Cut otf about two yards of the Mecklenburgh thread, and thread the 
rug needle with it, double it and knot the two ends together; 
then for the - 

Ist row—Thread a green bead, and pass the needle through the knot 
to secure the bead; thread 19 green beads more, then 1 white 
bead; and for the 

2nd row—Miss the white and the last two green beads; pass the 
needle through the 18th green bead of the Ist row ;*, thread 1 
white bead, and missing the next green bead of the Ist row, pass 
the needle through the next green bead, Repeat from * 8 times 
more, then pass the needle through the 1st green bead. 

3rd row—(Thread 1 white bead, pass the needle through 
white bead of the 2nd row, 9 times. ) 

4th row—Thread 2 green beads, pass the needle through the last 
white bead of the 3rd row; (thread 1 white bead, and pass the 
needle through the next bead of the 3rd row, 8 times). 

5th row—Same as the 4th. 

6th and 7th rows—Thread 1 green and 1 white bead, pass the needle 
through the last white bead of the 5th row; (thread 1 white bead, 
and pass the needle through the next bead, 8 times.) Repeat the 
last 4 rows 4 times more. 

24th and 25th rows—As the 4th and 5th rows, using all green beads ; 
fasten off, 

When the thread requires joining, a weayer’s knot should be used, 
and concealed under a bead. 

THE SIpgs, 
1st row—Thread the needle as before, then thread 1 green bead, and 


the next 


. pass“the needle through the knot to secure the bead; thread 


another green and 3 white beads; and for the 

2nd row—Pass the needle through the 1st white bead, thread another 
white bead, pass the needle through the 1st green bead. 

*3rdrow—Thread 1 green bead, pass the needle through the last 
white bead; thread a white bead, pass the needle through the next 
white bead. 

4th row—Thread 1 white bead, pass the needle through the last 
white bead; thread 1 green bead, pass the needle through the 
next green bead. 

5th row—Thread 1 green bead, pass the needle through the next 
green bead ;.thread 1 white bead, pass the needle through the next 
white bead. 

6th row—Thread 1 white bead, pass the needle through the next 
white bead ; thread another white bead, pass the needle through 
the next green bead. Repeat from* at the 3rd row, 25 times 
more; then work the 3rd, 4th, and 5th rows; and to make it 
round, pass the needle through the white bead of the Ist row, and 
through the white bead of tho last row, then through the green 
bead of the lst row, and the green bead of the last row; fasten 
off. Place this round the four sides of the wood, and the top Over 
it: the top ought to be large enough for the green edge to project 
over the sides; then with a needle and thread join them together, 
by passing the needle across the thread on which the Ist row of 
white beads of the top are threaded; then down one of the beads 
of the side, up the next bead and through the next space of the 
top. Repeat all round. 

THE FLOWERS AND LEAVES. ; 

Ist FLower—Thread on the wire 12 blue beads, and with the gold 
twine, leaving an end of about 4 inches, make 5 chain, turn, miss 
4, 1 single in the Ist stitch to make it round; and for the 

lst round—Take the wire on which the beads are threaded, place it 
along the foundation chain, leaving an end of. nearly. 2 inches; 
work 8 plain in the foundation chain, carrying the wire under the 
stitches, 1 single on the Ist stitch. 

2nd round—3~ chain, pass down a bead, work 1 plain on the wire, 
using it as the foundation of the stitch; 3 chain, pass down another 
bead, 1 plain on the wire, 3 chain, pass down a third bead, and work 
2 plain on the Ist round. . Repeat three times more; then for 

The Stem-—Work 12 plain on the two ends cof wire, and fasten off, 
Thread the rug needle with the end of twine left at the com- 
mencement, pass it through the Ist round to the right side of the 
work; thread 3 blue beads, pass it across the centre; through the 
Ist row to the wrong side, and fasten off. 

Work another flower the same, using blue beads instead of red, and 
red for the centre. 7 


1st LEAF—Thread on the 


bead threaded, and pass the wire back again through thavomner! 


four beads, drawing the wire through f, : ae 
it 9 beads more, Commence with .. Aetia Bas tA ae 
then 1 plain‘on the wire tothe right of the-sth bead, 8 shane 
plain on the wire to the left.of the bead; *, then‘ I chains 


Ain, . 


4 


_ down a bead on the double wire, and mics; aa Se 
foundation chain, work 1 treble in the next sijtele pee 22: LP 


Repeat from * twice more, then’L chain, 1 bead;\miss-J, ang 1 


plain as before, turn so as to cross; lay the “wire -with tho beads 
along the foundation chain, work 2 plain in'the 1st-1 eae of ads 
(then 3 chain, pass down a bead, miss 1, and work 1 plain in the 


1 chain of the foundation, 3:times), 3 chain, 1 bead, miss 1,1 pkin 


in the 3 chain, then 4 chain, 1 bead, 1 plain in the same 3 F 


as before, and down the other side, (3° chain, 1 bead, miss 1, and 


1 plain in the 1 chain, 4 times), 1 plain in the same 1 chain as the 
last. Place the two ends of wire togethor, and work 12 plain down 
them for the stem, and fasten off. Work another leaf the same. 

SmaLtt Lear—Thread 5 green beads on the wire, with the twine 
work 1 plain on the wire, leaving an end of an inch; then (3 
chain, pass down a bead, and work | plain on the wire, 4 times), 
1 single on the Ist stitch to make it round; 7 plain down the 
wires for the stem ; fasten off. Then attach the flowers and leaves 
to the top, sewing them between the beads. 

THE TASSELS. 

With the twine make a chain of 6 inches in length, thread on the 
end of this chain (1 blue and 1 red bead, 4 times), then 1 red bead; 
pass down 3 of the beads, miss 2 inches of the chain, put the 
needle into a stitch; pass down three more beads, miss 2 inches 
of the chain, put the needle into.a stitch; pass down.3 beads, put 

- the needle-into the first-stitch, then work a single stitch, bringing 
it through all the loops on the needle, then 1 chain; cutoff tho 
twine, leaving an end of about three inches, draw it throigh;to 
Secure it, then draw the end. through the bead at one-of the 
corners of the top; thread 1 red, 1 blue, and 1 red bead, draw 
the end to the wrong side; and fasten off, Work three tassels 
more the same. ee ; + i. 

The sides should be sewed across the wood with the thread, 4nd a 
piece of cloth gummed over it. a See: 


“? 


48. GREEK BORDER, IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 
FPMUS PATTERN is worked in the same manner as given inithe 

__ directions for Religieuse Sleeves, "&e.; and is* snited.:for a 
variety of purposes; it can be worked on any material, either’-in: silk 
or wool. The canyas may bo cither tho sizo “used for single or 


double Berlin wool, according to the width the pattern is required, 


LOVES & QUERIES ON DRESS. 


~ - HALL ec ON JEWELLERY. °° > ae 
.ALADAM.— You are ever so ready to assist your correspoudents in an 
difficulty, that I am induced to Spoly to vot ish iif mates of. the re Hal 
mark” on gold articles. Some months since my husband made me the 
present of a brooch for my shawl in! the shape of his crest with’the 
motto surrounding. Whilst duly admiring it, I turned it round téidlé6o0k 
at the “ Hall mark” on the back, and exclaimed, ‘Then it is not. pare 
gold, as I expected.” ‘The very purest,” he replied, “ and the jewpller 
assures me it is cut out of a solid lump of gold; which it should be, con- 
sidering I paid 141. for it.” : ier 
_ Well, Madam, not satisfied, I have been going to this jeweller’s con - 
tinually for some months, and he continually putsme off. First he said 
he could not get such a thing made here, and got it done in+Henden, 
but he would enquire if I could have it ‘‘marked.? Another time Was 
told that the French jewellery wag got up so cheaply and flimsily and 
with the “* Hall mark”’ upon it, that people preferred not having tt, “Ke. 
I find my wedding-ring is-marked 18 and a mourning-ring 22, and. I 
should certainly be more satisfied if I knew this brooch was the “ best told 
ever worked.” But how am-I to get it done?. Perhaps the writer. of 
‘All is not Gold that Glitters” can assist me (if you are unable), and 
oblige, Madam, yours sincerely, 3 FAwn! 
.__ [We leave ‘‘ Fawn’s” question to those of our readers who are Jearngd 
in “Hall marks.” The law is well known; but “Fawn,” does not Say 
what mark her brooch bears, if it. bears any mark.—Ep.] nents 


yet Sect a 


“EGYPTIAN WOMEN.” . 2 as hee a, 
DEAR Mapam,—The articles on Egyptian Women” by *§.- hi,” 
have interested me much, but your contributor: seems: not<t0 ‘be: aware 
of one accomplishment in which the ladies of ancient Egypt-éxeelled— 
I mean the art of darning. I have in my possession a piece of cloth 
taken from the interior of a mummy-case, in which is a specimen of darn- 
ing that I am told would not disgrace the performance of a modern 
Abigail. This cloth must be certainly considerably more than tivo 

thousand years old.—Yours truly, , ANTIQUARY. i 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. Ee 
Dear Mapam,—‘‘Mary Blackbraid” writing on hands, :in the 
Ladies’ Journal, a few weeks ago, avowed. her admiration of ‘tho 
sable hue, and advised all the readers: of. your interesting “paper. to 
encase theirs in black kid gloves, so. that they might ‘attain (the, evi- 
dently in her eyes, point of perfection) a resemblance to “ the hands of 
a black marble statue.” This piece of advice called forth no little sur- 
prise on the part of both lady and gentlemen contributors, and sloves 
were declared unpopular as articles of feminine indoor wear, Tt was 
the singularity of the simile, however, that struck me; and, if desirous 
of being eccentric in her comparisons, why not* have said fas 
beautiful as the hands of a Hottentot maid.” Where hue and shapo 
are combined by nature in a lovely. hand, quite according to Miss 
Blackbraid’s taste, no need of art to secure her favourite black tinge ; 
no need of gloves to compress and render shapely’ what, when 
uncovered, is perchance not symmetrical, for in ~ Hottentot hand 
delicacy of form is a distinguishing point. Lady readers, what do you 
think of this ? S85e : ene gd 
According to William Charles Baldwin, Esq., the author of “ Afrjgan 
Hunting,” ‘“ Beautifully-formed delicate, diminutive hands, ankles, 
wrists and feet, are a marked feature in all Hottentots;” and.in another 
place (vide, page 226) the same author, giving a description of a Hot- 
tentot maid of the name of Ia, says She has, in common wit hall her 
race, the most perfect, delicately-formed hands and fect in‘tlie: world.” 
What do believers in the theory that a small well formed Hand is a. 
mark of pure blood and aristocratic birth, say 'to-this? What. would 
Byron have thought of it?. And, last of. all, what has May Frank 
Buckland to write on the subject? Iconfess my own astonishment, 
on reading Baldwin’s description, was great. J on 
Mr. Buckland’s suggestion is an excellent one, and I much wish that 
I could carry it out, and write (not a book) but a few papers for publi- 
cation in this journal, on the female characters mentioned in the Bible, 
from Eve, our universal ancestress, to Mary, the virgin mother of ur 
Divine Master; but doubtless others, far more competent than myself, 
will take up the subject, and do justice to. it_in a series of chaptets. 
Somehow or other, I have a sort of idea that I have heard, or read;‘of 
such a work, saw it advertised or. dreamed of it perhaps. “The 
Women of the Bible” is the title floating about,in)my mind. ~Can 
anyone tell me if there is such a book in print? ©) -Hreven Watney. 
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45, LAMP SHADE.—PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING THE NETTING. 
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OUR PATEERNS, 


3 2G ‘BRANCHARDIERE, 1, PRINCES-STREET, 
BY MLLE. RIEGO DE LCT DRHE. QUARE. 2 


44. RELIGIEUSE SLEEVES AND COLLAR, ~ 
IN RUSSIAN BMBROIDERY, 

“7 THE request of several subscribers, we haye arranged a 
A “dosign in Russian embroidery for the Religicuse Sleeves and 
Collar now. 80# fashionable in Paris “for morning wear, Our 
engraving-comprises one sleeve complete, and the full size for 
working the pattern; also one half of the collar, full size, and a 
- drawing showing the form of it when worn. The section describes 
the mode of working the Russian embroidery. 

The sleeves and collar are made of fine linen, doubled and stitched 
to the shape, the former being fastened with small jet or gilt but- 
tons, which are represented at the side between the small stars. 

This description of embroidery does not require the patiern to be 
traced on the material, it being formed by placing canvas over it 
to regulate the stitches. When finished, the threads of the canvas 
are drawn out, as in the section, in which one part of the pattern 
is shown with the canvas, and the other after it has been with- 
drawn. 

The Set will require eight inches of Penelope Canvas, 12 stitches to 
the inch, that is, the exact size of the squares in the section; the 
common quality should be used, it being both thinner and cheaper. 
The pattern is worked with very fine black or coloured ingrain 
embroidery cotton. 

When the sleeve or collar is made the canvas should be tacked over 
it, and the ‘pattern’ formed by working’ a stitch on all the four 
sides of each square of the canvas, working the stitches*over the 

- two threads, and forming them «in the baek-stitch, as in ordinary 

“stitching } of course taking them through the linen. -Work every 
square of: the pattern in the same manner, ° : ; 

The Stars:are formed by working across two stitches of. the*canvas, 

— and crossing it 3°or 4 times at rightangles. When the pattern is 
finished, the edge of the canvas should be unrayelled, and the 

“threads drawn.out singly from the work. _ The.canvas can be cut 
close to the pattern, and the piece in the centre of each sleeve 
used for the ends ofthe collar: - 


45. SHADE FOR MODERATOR LAMP. 
+ |: NET TINGE : 


IS/SHADE is intended:to cover.a lamp when imordinary, use, 
ft “heing designed expressly to subdue the dazzling effect of the 
"frosted glass globes, without obscuring the light su.as to darken the 


“room. Itzis composed of. a spieco of square netting, worked with» 


white cotton; and an aperture being left inthe centre forthe chimnéy 
“of the lamp, the corners hang in graceful folds over the cirele of the 


globe, When the netting is made, the design given in the square 


‘pattern to the left ofthe lamp-is embroidered in darning stitch; with 


with. green: 
embroidered withthe magenta wool, 


MAtER1Ats.—F or thé netting, 2 reels of WaltérEyans and Co.’s Boar’s- - 


head crochet cotton No. 18, a steel mesh No. 18, and another No. 


15, measured tin the circles.of the bell-gauge; a flat iyory. mesh’ |: 


‘one-third of*an_inch wide, and a steel netting needle. For-the 
-Pattern one skein each.of Magenta and green Andalusian wool, 
and a rug needle, The whole:of these materials, including meshes 
and needles, can'be-obtained at the above address for two shillings 
and sixpence. .. — bo 
THE SQUARE. ; 
The directions given will make a Shade 22 inches square. If a 
different size is required, larger or smaller meshes must be used. 
Commence, with the thread and No. 15 mesh, on a foundation of 
120 stitches. All netting should be begun on a foundation of 
afew rows, and not on a string. - ; . 

This square is commenced in the centre, and part of it must be 

“worked in two:pieces to form the opening for the glass, 

Ist row—Net 52 stitches, turn back, 

2nd row—Plain, netting the 52 stitches. : 

3rd row-=Plain, and net a second stitch into the last stitch to 
inercase. : & ; ' 

4th row—Plain. ~~ 

5th row—Plain, netting 2 stitches in the last stitch. 

6th row—Plain to within one stitch of the end, then turn back, leaving 
the last stitch unworked. Repeat the 2 last rows 3 times more. 


13th row—Plain. Cut off the thread, and to form the other side, 


commence in ‘tho last stitch of the foundation row, net 52 
stitches plain, turn back, leaying 16 stitches in the centre; then 
to.make- another piece to correspond with that already worked, 
repeat the 2nd and following rows to the end of the 13th row, 
and to join these two pieces together, turn the thread twice round 
theanesh, and net a stitch in-the last stitch of the Ist piece, net 
the remaining» stitches of it, leaving one stitch at the end. 
14th row—Net the stitches to the long thread between the 2 pieces, 
_and.on this thread net 3-stitches; net the stitches of the other 
piece, leaying one stitch at the end; then net 6 rows along both 
pieces, leaving a stitch atthe end of each row. 
-It will now he advisable to cut the work off the foundation, and run 
. 4 “string into -the 13th row; then net splain rows backwards and 
*- forwards, leaving a stitch at the end of ‘each row until there are 
_ only,8 stitehes left, “Cut off the thread, and to form the’other side, 
- = turn'the work,.joinsthe thread. to tho Ist stitch of the 1st row, 
and net the 52 stitches. Repeat exactly the same as» the other 
side, working ‘the 2nd’ piece on the 2nd piece, and joining them 
~|. in the°same manner as before. Run a string along the 4 sides of 
~ the square, about 10 stitches from the edge, and.with the thread and 
~ “No, 13 mesh, net a plain row, putting the néedle into each of the 
~ stitches left at the end of.the rows; then net 3 stitches in the 
eorner, and repeat, tho same along.the other three sides, Net 
another plain row on these stitches, and fasten off. 
~ Tae. Scanrops. 
oIst row—With the ivory mesh and ‘cotton, net 13 stitches on a 
foundation ; turn back. 
2nd. row—With Ng. 15 mesh, net the 13 plain. 


3rd.row=-With the iyory. meshynet a plain stitch-and then net 2 


sti¢hes'in the next stitch, alternately to the end, netting the last 
stitch plain. ~, oe = ee 

Ath, Sth; 6th, 7th, and 8th rows—With No. 15 mesh. All plain 
netting. 

“9th row—Turn the thread round the mesh, and missing a stitch, not 
1 plain in the next stitch; continue turning the thread round tho 
mesh and netting 1 plainin every alternate stitch to the end. To 

_ finish the scallop, cut it off the foundation, and with the cotton 

.- doubled dra the stitches of the 1st row close.together, and fasten 
. off firmly. «. ¢...~ Suis 

Work ‘19 Scallops'more the sanie.: 


Cut off about two yards of the Mecklenburgh thread, and thread the 


‘Andalusian wool, working the, flowers with magenta, and the leaves ‘| 
with greens _ The scallops are worked with white’ cotton, and |. 


~ more, then pass the needlé through the Ist green bead. 


‘white bead of the 2nd row, 


ee 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13,1862. 


Four CORNER ScALLors.—Commence with 21 stitches instead of 13, 
and work the samé ‘as before ; being more stitches they will be 
larger than the others, a BY ; : 

When all are worked: they must be sewed to the last row of the 

square, allowing 10 stitches of it to each scallop. 


The work should now be washed, stiffened, and pinned out square. 
EMRROMERED PATTERN. © 

The square pattern in our engraving is an exact copy of the netting, 
with the design for embroidering on it. Each black square repre- 
sents one stitch of the netting: the white squares, or-leaves, are to 
be embroidered in darning stiteh with the green wool; and the 
dotted squares, or flowers, with the magenta wool. 

The darning stitch is worked with a rug needle, and formed by pass- 


ing over and under a “thread of the netting alternately, working | 


backwards and forwards until the space is filled; it can either be 
done in the hand, or the square of net may be tacked ona piece of 
oil-cloth or stiff paper. It js better to commence at each corner of 
the design, and the dotted row which runs round the four sides of 
the square should be worked with magenta on the last row of the 
net, so as to conceal the joining of the scallops. 

When finished, work on the five plain rows of the scallops with the 
magenta wool, and darn alternately 3 stitches to the right and 3 to 
the left. 

Tue Frmait—Work round the opening in the centre with the green 
wool and ivory mesh, netting 3 stitches in each loop of the sel- 
vedge; then with No, 15 mesh, net 2 rounds plain, and fasten off, 


46. FORGET-ME-Nory BORDER IN SATIN STITCH. 
as BORDER, js suited for trimming Children’s Dresses, and 
should= be worked 
Walter Evans and (Co,’s Embroidery Cotton No. 30 for the satin 
stitch, and No. 24 for running round under it.. The outer edge is 
to .be overcast, and the remainder worked in raised satin stitch, 
The centre of the large leaf.igs to be cut out and filled with 
Bruxelles net; worked with Boays-head Crochet Cotton, No. 36. 
iil ES actos oy  semag iy | + SEPISERE , 


3! 47. PAPER WEIGHT. 

1\ | Berea cs ball of gold twine; 4 rows of green glass beads, 

\ 7 rows of white, 1 row of red, and Lirow of blue; 1 skein of 
wire, No. 24; Penelope Needle No. 2; 1 reel of Walter Eyans and 
Co.’s Mecklenburgh thread, No. 2; and 1 rug needle». For the 
frame, a piece of wood, 33 inches long, 2+ inches wide, and seven- 
eights of an inch high. The whole of these materials can be 
obtained at the above addregg for two shillings and sixpenco, 


THE Tor. 


rug needle -with 

. then for the 

ist row—Thread a green bead, and pass the needle through the knot 
to secure the-bead; thread 19 green beads more, then 1 white. 
bead; and for the: - 3 SH Bs 

2nd row—Miss the white and the last tio green beads; 
needle through the 18th green bead of the 1st row ;*; thread-1 

~ white bead, and ‘missing the next green bead of the Ist row, pass 

~ the needle through the next green bead. Repéat from-*'8 times 


it, double it and knot the two ends together; 


8rd row—(Thread 1 -white bead, pass the.needle through the next 


4th row—Thread 2 green et ies oe the needle through the last 
white bead of the 3rd: row. (thread 1 white bead, and pass the 
needle through the next head of the 3rd row, 8 times). 

5th row—Same as the 4th. 

Gth and 7throws—Threaq ] green and 1 white bead, pass the needle 
through the last white bead of the 5th row} (thread 1 white bead, 
and pass the needle through the next bead, 8 times.) Repeat the 
last 4. rows 4 times more, —: ; 

24th and 25th rowS—ASs the 4th and Sth rows, using all green beads = 
fasten off. 

When the thread requires joining, a weaver’s Knot should be used, 
and concealed under abead. = 

THE SIDES. 

Ist row—Thread.the needle as before, then thread 1 green bead, and 
pass the needle through the knot to seetwe the bead; thread. 
another green and 3 white beads; and for the 

2nd row—Pass the needle through the Ist white bead, thread another 
white bead, pass the needle through the Istgreen bead. 

*3rdrow—Thread 1 greon head, pass the needle through the last 
white bead; thread.a white bead, pass the needle through the next 
white bead. 

4th row—Thread 1 white bead, ‘pass the needle through the Jast 
white bead; thread 1 ‘green bead, pass the needle through the 
next green bead. 

5th row—Thread-1 green bead, pass the needle through the next 
green bead ; thread 1 white bead, pass the needle through the noxt 
white»bead, ; 

Gth row—Thread 1 white bead, pass the*needle through the next 
white bead ; thread another white bead, pass the needle through 
the next green bead. Repeat from * at the 3rd row, 25 times 
more; then work the 3rd) 4th, and 5th rows; and to make it 
round, pass the needle through the white beadof the Ist row, and 
through the white bead of tho last row, then through ‘the green 
bead of the lst row, and. the green bead of the last row; fasten 
off. Place this round'the four sides of the wood, and the’ top over 
it: the top ought to be large enough for the green edge to project 
over the sides; then with a needle and thread join them together; 
by passing the needle across the thread on which the Ist row of 
white beads of the top are threaded; then down one of the beads 

«of the side, up the next bead and through the next space of the 
top. Repeat all round. - 

} _ THE FLOWwErs anp LEAVES. — . 

Ist Fuowrr—Thread on the wire 12 blue beads, and with the gold 
twine, leaving an end of about 4 inches, make 5 chain, turn, miss 
4, 1 single in the Ist stitch to make it round ;,and for the 

Ist round—Take the wire on which the beads are threaded, place it 
along the foundation chain, leaving an end of nearly 2 inches; 
work 8 plain in the foundation chain, carrying the wire under the 
stitches, I single on the Ist stitch. 

2nd round—3 chain, pass down a bead, work 1 plain on the wire, 

~ using it as the foundation of the stitch; 3 chain, pass down another 
bead, 1 plain on the wire, 3 chain, pass down a third head, and work 
2 plain on the Ist round, Repeat three times more; then for 

The Srem—Work 12 plain on the two ends of wire, and fasten off. 
Thread the rug needle with the end of. twine left at the com- 
mencement, pass it through the Ist round’to the right-side of the 
work; thread 3 blue beads, pass it across the centre, through the 

Ist row. to the wrong side, and fasten off. 

Work another flower the same, using blue beads: instead of red, and 
red ‘for the‘centre. ; 


on fine. Jaconet Muslin or Nanzouk, with | 


“oMOPES & QUERIES. ON. DREGE 


pass tho'*- 


“sidering I paid 141. for it.” 


four beads, drawin p agails 
it 9 beads more. g the wire through for 5 ; 


then 1 plain on the wire + the ri 
plain on the wire to the 1 ae: 
down a«bead‘on the double wire 
‘Ltreble.in + 
Repeat from * twice: more, . ee 


(then 3 chain, pass down a.béad: miss 1/4. s 

1 chain of the foundation, 3 times), 3 ate Me ore 1 
in the 3 chain, then 4 chain, 1 bead, [plain eee “élialr 
as before, and down the other side, (3 chain T bead mis | 
1 plain in the 1 chain, 4 times), 1 plain in the same 1 iain 3 tl 
last. Place the two ends of wire togethor, and work 12 nas oa 
them for the stem, and fasten off. Work another leaf te eee 

Smart LeEarF—Thread 5 green beads on the wire, with the twine 
work 1 plain on the wire, leaving an ond of an inch: then (3 
chain, pass down a bead, and work | plain on the wire, 4 times) 
1 single on the Ist stitch to make it round; 7 plain down the 
wires for the stem ; fasten off. Then attach the flowers and leaves 
to the top, sewing them between the beads. 

THE TASSELS. 

With the twine make a chain of 6 inches in length, thread on the 
end of this chain (1 blue and 1 red bead, 4 times), then 1 red bead; 
pass down 3 of the beads, miss 2 inches of the chain, put the 
needle into a stitch; pass down three more beads, miss 2 inches 
of the ehain, putithe needletinto a istitéh pipass dowi!3 Beads, put 
the needle into the first stiteh, then work a single stitch, bringing 
it through all the loops on the needle, then I chain; cut off. the 
twine, leaving an end of about threo inches, draw it through to 
secure it, then draw the end through the bead at. one ofthe 
corners of the top; thread 1 red, 1 blue, and red bead, draw 
the end tothe wrong side, and fasten off. ~ Work: three tafeels 
more the same, Tet a 

The sides should be sewed across 
piece of cloth gummed over it, 


be 


the wood with the’ thread, and a 
‘ ' Se ee 


Fe a ee ee es _ 
48.. GREEK BORDER, IN RUSSIAN-EMBROIDERY. 
| [ics ‘PATTERN is worked in the same manne as-given inthe 


AMApDAM.— You aré'ever so ready to assist: yourcorses sondenta de an 
difficulty, that:I'aminduced:to th to vyouein tic tet ta of the “; all 
Some months since my husband madéme the 
present of a. brooch for my shawl in the shape of lis'crest: vit the 
motto surrounding. “Whilst duly admiring it, 1 ‘oe tround-todéok 
atithe “ Hall.mark son the baek, and exclaimed, ‘“Then-it is not pure 
gold; as L expected.” The-very purest” he réplied, “ arid the jeweller 
assures me it is cut out of a solid lump of gold, which itshould hes con- 

oP aeedinte os 

_ Well, Madam, uot satisfied, I haye been going.to this jeweller’s. con - 
tinually for some months, and he continually putsme offs First he said 
he could not yet such a.thing made here, and got it done ‘in London 
but he would enquire if I could have it ‘‘ marked.” . Another timed was 

told that the French jewellery was got up so cheaply.and flimsily*and 


with the “ Hall mark”’ upon.it, that people preferred not‘hayinge-it, ate. 


I find my. wedding-ring is marked 18 and a mourhine-rine 29 “and 
shouldcertainly be ae satisfied if I knew this brooch va the teat id 
ever worked.” But how am.J to.getiit done? - Perhaps the. writer. of 
“Allis not Gold that Glitters” can assist me (if you. are unable)fand 
oblige, Madam, yours sincerely, ~~. - . Fawn 

[We leave “ Fawn’s” question to those of our readers who are léarrjed 
in *‘ Hall marks.” - The law is well known; but “ Fawn” does notifay 
what mark her brooch bears, if it bears any mark.—Ep. ] eo 


t are ot 


ee gaa Fe Ss) 
“BGYPTIAN WOMENS | fea oe 
Dear MADAM,—The articles on ‘ Ezyptian* Women ” by-*S..3.,” 
have interested me inuch, but your contributor seems- not to be aware 
of one accomplishment in. which the ladies of-ancient Egypt excelled— 
I mean the art of darning. I havein my Ogsessioh.a piece of ‘cloth 
taken from the interior ofa mummy-case, in whic is'a. specimen of darn- 
ing that [am told would not disgrace the performance of a modern 


Abigail. This cloth must be certainly considerably more than* two 
thousand years old.—Yours truly, *~ SANTIQUARY. 
BEAUTIFUL LANDS. oat 


Drar MapaM,—‘Mary Blackbraid” writing on hands, inthe 
Ladies’ Journal, a few weeks~ago, ayowed her -adimiration of * the 
sable hue, and advised all the readers of your ‘intéresting ‘papet to 
encase theirs in black kid gloves, so that they might attain (the, gvi- 
dently in her eyes, pointof perfection) a resemblance.to. “ the hands of 
a black marble statue.” This piece of advice ealledforth no -littlée sur- 
prise on the part of both lady and gentlemen contributors andgloves 
were declared unpopular as articles of feminine indoor wear., Ltiivas 
the singularity of the simile, however, that struck me; and, if desirous 
of being eccentric in her comparisons, why. nothave' said as 
beautiful as the hands of a Hottentot maid.” Where hue.and shape 
are combined by nature in a lovely hand, quite’accotding to. Miss 
Blackbraid’s taste, no need of art to-scenre her. fayourite blaékstintre ; 
no need of gloves to compress’and render "Shapely_ whatsowhen 
uncovered, is perchance not symmetrical,*for in a Hotténtot Hand 
delicacy of form is a distinguishing point.” Lady ‘réaders, ‘whatdo-you 
think of this 2. eo _ Sota naires i ER: Renee Ras 

According to William Charles Baldsvin, Esq., the author of * Afriéan 
Hunting,” “ Beautifully-formed delicate, diminutive hands, ankles, 
wrists and feet, are a marked feature iu all Hottentots ;” and ifitanother 
place (vide, page 226) the same author, giving a description 6f'a Hot- 
tentot maid-of the name of Ia, says “She has, in common-witl~ all her 
race, the most. perfect, delicately-formed hands and feet inthe: world.” 

What do believers in the theory that a small well forined hand is a 
mark of pure blood and aristocratic birth, say to'this? What would 
Byron have thought of it? And, last of. all, what has Mr, Frank 
Buckland to write on the subject? “Uconfess. my own astonishment, 
on_reading Baldwin’s description, was great, =o 

‘Mr. Buekland’s suggestion is an excellent one, and\I much wish that 
I could carry it out, and write (not a hook) but a few papers for pabli- 
cation in this-journal, onthe female characters Mentioned in. the Bible, 
from Eve, our universal. ancestress, to. Mary, 'the virgin mother of-our 
Divine Master; but doubtless others, far more competent than myself, 
will take up the ‘subject, and do justicé to itein 4 series of chapters. 
Somehow or other, Lhaye asort of ideathat Ethave heard, or read of 
such a work, saw it advertised or dreamed of it perhapsy.t/The 
Women of the Bible” is the title floating about in my mind. Can 
anyone tell me if there is sucha book in print 2? --Hetex Warney. 


(DEcEMBER 13, 1862. 
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45, LAMP SHADE.—PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING THE NETTING. 
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44. SECTION OF RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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(As worn.) 


47. PAPER WEIGIIL, 
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44, RELIGIEUSE COLLAR. 


(2¥ DESIRE.) 


45. LAMP SIIADE. 


44. RELIGIEUSE SLEEVES. 
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CHAPTERS ON JEWELS. 
BY LADY SCOTT, 


Cuarrer II.—Tue Diamonp—Continued. 

N OUR LAST CHAPTER we dwelt chiefly on the diamonds 

which have owned priests and princes, kings and queens as 

their possessors—the diamonds, in fact, that have made a noise in 

the world; but the subject is so inexhaustible, and the gem so 

prolific in romantic incident, that we must now endeavour to bring 

some of the interesting anecdotes connected with it up even to the 
present day. 

A. peculiar charm seems always to have been attached to the 
diamond, and we find it much more frequently mentioned in history 
in connection with the deeds and destinies of great men than any 
other gem. It was by the diamond ring on his finger that the body 
of the Duke of Burgundy was identified when found amongst the slain 
on the battle-field of Nanci, A.D. 1477. He had also another diamond, 
about which, in after times, a curious story is related. It was called 
the “ Sancy,” from having become the property of a French gentleman 
of that name, and the servant who had charge of it was instructed 
to swallow it if ever it were in danger of being stolen. That danger 
arrived, and the man was true to~his orders. He swallowed it, but 
his life was the forfeit of-his fidelity, for-he was murdered. Sancy 
caused the corpse to be opened, and the diamond. was recovered—re- 
appearing (after this little interlude) at the coronation of Louis XV., 
having also previously belonged to our James IL, who had carried it 
with him to France. a 

Another diamorid ring was the cause of the death of Arthur 
Plantagenet, ‘Viscount Lisle, in the reign of Edward 1V.; but in 
this case the recipient died of joy. The story, as told in Bayly’s 
“History of the Tower of “London,” says that the viscount was 

lying under sentence of death in the Tower when this ring was 
sent to him by the king in token of pardon. So great was the 
shock that he fell into convulsions,-and died the samg.night. 
Again, it was a diamond ring. which Queen /Elizabeth gave to 
Mary Queen of Scots as a pledge of her protection im case of need, 
and this ring led the unfortunate-Mary to trust herself within the 
power of her false and treacherous rival. rae 
’ As for the Koh-i-noor, that wondrous treasure of the Great Mogul, 
which has now for threé*tenturies proudly borne its great name of 
the“ Mountain of Light,” what can be more singular than the fatality 
said to belong to this matchless diamond, namely, that as it has 
passed from hand to hand amongst the princes of India, war, 
violence, treachery or fraud have marked its progress ; but worse 
even than this, that it has. never failed to bring misfortune to the 
dynasty that held it! It+was by fraud that Runjeet Singh obtained 
it from the King of Cabul, and by war that it came into the hands 
of the East India Company from Runjeet’s son Shere Singh. 


To speak, however, of the fraud (for that transaction is the most 
curious and characteristic), Runjeet Singh, King of Lahore, knew 
that his neighbour of Cabul possessed a diamond of extraordinary 
magnificence, and he determined forthwith that it should be his, 
He therefore decoyed its owner to his court, and when once there, 
demanded the jewel. 

Face to face at a table sat the monarchs, their hands concealed 
beneath a silken handkerchief, as the Eastern fashion is when a 
bargain is being carried-on, - But how one-sided was this bargain! 
how empty the farce! since Runjeet Singh well knew his guest was 
in his power, and that when the King of Cabul left his presence, the 
jewel would belong to Lahore, and so it did. 

If the superstitious of our own land were inclined to carry on the 
sombre tradition, or if Eastern eyes were still jealously watching the 
influence of their lost treasure in its foreign land, might it not be 
suggested that the arrival of the Koh-i-noor in this country was 
swiftly followed by the}Crimean war, the great Indian mutiny, and 
lastly by that dark cloud which overshadowed England at the close 
of the past year, and marked ) an ineffaceable gloom the 
‘mournful opening of the present? | 

But let us now view. the diamond in another phase, and that is, 
the irresistible attraction which this gem appears to possess to the 
thief. Almost every great jewel-robbery has had for its object 
diamonds, and it is rather.a”curions fact that in almost all the cases 
2 woman has been the chief actor, either as accessory or victim. 

Madame du Barri had a valuable parure of diamonds stolen from 
her in a very determined manner. She was one day waited on by 
three gentlemen, who purported to be sent to speak to her on im- 
portant business from a friend of hers, a Polish princess. Entirely 
off her guard, the Countess requested them to be seated. This they 
declined, but one, apparently, the leading personage, a man wearing 
the Cross of the Order of St. Lonis, insinuated that his message must 

- not be delivered in presence of a third person, and he was, therefore, 
conducted into the boudoir of Madame. No sooner there than he 
carefully closed the door, and, without further delay, informed her 
of his mission—he came for her diamonds. 

Overcome with terror, the fainting woman offered no resistance; 


indeed, he took care that she should not, for after informing her that: 


her servants were concerned in the plot, and that screams would be 


of no avail, he tied her into her chair, and cleared her caskets of: 


every diamond he could find, amounting in value to about 60,000 
francs. Fortunately the best of her diamonds were in an iron chest, 
which the robber of the Order of St. Louis did not discover. Better, 
perhaps, would it have been for her, poor woman, had he done so; 
for those very diamonds are said to have cost_her her life. Having 
escaped to England during the Revolution, her, heart kept wander- 
ing back to the diamonds she had left behind in a place ‘of conceal- 
ment known to no living soul but herself. Unable at last to resist 
the temptation, she returned to France. *Her-head paid the tribute 
on the seaffold; and to this day those jewels have never been found. 

Then there was the well-known robbery of the Crown jewels of 
France in the year 1792; and how, or by: whom they were stolen 
remains a mystery to the present hour. The only diamond amongst 
them that was ever found again was the, celebrated ‘ Regent,” and 
that was discovered (by means of an anonymous letter) buried in a 
ditch in the Champs Elysées ! 

In the year 1827, another great robbery of diamonds took place 
in Paris, and these were the property of Mademoiselle Mars, the 
famous actress, whose rash imprudence in publicly announcing that 
on one particular night she.would perform “in all her diamonds,” 
really seemed like offering a bait to diamond-lovers too strong to be 
resisted. Before the hour of performance arrived, the diamonds were 
gone! Fortunately, in this case, the stones were all found again, in 
the boot of a man whose wife was the actress's confidential maid ! 

But though these diamond robberies of France are on a very 
magnificent scale, and conducted in the most ingenious manner, the 
diamond has offered, and still continues to offer, unfortunately, great 
attractions to the English thief, and*the skill with which the 
notorious Barrington, at the end of the last century, contrived, 
on various occasions to possess himself of the gems he so admired, 
was worthy of a better cause. One instance in particular may be 
foundinteresting. He had long gazed, with the eye of a connoisseur, 
on the bracelets of a lady, who, from her box at the opera, loved to 
exhibit the superb diamonds which composed them to the admiring 
crowd around. One evening there was a knock at the door of her box 
—it was in the days of good Queen Charlotte—and a gentleman pre- 
sented himself, followed by two of the royal footmen. He bore a gra- 
eon message : “Would thelady permit her Majesty to examine one of 
and ae Delighted, the owner instantly unclasped the jewel 
ae house Sia his hands. The evening passed; her Majesty left 
aud: ths i se the bracelet had not been restored. Days passed, 
Queen eee e, Le on the track, for it is needless to say the 
search ; 48% tl of the affair; but vain all efforts—vain the 

L n withthe two royal footmen was Barrington, 


and the diamonds:weré gone! -Some time elapsed, andithedady.was | 
still disconsolate, when oné day, oh joy! the police waited~on her 1p 


with news. An officer announced that they had traced the gems. 
They required but the other bracelet to make sure, and gladly was 
it given tothem. Need I say that this was but a continuation of the 
artistic trick ? The inspector was Barrington again, and the dia- 
monds were now all his! ae 


I must wind up with the latest diamond robbery of consequence on» 


record, and that was from the counter of an eminent jeweller in 
London, where a lady, though the eyes of. half-a-dozen attendants 
were upon her, contrived to possess herself of alocket valued at 
20002. and this by means of a slit at the bottom of her muff, through 
which ono hand purloined the jewel, whilst the other openly held up 
the many lovely objects offered for her inspection! 

Can we doubt, after these many instances, that there is something 
about the diamond which, far above all other stones (some equally 
precious), awakens in the human breast that passion for stealing 
which gold itself may fail to arouse. — 


- 


LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


4 ieee SEASON will now soon be with us whieh calls into requisi- 
: sition ball and evening dresses. London is. still in a manner 
deserted, so far ag the fashionable world is concerned. . We have. no 
long list of guests to record as having been entertained under/any 
hospitable roof in town; but in the country the caso, is different. 
There balls are commencing, consequently dancing dresses are: 
wanted. We are, as yet, hardly prepared to inform our readers what, 
materials will be the most fashionable for evening dresses during 
the present winter, for in Paris, the Court having but lately returned 
to the Tuileries, and no balls having as yet being given, it is impos- 
sible to predict what will be worn and what rejected. But young 
ladies may rest assured that there will’be nothing prettier%or\in 
better\taste for their ball-dresses than the light, airy tarlatane. 
Plain and sprigged or spotted, tarlatanes are expected to be equally. 
fashionable over silk -and muslin petticoats.-.The bodices will be 
all made round at the waist. Points for.evening wear are decidedly ™ 
going out of favour. Very wide sashes, made either of ribbon 
or of tarlatane trimmed round to correspond with the skirt, 
will always accompany a ball dress. These will be tied at the 
back, but the loops of the bow will hang invariably downwards 
instead of being arranged straight out at the sides. Broad black 
lace sashes will also be general over white or coloured tarlatane 
dresses; they are now manufactured in imitation lace, are inex- 
pensive and are very effective and light-looking; lightness being an 
essential point in the success of a dancing toilette. The bodices of ball- 
dresses will mostly be made with a berthé ; this will be slightly pointed 
both before and at the back; it will be composed of the same trim- 
ming, only in smaller proportions, as ‘will ornament the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice itself will be cut very low, and the deep lace tucker 
round it will be drawn tight with black or coloured narrow ribbon 
velvet. The skirts will be as wide as ever round the bottom, but will 
taper very narrow as they near the waist.” They will be much trimmed 
either with bouillonnées or flounces. ‘The skirt will be set.on to the 
waist with a large box-plait exactly in the front, and with large 
gathers at the back; box-plaits being also used at the sides. 
The large gathers have the effect of causing the skirt to fall 
more gracefully and freely at the back. ~The’ sleeves will be 
worn yery short and exceedingly full. Tunnics will be general; 
they will frequently be made of tarlatane, sprigged with’ colour, 
while the skirt underneath, bouillonée or flounced round the bottom, 
will be of plain white. The sash, ornaments, and flowers, should be 
of the same colour as the sprigs upon the tunic. For demi-toilettes, 
black lace bows are frequently worn in Paris, by young ladies, as small 
ornaments in their hair. These bows are placed in front, between 
the two full eréped bandeaux. They should be lined with stiff net, 
so as to keep them firm, straight, and-well in their place—frequently 
white net is used for lining black lace bows, which gives them a 
very pretty, light effect. Ornamental gold, steel, and jewelled 
combs still continue in great fayour. In Paris, young married 
ladies wear, frequently at the opera, headdresses composed of 
a bunch of scarlet or white feathers interlaced one with the 
other, so as to form a half-diadem; in the centre a diamond 
butterfly is placed; at the back. a “searlet or white feather 
is arranged over the plaited loops of ‘hair and partially conceals a 
diamond comb. More elderly matrons swear headdresses arranged 
with humming birds, white marabout feathers, among which flit all 
varieties of brilliantly coloured winged insects ; these are all supported 
upon a coronet of black, scarlet; or mauve-coloured velvet. But 
whatever be the agé of the wearer, or tle style of the headdress, it 
should be borne in mind that trregularity and informality of arrange- 
ment is, at the present day, one of the principal characteristics in all 
that appertains to-head ornamentation for“evening wear. The hair 
is now dressed for the morning in rather.am elaborate fashion. © It is 
divided in the front into two.bandeaux, the first is flat and créped, 
and carried straight off frour,the’ forehead ; the'second is very full 
and is turned back over the top of* the ear. ~ What, is called ‘the 
toupet Maintenon is arranged at the top of the forehead. It is a 
cluster of small curls arranged regularly ; ‘these fall in light, short 
ringlets upon the bandeaux. 


the heavy. winter materials in the hand, so as to keep them out of 


the mud and dust of the streets, it is now a recognised custom to loop * 
This causes the bottom of ~ 


up the dress before starting off on foot. 
the dress to hang in festoons, and the petticoat is consequently. very 
apparent; Ladies are now paying as much attention to thé trimmings 
of their petticoats as they do to those on their dresses. We. hear, of, * 
and see occasionally, white alpaca and white cashmere petticoats 
adorned round the bottom with black velvet, sewn on in 
the Greek design or with a ruche of the same, edged with 
black velvet. These, of course, are for very elegant toilettes ; more 
ordinary petticoats are quilted silk ones, these are sometimes made 
in one colour but frequently of two, such as black and mauve, black 
and blue, &c. The stripes are broad and run round the petticoat 
not down it, each breadth should be gored, and half a yard up should 
be lined with eider-down and quilted. The quilting should not be 
in diamonds or squares, as is usually the case, but in straight 
rows, each row forming a thick soft puff. Nothing can exceed the 
lightness and warmth of these eider-down petticoats; many ladies 
are using up their self-coloured silk dresses which have lost their 
freshness, and converting them into these warm, comfortable, under 
garments. The rage for trimming petticoats even extends to the 
crinolines. Steels are now run into scarlet flannel, light linsey, or 
self-coloured alpacas, and just above the bottom row of steel there 
are frequently two rows of velvet or some coloured fancy trimming. 
This adornment is provided in the event of the upper petticoat 
being raised and the crinoline exposed to view. 

Muslin cravats are very general among ladies for morning indoor 
wear. ‘They are tied in a bow, and the ends are composed of rows 
of insertion, and trimmed round with lace; others have strips of 
muslin embroidery as well as lace. Coloured cuffs and collars are 
also to be seen; but these will only, we trust, meet with limited 
encouragement, as they are not nearly so becoming as white ones 
to the majority of complexions. Small standing-up white linen 
collars and wristbands are much worn with morning toilettes. <A 
coloured cravat is always tied round the throat over the small 
standing-up collar. These coloured fancy cravats are now made in 
great variety ; their oar-shaped or pointed ends.‘are frequently 
embroidered and trimmed round with lace or with narrow black and 
white blonde. They are tied in a neat bow, not knotted. Tarlatane is 
much used in the composition of evening undersleeves, being 4 
lighter, more dressy material than muslin. The Religieuse sleeve, 
which the Empress patronized so much during the past autumn, and 
which she still frequently wears in the morning, is now very 
generally to be seen here for morning and outdoor toilettes. As a 
pattern for cutting one out, with directions for making it, will be 
given in our Work-table Supplement, we need not here enter into a 
more lonethoned doserintion of it, 


As dresses Are now inyariably made | 
“with long skirts, and. as’it would be excessively fatiguing to carry 


-charades,,in which songs were introduced. 


“Massa. 
the castle at Compiégne are.some Arab chiefs. 


: terminated With a narrow ruche. 


"Duke of Alba employed him to paint his portrait. 
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THE PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


—_ (FROM OUR OWN» CORRESPONDENT: )- RI ESES Iamee 

\HE-COURT is still at Compisgne. The repairs which .are 
going on at the Tuileries prevent the Empress from oc¢upying 
her apartments. The Imperial couple only came to Paris fora few’ 
hours on Sunday last, in orderto open the new Boulevard du Prince 
Eugene, and’ returned after thé ceremony. They are enjoying, at the 


Imperial residence, both rural and urban pleasures. Hunting, walking 


excursions, and private theatricals fill up the time, and prevent the 
privileged guests from finding the days long or dull. -The Emperor 


busies himself with the completion of his celebrated workon Julius'y) _ 


Cesar. He visited, @ few days ago, the excavations made by his 
orders at Berny, near Pierrefonds. - His’ Majesty was there parti- 
cularly interested ‘in’ a bath, which still remains in a perfect state 
of preservation. There is a seat in it, and a pipe through which 
the water. was conducted. Dramatic representations are much 
in favour at Compiegne. Everyone knows the Empress’s taste 
for theatricals, ‘and that she cries like a child over the touching 
scenes. The piece entitled Les Ganaches has been played before 
the Court at-Compiégne, but not with the same success as at 
the Gymnase, ~ Le Bossu, and other comedies belonging to the 
Francais, haye also been played. Some of the guests have acted 
These were from 
thepen‘of M. Octave Feuillet; the songs were set to music by M, 
Feligien David. The brilliant and witty Count de Morny, President 
of the Legislative body, has also been busy composing comedies fcr 
Compiégne. La Succession Bonnet has afforded endless amusement. 
In La Corde Sensible, the Emperor himself was represented in the 
character of an hospitable host; and many of the guests at Com- 


piégne recognised their own portraits in several of the:characters in 
‘ this’ piece. 


The actresses were Mesdames de Sauley and Bara- 
chin, and the actors M. M. de Sauley, Merimée, Ed. Delessert, 
HK. Hammelin, Violet Le Dnc, Le Duce de Morny, and Le Duc de 
Among the guests invited by the Emperor and Empress to 
The public curiosity 
is especially awakened on their behalf. They ‘are visiting France 
solely for their pleasure. .The Imperial ‘hosts have welcomed:in the 
warmest manner these sons of Africa, who seem enchanted with 
their sojourn at Compiégne. They are all six. very fine men, and 
wear with graceful dignity the costume of their country, decorated 
with the ribbon of the-Legion d’Honneur, of which they-are mem=, 
bers. Two amongst them speak “very good Frencli, and express - 
themselves charmingly ;) the’ others understand-the language, bu 
only say a few words-in it. They live very simply, taking only in , 
the morning a cup of good coffee, and at other times -drinking bat” 
water. In the evening they descend tothe Emperor’s dinner tabla,~ 
the whole party of six holding each other by the hand. 
with much delicacy, touching nothing with their hands, which are 
remarkably soft and white. They make ‘use of-their forks even 
when they eat fruit. The toilettes at Compiégne increase in origi- 
nality. We have on former occasions remarked that waistcoats will 
be worn; these will be another excuse added to the many previous 
ones for wearing jewellery. We will describe some new dresses made 
after this fashion, having received the description of them direct 
from Compiégne. The first was a pearl-grey satin; the bodice, in 
the form of an Andalusian veste, was trimmed with-a rich chenille 
laid on in a narrow but elaborate design, It was carried round 
at the back. The front was open, so. as to let the satin waist- 
coat, with pockets be seen. This was buttoned with black pearls 
encircled with gold and black enamel. The second dress was of 
Napoleon violet poult de soie, with a deep plaiting round the bottom 
of the skirt; the bodice was open and trimmed witha band of black 
guipure laid on plain and flat. The waistcoat was in violet poult 
de soie buttoned with cameos made of lava. This dress had a sash 
tied behind with large bows, which had insertion laid on flat all 
round it. A third dress was of rich black taffetas with a plaiting 
and medallions of black silk embroidery round the bottom of the 
skirt. A senorita veste embroidered all over with silk and pearls, 
over a black velvet waistcoat embroidered with small festoons of 
leaves crossing each other. This waistcoat had small pockets orna- 
mented in a similar manner—the buttons were made of silk with 
jet in the centre of each. With dresses made with waistcoat, small, 
straight linen or stitched cambric collars are worn. The white 
under sleeves are worn much narrower. Many ladies, and among 
the number we may name the Empress, only wear plain cuffs; but 
then the cuff is very deep. 


The great success of Mlle. Patti has aroused the curiosity of every 
one in the higher circles. The most splendid toilettes are nightly 
to be seen at the opera, which proves that many of the members of 
the aristocracy have returned to their homes in Paris. On Thursday 
last a young foreign countess was much-remarked; she occupied a 
front box and was accompanied by her niece, the youthful daughter 
of the Marquis of Char The -countess wore a black moire 
antique dress dctted over with white spots, and light bouquets of 
blue sprigs; the berthé formed of a net of blue chenille, in which 
small pearls were introduced, Small pearls. also described festoons 


| upon the bodice, covering it entirely; in the centre was a brooch 


composed of large pearls, from which hung chains of smaller ones, 
On the head was a diadem made of beautiful sapphire blue velvet ; 
in the centre of it three pearl ornaments attached to each other with 
small.chains, a white feather at the side, and to confine the hair at 
the back, the countess wore a net composed of the finest pearls, 
Mlle. de Char: was all blue and pink, and resembled ono of 
Watteau’s portraits. A dress of blue crépe, trimmed with narrow 


-flounces, which were arranged in a pyramidal form on the petticoat. 


A. low square bodice trimmed also with narrow flounces. Over it 
was Worn 4 guimpesmade of muslin, with very small tucks, which 
é The sleeves were very short, they 
formed ‘double bouillons; from,these narrow-tucked muslin sleeves 


“descended to tha wrists, where they were finished off with a 


ruche. . ; 
The. ball given at, the opera on Saturday last, was very 
numerously if mot brilliantly -attended. The beautiful toilettes 
were all worn by the ‘Tady patronesses; white prevailed, and 
the prettiest-dresses wéré of) light materials with wreaths of 
flowers. Thefollowing isthe-description of the one worn by the 
Marchioness*of St. Croix4which was considered very successful. A 
white satin ‘dress witha long train; it had a plaiting round the 
bottom of the skirt, above which wasa deep flounce of Honiton lace. 
Above the flounce three tulle’ tunics “fastened. up with ivy leaves, 
intermingled with heath,“ roses, “and ‘bunches of acacia. Theso 
garlands commenced at the yaist, they inereased in size as they 
descended, and looped up thé tunics-in festoons all round. The 
bodice had a narrow berthé,of Honiton lace on it, withsa narrow line 
of leaves round it, similar to those on the petticoat, and with a 
bouquet of drooping flowers at the topyof each epaulette. The 
beautiful headdress called Byché, invented by the hairdresser M. 
Dondel, so much in vogue: this: season, was composed of a bow of 
hair, in the centre of which was’ areal butterfly. This completed the 
toilette, to which the marchioness ‘added some magnificent emeralds, 
which increased its richness, but not its grace. 
‘ . : ELIANE DE Marsy. 


—— —— 


Deari From TERROR.—VWilliam Key, a Duteh painter, was born at 
Breda, in 1526, and died at Antwerp on the 5th July, 1568. After he 
had fixed his residence at Antwerp{ hjs house gradually became an 
artistic and archeological museum. He painted historical subjects, and 
sometimes ‘portraits. * His pictures are still much sought after and 
bring a igh price. Théy are always agreeable, always distinguished 
by softness, naturalness, and’ grace. In 1540 he was admitted to the 
Academy of his native city. “Attracted by his great reputation, the 
He began, but was 
not able to finish it.” When engaged on it, one day he heard the crim: 
nal judges and the Duke, who had already been the executioner of s0 
many of Key’s countrynien, decreeing the death of the Counts of 
Egmont and Horn, and of other \illustrious patriots. This made i 
deep an impression on the painter that on returning home he fell ill, 
and.died the very day the two counts were executed. 
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CHAPTERS ON JEWELS. 
BY LADY SCOTT, 


CuHarter II.— THE Diamonp— Continued. 


N OUR LAST CHAPTER we dwelt chiefly on the diamonds 
which have owned priests and princes, kings and queens as 
their possessors—the diamonds, in fact, that have made a noise In 
the world; but the subject is so inexhaustible, and the gem so 
prolific in romantic incident, that we must now endeavour to bring 
some of the interesting anecdotes connected with it up even to the 
present day. 

A peculiar charm seems always to have been attached. to the 
diamond, and we find it much more frequently mentioned in history 
in connection with the deeds and destinies of great men than any 
other gem. It was by the diamond ring on his finger that the body 
of the Duke of Burgundy was identified when found amongst the slain 
on tho battle-field of Nanci, ap. 1477. He had also another diamond, 
about which, in after times, a curious story is related. It was called 
the “ Sancy,” from having become the property of a French gentleman 
of that name, and the servant who had charge of it was instructed 
to swallow it if ever it were in danger of being stolen. That danger 
arrived, and the man was true to his orders. He swallowed it, but 
his life was the forfeit of his fidelity, for he was murdered. Sancy 
caused the corpse to be opened, and the diamond was recovered—re- 
appearing (after this little interlude) at the coronation of Louis XV., 
having also previously belonged to our James II., who had carried it 
with him to France. 

Another diamond ring was the cause of the death of Arthur 
Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, in the reign of Edward IV.; but in 
this case the recipient died of joy. The story, as told in Bayly’s 
“History of the Tower of London,” says that the viscount was 
lying under sentence of death in the Tower when /this ring was 
sent to him by the king in token of pardon. So great was the 
shock that he fell into convulsions, and died the same night. 

Again, it was a diamond ring which Queen Elizabeth gave to 
Mary Queen of Scots as a pledge of her protection in case of need, 
and this ring led the unfortunate Mary to trust herself within the 
power of her false and treacherous rival. 

Ag for the Koh-i-noor, that wondrous treasure of the Great Mogul, 
whieh has now for three centuries proudly borne its great name of 
the “ Mountain of Light,” what can be moré singular than the fatality 
said to belong to this matchless diamond, namely, that as it has 
passed from hand to hand amongst the princes of India, war, 
violence, treachery or fraud have marked its progress; but worse 
even than this, that it has never failed to bring misfortune to the 
dynasty that held it! It was by fraud that Runjeet Singh obtained 
it from the King of Cabul, and by war that it came into the hands 
of the East India Company from Runjeet’s son Shere Singh. 

To speak, however, of the fraud (for that transaction is the most 
curious and characteristic), Runjeet Singh, King of Lahore, knew 
that his neighbour of Cabul possessed a diamond of extraordinary 
magnificence, and he determined forthwith that it should be his. 
He therefore decoyed its owner to his court, and when once there, 
demanded the jewel. 

Face to face at a table sat the monarchs, their hands concealed 
beneath a silken handkerchief, as the Eastern fashion is when a 
bargain is being carried on. But how one-sided was this bargain ! 
how empty the farce! since Runjeet Singh well knew his guest was 
in his power, and that when the King of Cabul left his presence, the 
jewel would belong to Lahore, and so it did. 

If tho superstitious of our own land were inclined to carry on the 
sombre tradition, or if Eastern eyes were still jealously watching the 
influence of their lost treasure in its foreign land, might it not be 
suggested that the arrival of the Koh-i-noor in this country was 
swiftly followed by the Crimean war, the great Indian mutiny, and 
lastly by that dark cloud which overshadowed England at the close 
of the past year, and marked with an ineffaceable gloom the 
mournful opening of the present? © 

But let us now view.the diamond in another phase, and that is, 
the irresistible attraction which this gem appears to possess to the 
thief. Almost every great: jewel robbery has had for its object 
diamonds, and it is rather a curious fact that in almost all the cases 
a woman has been the chief actor, either as accessory or victim. 

Madame du Barri had a valuable parure of diamonds stolen from 
her in a very determined manner, She was one day waited on by 
three gentlemen,-who purported to be sent to speak to her on im- 
portant business from a friend of hers, a Polish princess. Entirely 
off her guard, the Countess requested them to be seated. This they 
declined, but one, apparently the leading personage, a man wearing 
the Cross of the Order of St. Louis, insinuated that his message must 
not be delivered in presence of a third person, and he was, therefore, 
conducted into the boudoir of Madame. No sooner there than he 
carefully closed the door, and, without further delay, informed her 
of his mission—he came for her diamonds. 

Overcome with terror, the fainting woman offered no resistance ; 
indeed, he took care that she should not, for after informing her that 
her servants were concerned in the plot, and that screams would be 
of no avail, he tied ‘her into her chair, and cleared her caskets of 
every diamond he could find, amounting in value to about 60,000 
francs. Fortunately the best of her diamonds were in an iron chest, 
which the robber of the Order of St. Louis did not discover. Better, 
perhaps, would it have been for her, poor woman, had he done s0; 
for those very diamonds are said to have cost her her life. Having 
escaped to England during the Revolution, her heart kept wander- 
ing back to the diamonds she had left behind in a place of conceal- 
ment known to no living soul but herself. Unable at last to. resist 
the temptation, she returned to France. Her head paid the ‘tribute 
on the scaffold ; and to this day those jewels have never been found. 

Then there was the well-known robbery ‘of the Crown jewels of 

France in the year 1792; and-how, or by whom they were stolen 
remains a mystery to the present hour. The only diamond amongst 
them that was ever found again was the celebrated “‘ Regent,” and 
that was discovered (by means of an anonymous letter) buried in a 
ditch in the Champs Elysées ! : 
_ In the year 1827, another great robbery. of diamonds took place 
in Paris, and these were the property of Mademoiselle Mars, the 
famous actress, whose rash imprudence in publicly announcing that 
on one particular night she wonld- perform ‘in all her diamonds,” 
really seemed like offering a bait to diamond-lovers too strong to be 
resisted. Before the hour of performance arrived, the diamonds were 
gone! Fortunately, in this case, the stones were all found again, in 
the boot of a man whose wife-was the actress's confidential maid ! 

But though these diamond robberies of France are on a very 
magnificent scale, and conducted‘in the most ingenious manner, the 
diamond has offered, and still continues to offer, unfortunately, great 
attractions to the English thief, and the skill with which the 
notorious Barrington, at the end of the last century, contrived, 
on various occasions to possess himself of the gems he so admired, 
was worthy of a better cause. One instance in particular may be 
foundinteresting. He had long gazed, with the eye of a connoisseur, 
on the bracelets of a lady.who, from her box at the opera, loved to 
exhibit the superb diamonds which composed them to the admiring 
crowd around. One evening there was a knock at the door of her box 
—it was in the days of good Queen Charlotte—and a gentleman pre- 
sented himself, followed by two of the royal footmen. He bore a gra- 
cious message : “Would the lady permit her Majesty to examine one of 


her bracelets ?” Delighted, the owner instantly unclasped the jewel, 


pad pissed it in his hands. The evening passed; her Majesty left 
aaa how but the bracelet had not been restored. Days passed, 
asa renclice were put on the track, for it is needless to say the 
anche i nothing of the affair; but-vain all efforts—vyain- the 

ch; the gentleman with the two royal footmen was Barrington, 


and the diamonds-were gone! Some time elapsed, and the lady was 


_ still disconsolate, when one day, oh joy! the police waited on her 


with news. An officer announced that they had traced the gems. 
They required but the other bracelet to make sure, and gladly was 
it given tothem. Need I say that this was but a continuation of the 
artistic trick ?. The inspector was Barrington again, and the dia- 
monds were now all his! 


I must wind up with the latest diamond robbery of consequence on. 


record, and that was from the counter of an eminent jeweller in 
London, where a lady, though the eyes of half-a-dozen attendants 
were upon her, contrived to possess herself of a locket valued at 
2000/., and this by means of a slit at the bottom of her muff, through 
which one hand purloined the jewel, whilst the other openly held up 
the many lovely objects offered for her inspection ! 

Can we doubt, after these many instances, that there is something 
about the diamond which, far above all other stones (some equally 
precious), awakens in the human breast that passion for stealing 
which gold itself may fail to arouse. 


LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


TIVHE SEASON will now soon be with us which calls into requisi- 
I sition ball and evening dresses, London is still in a manner 
deserted, so far as the fashionable world is concerned. We have no 
long list of guests to record as having been entertained under any 
hospitable roof in town; but in the country the case is different. 
There balls are commencing, consequently dancing dresses are 
wanted. Weare, as yet, hardly prepared to inform our readers what 
materials will be the most fashionable for evening dresses during 
the present winter, for in Paris, the Court having but lately returned 
to the Tuileries, and no balls having as yet being given, it is impos- 
sible to predict what will be worn and what rejected. Butyyoung 
ladies may rest assured that there will be nothing prettier ‘or in’ 
better taste for their ball-dresses than the light, airy tarlatane. 
Plain and.sprigged or spotted tarlatanes are expected to be equally, 
fashionable over silk and muslin petticoats. The bodices will be 
all made round at the waist. Points for evening wear are decidedly © 
going out of favour. Very wide sashes, made either of ribbon 
or of tarlatane trimmed round to correspond with the skirt, 
will always accompany a ball dress. These will be tied at the 
back, but the loops of the bow will hang invariably downwards 
instead of being arranged straight out at the sides. Broad black 
lace sashes will also be general over white or coloured tarlatane 
dresses; they are now manufactured in imitation lace, are inex- 
pensive and are very effective and light-looking ; lightness being an 
essential point in the success of a dancing toilette. The bodices of ball- 
dresses will mostly be made with a berthé ; this will be slightly pointed 
both before and at the back; it will be composed of the same trim- 
ming, only in smaller proportions, as will ornament the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice itself will be cut very low, and the deep lace tucker 
round it will be drawn tight with black or coloured narrow ribbon 
velvet. The skirts will be as wide as ever round the bottom, but will 
taper very narrow as they near the waist. They will be much trimmed 
either with bouillonnées or flounces. The skirt will be set on to the 
waist with a large box-plait exactly in the front, and with large 
gathers at the back; box-plaits being also used at the sides. 
The large gathers have the effect of causing the skirt to fall 
more gracefully and freely at the back. The sleeves will be 
worn very short and exceedingly full, Tunics will be general; 
they will frequently be made of tarlatane, sprigged with colour, 
while the skirt underneath, bouillonée or flounced round the bottom, 
will be of plain white. The sash, ornaments, and flowers, should be 
of the same colour as the sprigs upon the tunic. For demi-toilettes, 
black lace bows are frequently worn in Paris, by young ladies, as small 
ornaments in their hair. These bows are placed in front, between 
the two full créped bandeaux. They should be lined with stiff net, 
so as to keep them firm, straight, and- well in their place—frequently 
white net is used for lining black lace bows, which gives them a 
very pretty, light effect. Ornamental gold, steel, and jewelled 
combs stili continue in great favour. In Paris, young married 
ladies wear, frequently at the opera, headdresses composed of 
a bunch of scarlet or white feathers interlaced one with the 
other, so as to form a half-diadem; in the centre a diamond 
butterfly is placed; at the back a scarlet or white feather 
is arranged over the plaited loops of hair, and partially conceals a 
diamond comb. More elderly matrons wear headdresses arranged 
with humming birds, white marabout feathers, among which flit all 
varieties of brilliantly coloured winged insects ; these are all supported 
upon a coronet of black, scarlet, or mauve-coloured velvet. But 
whatever be the agoof the wearer, or the style of the headdress, it 
should be borne in mind that irregularity and informality of arrange- 
ment is, at the present day, one.of the principal characteristics in all 
that appertains to head ornamentation for ‘evening wear. The hair 
is now dressed for the morning in rather an elaborate fashion. It is 
divided in the front into two bandeaux, the first is flat and créped, 
and carried straight off from \the ‘forehead ; the second is very full 
and is turned back over the top of the ear, What,is called the 
toupet Maintenon is arranged at the top of the forehead. It is a 
cluster of small curls arranged regularly; thése fall in light, short 


ringlets upon the bandeaux. As dresses dré now invariably made | 


with long skixts, and,as it would be excessively, fatiguing to carry 
the heavy winter materials in the hand, so as to keep them out of: 
the mnd and dust of the streets, it is now a recognised custom to loop 
up the dress before starting off on foot. This causes the bottom of 
the dress to hang in festoons, and the petticoat is consequently very. 
apparent. “Ladies are now paying as much attention to the trimmings 
of their petticoats as they do to those on their dresses. We hear of, 
and see occasionally, white alpaca and white cashmere petticoats 
adorned round the bottom with black velvet, sewn on. in 
the Greek design or with a ruche of the same, edged with 
black velvet. These, of course, are for very elegant toilettes ; more 
ordinary petticoats are quilted silk ones, these are sometimes made 
in one colour but frequently of two, such as black and mauve, black 
and blue, &c. The stripes are broad and run round the petticoat 
not down it, each breadth should be gored, and half a yard up should 


be lined with eider-down and quilted. The quilting should not be | 


in diamonds or squares, as is usually the case, but in straight 
rows, each row forming a thick soft puff. Nothing can exceed the 
lightness and warmth of these eider-down petticoats; many ladies 
are using up their self-coloured silk dresses which have lost their 
freshness, and converting them into these warm, comfortable, under 
garments. The rage for trimming petticoats even extends to the 
crinolines. Steels are now run into scarlet flannel, light linsey, or 
self-coloured alpacas, and just above the bottom row of steel there 
are frequently two rows of velvet or some coloured fancy trimming. 
This adornment is provided in the event of the upper petticoat 
being raised and the crinoline exposed to view. 

Muslin cravats are very general among ladies for morning indoor 
wear. They are tied in a bow, and the ends are composed of rows 
of insertion, and trimmed round with lace; others have strips of 
muslin embroidery as well as lace. Coloured cuffs and collars are 
also to be seen; but these will only, we trust, meet with limited 
encouragement, as they are not nearly so becoming as white ones 
to the majority of complexions. Small standing-up white linen 
collars and wristbands are much worn with morning toilettes. A 
coloured cravat is always tied round the throat over the small 
standing-up collar. These coloured fancy cravats are now made in 
great variety ; their oar-shaped or pointed ends are frequently 
embroidered and trimmed round with lace or with narrow black and 
white blonde. They are tied in a neat bow, not knotted. Tarlatane is 
much used in the composition of evening undersleeves, being a 
lighter, more dressy material than muslin. The Religieuse sleeve, 
which the Empress patronized so much during the past autumn, and 
which she still frequently wears_in the morning, 18 now very 
generally to be seen here for morning and ‘outdoor toilettes, Asa 
pattern for cutting one out, with directions for making it, will be 
given in our Work-table Supplement, we need not here enter-into a 


more lencthoned description of it. 
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THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
mea (FROM OUR OWN,.CORRESPONDENT:) 6p occu 
ryHk: COURT is still at Gompiégne. The repairs which are 
going on at the Tuileries prevens the Empress from occupying 


her apartments... The Imperial couple only came to Paris for afew - 


hours on Sunday last, in order to open the new Boulevard du Prince 
Eugene, and returned atter the¢eremony. They are enjoying, atthe 
Imperial residence, bo-h ural and-urban pleasures. Hunting, walking 
excursions, and private theatricals fill up the time, and prevent the 
privileged guests from finding the days long or dull. The Emperor 


busies himself with the completion.of his. celebrated work,on.Julins. 
He visited, a few days azo, the excavations made by his ~ 


Cwsar. 
orders at Berny, near Pierrefonds. His Majesty was there parti- 
cularly interested in a bath, which still remains in a perfect state 
of preservation. There is a seat in it, and a pipe through which 
the water was conducted. Dramatic representations are much 
in favour ai Compiégne. Everyone knows the Empress’s taste 
for (theatricals,’ and that she cries like a child over the touching 
seenes:: The piece entitled Les Granaches has been played before 
the Court at Compiigne, but not with the same success as at 
the Gymnase... Le Bossu, and other comedies belonging to the 
Frangais, have also been played. Some of the guests have acted 
charades, in which songs were introduced. These were from 
the pen of M. Octave Feuillet; the songs wore set to music by M. 
Felicien David. The brilliant and witty Count de Morny, President 
of the Legislative body, has.also been busy composing comedies fcr 
Compiigne. La Succession Bonnet has afforded endless amusement. 
In-La Corde Sensible, the Emperor himself was represented in the 
character of an hospitable host; and many of the guests at Com- 
pitgne recognised their own portraits in several of the characters in 
this piece. The actresses were Mesdames de Sauley and Bara- 
chin, and the actors M. M. de Saulcy, Merimée, Ed. Delessert, 
BH. Hammelin, Violet Le Dne, Le Duc de Morny, and Le Due de 
Massa. Among the guests invited by the Emperor and Empress to 
|‘the castle at Compigne are some Arab chiefs. The public curiosity 
is especially awakened on their behalf. They are visiting France 
* solely for their pleasure, The:Imperial hosts have welcomed in the 
warmest manner these sons of Africa, who seem enchanted with 
their sojourn at Compidgne. They are all six very fine men, and 
wear with graceful dignity.the costume of their country, decorated 


bers. Two amongst: them speak very good French, and. express 


water. In the evening they descend to the Emperor’s dinner table, 


with much delicacy, touching nothing with their hands, which are 
remarkably soft and white. They make use. of their forks even 
when they eat fruit. The toilettes at Compiigne increase in origi- 
nality. We have on former occasions remarked that waistcoats will 
be worn; these will be another excuse added to the many previous 
ones for wearing jewellery. We will describe some new dresses made 
after this fashion, having received the description of them direct 
from Compitgne. The first was a pearl-grey satin; the bodice, in 
the form of an Andalusian veste, was trimmed with a rich chenille 
laid on in a narrow but elaborate design. It was carried round 
at the back. The front was open, so as to let the satin waist- 
coat, with pockets be seen. This was buttoned with black pearls 
encircled with gold and black enamel. The second dress was of 
Napoleon violet poult de soie, with a deep plaiting round the bottom 
of the skirt; the bodice was open and trimmed with a band of black 
guipure laid on plain and flat. The waistcoat was in violet poult 
de soie buttoned with cameos made of lava. This. dress had a sash 
tied behind with large bows, which had insertion laid on flat all 
round it. A third dress was of rich black taffetas with a plaiting 
and medallions of black silk embroidery round the bottom of the 
skirt. A senorita veste embroidered all over with silk and pearls, 
over a black velvet waistcoat embroidered with- small festoons of 
leaves crossing each other. This waistcoat had small pockets orna- 
mented in a similar manner—the buttons were made of silk with 
jet in the centre of each. With dresses made with waistcoat, small, 
straight linen or stitched cambric collars are worn. The white 
under sleeves are worn much narrower. Many ladies, and among 
the number we may name the Empress, only wear plain cuffs; but 
then the cuff is very deep. 


The great success of Mlle. Patti has aroused the curiosity of every 

one in the higher circles. The most splendid toilettes are nightly 
to be seen at the opera, which proves that many of the members of 
the aristocracy have returned to their homes in Paris. On Thursday 
| last a young foreign countess was much remarked; she occupied 4 
front box and was accompanied by her niece, the youthful daughter 
| of the Marquis of Char——. The countess wore a black moire 
antique dress dotted over with white spots, and light bouquets of 
blue sprigs; the berthé formed of a net of blue chenille, in which 
small pearls were introduced. Small pearls also described festoons 
upon the bodice, covering it entirely; in the centre was a brooch 
composed of large pearls, from which hung chains of smaller ones- 
On the head was a diadem made of béautiful sapphire blue velvet; 
| in the centre of it three pearl ornaments attached to each other with 
small chains, a white feather at the side, and to confine the hair at 
the back, the countess wore a net composed of the finest pearls. 
“” Mile. de. Char, was all blue and pink, and resembled one of 
Wattean’s portraits. A dress of blue crépe, trimmed with narrow 
flounces, which,were arranged in a pyramidal form on the petticoat. 
A low square bodice trimmed also with narrow flounees. Over it 
was worn & guimpe*made of muslin, with very small tucks, which 
terminated with a narrow ruche. The sleeves were very short, they 
forméd double bouillons; from these narrow-tucked muslin sleeve* 
déscended, tothe, wrists, where they were finished off with ® 
riche, ~ £9 : 7 

The ball” given. at the opera on Saturday last, was very 
' numerously if not+ brilliantly attended. The beautiful toilettes 
were all. worn by. the, lady patronesses; white prevailed, a? 
the prettiest™.dressos Were’ of light’ materials with wreaths 0! 
flowers. The following is the -deseription of the one worn by the 
Marchioness of’ St. Croix ~hich was considered very successful. A 
white satin dress qwith<a long train; it had a plaiting round the 
bottom of the skirt, above whieh-wasa deep flounce of Honiton lace. 
Above the flounce three tulle.tunics fastened. up with ivy leaves 
intermingled with heath, ‘roses; and bunches of acacia.  Thes? 
garlands commenced at the’ waist, they. increased in size as they 
descended, and looped up» the’ tunics in festoons/ all round. 1 
bodice had a narrow berthé of Honiton: lace on it, with a narrow line 
of leaves round it, similar to those’on the petticoat, and with * 
bouquet of drooping flowers at the top of each epaulette. rhe 
beautiful headdress called Byché, invented) by the hairdresser M. 
Dondel, so much in vogue this.season, was composed of a bow 9 
hair, in the centre of which-was aréal butterfly, This completed the 
toilette, to which the marchioness “added some magnificent emeralds 
which increased its richness, but fiot its grace. ~ 

‘ — ELIANE DE MaRsyY- 


—_— 


DEATH FROM TERROR:—William Key, a Dutch painter, was born be 
Breda, in 1526, and died at Antwerp on the 5th July, 1568. After aa 
had fixed his residence at Antwerp,/his house gradually became z 
artistic and archeological museum. He painted historical subjects; ‘ 
sometimes portraits. His pictures are still much sought a ter, oc 
bring a high. price.» They are always agreeable, always distingws ee 
by softness, naturalness, and* grace. In 1540 he was admitted to the 
Academy of his native citys “Attracted by his great reputations 
‘Duke of Alba employed him to paint his portrait. He began, bud 
not able to finish it.” When engaged on it, one day he heard the oo 5 
nal judges and the Duke, who had already been the executioner 0°"; 
many of’ Key’s countrymen, decreeing the 


death of thet Conn a 
Egmont and Horn, and of other illustrious patriots. This mee tl 
deep an-impression on the painter that om returning home he fe 

{| and died the very day the two counts were executed. 


zo a 


with the ribbon of the Eegion d’Honneur, of which they are mem-- 


A "oat 


themselves charmingly; the others understand the language, but” 
only say a few words in it. They live very simply, taking only in ~ 
the morning a cup of good coffee, and at other times drinking but. 


the whole party of six holding each other by the hand. They eat ~- 
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THE CONSULTATIONS OF DR. MACLURE. 
CONCLUDING CONSULTATION, 
A GREAT NOISE was heard at the door of Dr. Maclure’s 
John burst like a thunderbolt into the room. 


consulting room. 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, ‘* what does all this uproar mean ? 
What is the matter ?” 

Sir,” replied John, ‘it is Lord Bluckwill.” 

‘** You scoundrel! did T not tell you not to Jet him in?” 

“Yes; but after striking me he is entering by main force.” 

Dr. Maclure now saw that John had on his nose the marks of 
@ violent blow. 
entered. 

“'The wretch!” cried the nobleman, sitting fiercely down on 
a chair, “* he has put me into a furious passion.” 

‘My lord,” said the doctor, ‘I offer you a sincere and most 
respectful apology.” ‘ 

é Your Sn is a blackguard,” exclaimed Lord Bluckwill. 

“T shall get rid of him at once, my lord. But, upon iny 
soul, I thought you had set out on your journey. 

** My chaise is not yet ready.” 

‘And your crystal wheels ?” . 

‘*'They cannot be put on in less than a month. 

‘Then we have time to 
talk.” : 

“Yes; let us talk. I 
had never greater need of 
your advice.” : 

“That man is like a 
perpetual nightmare to 
me,” thought the doctor 
to himself. ‘I shall be 
forced to run away.” 

“You know my ner- 
vous susceptibility ?” re~ 
sumed Lord Bluckwill. 

*T ought to know it, 
for you have spoken to 
me enough about it. Is 
it about your nervous sus- 
ceptibility that you have 
come again to consult 
me??? 

“Oh! it is nothing; it 
is nothing. It is merely 
a trifling detail.” 

** Let us hear this trifling 
detail.” 

* But why are you look- 
ing out at the window, Dz. 
Maclure ?” 

The doctor had opened 
the window, and was de- 
hating with himself the 
possibility of escaping by 
leaping into the court; but 
he was separated by the 
height of a third story 
from the court ; he there- 
fore shut the window 
again, 

‘** Well, let us see what 
this trifling detail is?” 
cried the doctor. 

‘* Dr. Maclure,” said 
Lord Bluckwill, ‘you are 
aware that I know the 
whole city of London, or, 
rather, the whole city of 
London knows me?” 


‘Well, this being 
granted, you can pro- 
ceed.” 


“It often happens that 
people about whom I am 
hot thinking accost me 
suddenly in the street.” 

The same thing some- 
times happens to me.” 

* Yes; but you have 
hot, as I have, nerves of 
® diseased susceptibility.” 

** No, heaven be praised, 
T have not.” 

“In what a curious tone 
you say that! You cherish 
(loubts, perchance, regard- 
Mg the reality of my suf- 
crings ? ” 

* God forbid, my lord ; 
God forbid !” 

‘Every time that Iam 
Stopped in the street, in 
the sudden way I have 
described, I experience the 
Most painful commotion.” 

sea WV lls 

“It is the consequence, 
No doubt, of my excess of 
clectricity.” 

“The thing 
probable.” 

* Remark particularly, [ beg of you, that it is surprise which 
produces in me this painful sensation,” 

‘* Tam far from asserting the contrary.” 

Lord Bluckwill sighed one of his deepest sighs, and again 
began: “ Well then, iny friend, after I had profoundly reflected 
®u my situation, an idea occurred to me.” 

‘Tam burning with curiosity to know what the idea is.” 

* What is the object to be accomplished? Is it not to take 
Cfectual measures against the surprise ?” 

* Of course, of course, that is all.” 


is very 


_ I shall show you that the invention is very sunple. The | 


“tnplest things are usually the last which “occur to the 
Mind.” 
An incontrovertible statement.” 
¥ It was by a flash of genius that I arrived at the invention. 
18 this:—I am going to wear a bell.” 
“ What did you say, my lord?” 
Tam going to wear a bell.” 
The doctor thinking that he had not heard aright, the 
Nobleman took the trouble to repeat his proposition a third 
Mme, 

“T understand now,” said Dr, Maclure, his eyes flashing with 


I 


Almost at the same moment Lord Bluckwill | 


| shall be 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


astonishment ; ‘‘you are going to wear a bell. But where is this 
bell to be worn or borne ?” 

‘On my hat,” replied Lord Bluckwill, with imperturbable 
seriousness. 

Maclure rubbed his forehead with his hand trying to collect 
his ideas. ‘* On your hat ?” gaid he, 

‘Yes, doctor ; on my hat,” 

“ One of us two is surely going mad,” was the doctor’s un- 
uttered reflection. 

“You seize my idea, do you not?” proceeded Lord Bluck- 
will, *‘ to the Dell Corresponds a cord which floats on my 
shoulder.” 

** Exactly ; I see, I see.” 

‘* A friend meets me in the street when I am preoccupied as [ 
always am. Instead of hastily accostine me, and of thus ex- 
citing in me one of those unexpected commotions which do me 
so much harm, he softly pulls the bell cord. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘* Perfectly, perfectly.” 

‘The sound of the bell 


gives me due warning, and I have 


time to prepare myself for the conversation.” 
‘Decidedly it is he who is mad, and not I,” said the doctor 
“but if this annoyance continues much longer I 


% 99 
as this crazy nobleman. 


to himself ; 
sure to grow as crazy 


49, MILuneny. 


“ What do you think of my invention 2?” asked Lord Bluek- 


vill. 
‘ ‘* T consider it a most excellent invention, my lord.” 

‘*T am now going to the bell-smith.” 

‘“* Make haste, my lord, make haste,” 

‘*T shall however return in an hour, I want to consult you 
about other matters. ‘To-morrow I intend to take medicine ; 
but T always take medicine according to a particular system, 
and respecting this system I should like to have your candid 
opinion.” = ; ai 

‘* My candid opinion is heartily at your service.’ 

‘** Good morning Dr. Maclure, T shall be back in an hour,” 

“1 shall be waiting for you my lord.” 

“John,” said the doctor when Lord Bluckwill was gone, 
“pack up my trunks this very instant,” 

‘* Are you going to travel, sir,” cried John surprised, 

“ Pack up my trunks I tell you—put in whatever you like ; 
but let everything be ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

‘** Are you going to leave England ?” 

‘“ Not another word,” shouted Maclure greatly exasperated, 
‘‘or I shall blow your brains out.” 

“That is enough,” said John, trembling with terror, 


a7 


Two days after the London journals contained the followin 
y g 
announcement :— 


‘** Our celebrated physician, Maclure, set out Jast evening for 


the continent. It is thought that the interests of science have 
@ good deal to do with this journey, and that our illustrious 


contemporary will return with many new ideas obtained by 
fresh researches, 

Moreover, it is asserted that Dr. Maclure has been sum- 
moned to Paris for an extraordinary case, which has hitherto 
defied all the efforts of the most skilful practitioners. 

‘The patients of the learned doctor are inconsolable on 
account of his absence, Amone others, a peer of the realm, 
Lord Bluckwill, is mentioned, who started this morning to join 
Dr. Maclure on the continent. His lordship suffers from a 
“pecies of malady in the treatment of which Dr. Maclure has 
had the most extraordinary success. Few have the glory, like 
Dr. Maclure, of excelling alike in the theory and the practice 


of medicine,” 
lo 


THE CHILD AND THE KING. 
| nA THE GREAT, when residing at Dresden in 1745, had 
grown so fond of a little boy belonging to some one in the palace 
that he allowed him to come whenever he liked into his chamber and 


to play in his presence. One 
day the little boy came hastily 
to the king, who was convers- 
in With his adjutant, and said 
2 boas childlike freedom : 
brought rr ha pape oe 
iw” you, do not drink 

“And why not?” 
king. 

“Because they have thrown 
something into it.” 

‘How do you know that 2” 

“Twas in the kitchen and 
saw it myself.” 

“What was it 2” 

“That I know not; they 
shook it out of a paper into a 
pot, and stirred it round well.’ 

“Very well, my child, very 
well; and now you can go,” 
said the king apparently un- 
moved by the information and 
continuing to speak with the 
adjutant on various subjects. 

Soon afterwards the servant, 
whose name was Glasau, 
brought breakfast into the 
room, Frederick fastened on 
him a sharp and penetrating 
glance from the moment he 
entered the room till he put 
the chocolate on the table. 
This unusual conduct did not 
escape the servant. It seemed 
very much to disturb him, 
and he did not at once hand 
the cup to the king as he was 
in the habit of doing. 

“ Pour ont,” cried Frederick, 
and, as the order was not 
immediately executed, he re- 
peated it to the servant in a 
commanding voice. With 
trembling hand Glasau 
obeyed. his and the ex- 
cessive alarm of the servant 
increased the king's attention. 

“ You tremble sir,” said the 
king, “ What is the matter 
with you? Are you ill?” 

“Oh! no your majesty, I 
am very well,” replied Glasau, 
with a quivering voice. 

“Then drink,” said the king, 
and he pointed to the cup of 
chocolate. ‘The servant trem- 
bled violently and would not 
touch the cup. 

* Drink,” repeated the king 
with a stern voice, while at 
the same time the servant fell 
at his feet imploring pardon. 
The king commanded him to 
rise, called one of his dogs 
and placed the cup before him. 
The dog soon after drinking 
it, began to whine and died 
in convulsions. The king 
ordered the adjutant to retire, 
and entered into a strict ex- 
unination of the servant. At 
the conclusion of the examina- 
tion, he called the adjutant 
again into the room, gave the 
servant into his charge, com- 
manding that he should be 
conducted to Spandau, and 
that care should be taken that 


asked the 


no one spoke to him. He 
further ordered that when 
Glasau came to be on his 


deathbed, and should desire 
the presence of an ecclesiastic, 
his request was not to be 
granted in order that all the 
circumstances connected with 
his crime should remain a 
secret for everyone. Frederick 
himself, in “The History of 
His Own Times” has made 
no mention whatever of the 
occurrence. 


49. DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY. 
NTO. 1. A White Tulle Bonnet, trimmed with mauve velvet and 
N black lace, and with bunches of white and mauve feathers, 
In the inside there is a bow of velvet surrounded with lace, and a 
bouquet of white roses. 

No, 2. A Black Velvet Hat, trimmed with black feathers and 
ornaments of Mexican-blue velvet. 

No. 3. A Drawn White Tulle Bonnet, embroidered with jet; the 
edge and curtain are of black velvet and black lace. A bunch of 
black and white feathers on the outside, and in the inside a coronet 
of black velvet with ponceau velvet flowers. 

No. 4. A Headdress made of blonde, and trimmed with flowers 
and Mexican blue velyet. There are falling white blonde lappets at 
the back. 

No, 5. A Quilted White Satin Bonnet, the curtain in golden-brown 
velvet, velvet camellias, and strings of the same colour as the curtain. 
Ornaments in black lace. 

No. 6. A Black Velvet Hat, trimmed with poncean velvet and 
black feathers. The inside is trimmed with white blonde, black 
lace, and ponceau velvet flowers. 

No. 7. A Snuff-brown Velvet Bonnet; a long feather of the same 
shade. In the inside a Mexican blue velvet coronet, with flowers to 
correspond, Snutf-brewn strings. 
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ABOUT THE GENTLEMAN WITH ‘*NO NAME, 
% FADAM,—With inexpressible pleasure did I peruse the very witty 
a) letter of my old ‘ied friend *G "and “ W," &c,, &e. 
Ilis signature proves his conviction that] shall recognise him, sign what 
he will. I have so often detected the talented writer under his various 
masks in the Mield—thereis nothing surprising in that. Certain readers, 
however, who have not made style their particular study, as I have 
done, have expressed astonishment, and even suspicion, at my having 
so detected him. But there is a richness, a piquancy, an elegance, and 
an originality in his composition that betray the author, strive how he 
may to tone down the brilliancy of his genius. But although the 
greater part of the eld subscribers are cognisant of ‘‘No Name's” 
interesting antecedents, there are probably many of your readers who are 
ignorant of them. I will, therefore, with your permission, Madam, say 
a few words about him. He himself would never do it;, he is too 
largely endowed with the inseparable companion of true merit for that. 
“ Jnonymous”? vents one of the largest and best-stocked shootings in 
Scotland, and is one of the first practical sportsmen in Europe—a most 
happy mean between Western, Hawker, and Osbaldestone. So devoted 
was he up to a recent period to field sports, that he was seldom to be 
seen without either a rod or a gun in his hands. He did not, however, 
originally possess the Cwsarean talent of wielding the pen so well as 
the salmon-rod. Many good sportsmen are in the same predicament. 
However, fortunately for me, he became infected with the malady of 
noble minds, and determined to distinguish himself in the field of letters; 
his coup-d essai being « code of instructions addressed more particularly 
tu myself, who had just then set up ‘“ theoretical sportsman.” 

The great Frederick was not satisfied with the renown he had 
acquired on the field and in the cabinet; he wished in addition to be 
celebrated for writing French poetry, and playing the German. flute. 
Voltaire corrected the poetry in gratitude for quarters at Sans-Souci, 
but he was imprudent enough to style himself, to a kind and discreet 
friend, the King’s washerwoman, ‘Je lui lave son linge sale,” said he. 
The imprudent expression was not long in reaching the royal ear, and, 
as we all know, the philosopher had good reason to repent the 
ill-timed joke. Like the recluse of Ferney, | corrected certain écarts 
de grammaire committed by the practical sportsman, with a view to 
proving my gratitude for free criticism on my exploits on the moors, 
written and performed in my study. He received the correction as 
ungraciously as his prototype, Frederick the Great. ‘he advice was 
not thrown aside all the same. ‘he various publications of the Discon- 
tent Society were purchased—extracts, I need not add, borrowed from 
scientific works that “nobody could understand,” and properly popu- 
larised for the benefit of the public in general. “Anonymous” read himself 
up surprisingly well considering all things. There was one trifling 
matter, however, “he could make no hand of,” and that was the dead 
languages. Grammars, Greek and Latin, he bought; but in the former 
he never mastered half the alphabet, and in the latter he came to a dead 
stand-still at the third declension. 

Nevertheless considering his studies complete, he re-appeared in the 
Field in anew character. Forsaking the shooting and angling columns, 
he ranged himself amongst the naturalists, and enlightened our readers 
on various subjects; ‘Lhe Formation of Ground lee” and “ Vrozen 
Waterfalls” amongst the rest. 1 am grieved to add that he made a 
slight misaplication of the learned words he had eleaned in the popu- 
larised works. ‘Thus, in place of writing natural philosophy, or 
physies, tout court, he came out with “ Natural Physics ;” and then it was 
we were treated to the ever memorable words ‘ Greeks and Latins.” 

I congratulate “Anonymous” on the talent he has shown by omitting 
the “s" in “ Physics,” leaving your readers to suppose the allusion was 
medicinal; by converting frozen into * Fwyen;* and by ignoring the 
existence of those horrid “Greeks and Latins ” altogether. I trust he 
will thank “ Peregrine’ for suggesting reference to * Lempriere,” to 
whom we are indebted for the elegant allusion to Hercules and 
Omphale.—Yours, respectfully, BENJAMIN BADAUD. 

P.S.—There are two or three slips of the pen rather than the press, 
in the lines quoted in my last, which “ Anonymous” will probably 
be obliging enough to correct. 


FAULTS IN FRENCH. 

WV ADAME,—Je suis convaincu que vous ne refuserez pas un petit 
M coin de votre intéressant journal & un étranger qui, naturelle- 
ment jaloux de Vhonneur de son pays, croit avoir lien de se plaindre 
en son nom dun de vos correspondents. Yous saurez, sans que vous 
le dise, que je veux parler de M. Jacques Hacker, Ce monsieur a 
beaucoup esprit, incontestablement; et ¢ est justement cela qui fait 
que ses caricatures de nos mcew's pourraient paraitre de vrais portraits 
a ceux qui n’ont pas été en Prance. Ceux qu counaissent ce beau 
pays riront bien de ses plaisanteries. 

Veuillez bien m’excuser, Madame, de ce que je ne vous écris pas en 
anglais. Quoique je ne lise pas mal yotre langue, je ne saurais l'écrire 
de maniere 2 me faire comprendre. Le mal n’est pas grand, puisque 
toutes vos abonées comprennent le frangais. Quant aux abonnés, 
Vaffaire est moins importante. 

fl y a un proverbe francais que conseille a ceux qui demeurent dans 
des maisons de verre de ne pas jeter des pierres. Je suis loin de vouloir 
dire que Ja patrie de M. Hacker est une “maison de verre,” quoique 
Von pourrait, peutétre, en dire quelque . Mais je ne suis pas. ici 
pour imiter M. Assolant, et dire du mal du pays qui me donne l’hos- 
pitalité pour mon argent; encore moins, en médirai-je apres Caroir 
quitté, Vin fesant allusion @ Ja “maison de verre,” je voulais seulement 
faire entendre 2 M. Hacker qui’l ne devrait pas semer par ci par 1a des 
fragments de notre langue, sans s’etre informé préalablement s'ils sont 
de bon aloi. Tl aurait bien mieux fait de suivre le conseil de Pestimable 
“ Parrygrin,” qui écrit avec tant Vélégance et de noble simplicité a sa 
jolie petite cousine “ Catty.” eateat e 

De crainte de vous ennuyer, je ne citerai qu'un petit nombre des 
écarts grammaticaux de Mons. 1. Pour * apropos de bottes,” il nous 
donne “apropos des bottes”; pour “ fricandeauc” ‘fricandeau:”; et 
pour je vous fais grace d'une demi-douzaine de fautes pour passer 
ala lettre du 29 Novembre, oit il a recours & beaucoup de mots fran- 
cais, italiens méme, qui auraient été bien micux en-anglais. Par 
exemple : “ Al fresco dejetiner or diner” aurait pu étre breakfust or 
dinner in the open air; “en detail ou en eros” (en gros ou en detail ?) 
wholesale or retails et: “longue visage” (!)—figure allongée (?)—long 
face. “Longue visage” est impayable ; le substantif est au masculin, 
Vadjectif au feminin! Si M. Uacker continue ses lettres, j'ai une idée 
qwil mettra le méme désaccord entre tous ceux qui ne se connaissent 
pas dans les deux pays, quil y a entre les deux mots qui doivent étre 
bien étonnés de se voir couplés ensemble. 

J’ai Vhonneur d¢étre, ete. ete., 
Y Francois LEPLANEUR. 

Hotel du Chardon d’Ecosse, 2 Londres, 2 Dectinbre, 1862. 

[Courtesy to a “friend and ally” compels us to give insertion to M. 
Lejlaneur’s letter. We must tell him, however, that, in our opinion, 
his own “ maison de verre” is in a very dangerous condition, and that 
in his eagerness to pull out beams from Mr. “ Hacker’s” French, he has 
omitted to notice a vast number of motes in his own —Ep. | 


“FAINTING YOUNG MEN” AND 
“ ANGLETWITCHES.” 
EAR MADAM,—I feel sure it isa fish! I mean, of course, the 
| “ Angletwitch;” but then in that case how is it that your 
talented correspondent did not cause it to be cooked, and eat it? Can 
it be eaten? I suppose not, otherwise it would have been put in the 
same category With rooks, “bonny brown thrushes,” blackbirds, &c., 
and only to be valued by your town-loving coutributor when made into 
pies, or otherwise rendered palatable at the table. Nothing can exceed 
the pleasure of eating Welsh mutton (not even the rabbit of that ilk), 


Car 


and at the same time looking at Welsh scenery. 

Your correspondent ‘ Florence” need not try so hard to persuade 
us that gentlemen who faint are not always effeminate. Many stalwart 
soldiers faint, and fall out of the ranks, either when in or out of active 
service; but the gentleman that “Florence” speaks of, who took the 
opportunity of fainting in the midst of a bevy of nice girls who all 
immediately clustered round him, doing their best to “bring him to,” 
must have been a rery old soldier. 

I would have “ Florence” beware of him. Te is decidedly a knowing 
dog. Next time he does that, “Florence,” rub his back withan “angle- 
twitch,” (I am certain it isa prickly “fish ;’’) or if you cannot procure 
that “delicate monster,” gct one of those great fat men you speak of 
8o contemptuously, to sit upon him, like an “ inkwich,” as Mrs. Gamp 
says. Leaving “ Florence” to practise on the first occasion this piece of 
paternal advice, Iam, dear Madam, yours, respectfully, 

WALTER CARMIXE. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


“A WET DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” 
6° MY “Wet Day in the Country” has brought me nought but 
wrath and derision again; well, such is my fate apparently, and 
well deserved too, I acknowledge. 
snubbed. 

“A Constant Reader” is correct in one deduction drawn—I ain 
remarkably unfortunate in my “selection of friends,’ for the people I 
like rarely like me, and vice versa, the ones I don’t like do; an error of 
judgment, on one side or the other, is thus clearly proven.” 

Lam deeply grateful for the pity bestowed upon me for having left 
my work-basket at home, but L assure “ A Constant Reader” that my 
distress was not greatly augmented thereby. Work is all very well in 
its way, but I can exist without it quite as well as with for the space of 
three days. There is some element of truth in the supposition that the 
hand from which the pen is scldom parted is not too apt to deem itself 
honoured by wearing the thimble. We have different ends and aims, 
ambitions and desires, in life; while one places her hopes and pins her 
faith on the perfecting of a tent-stitch parrot, another may have quite 
as many hopes and a larger meed of faith staked on the perfecting of a 
paragraph. Let us, therefore, be lenient to these mutual weaknesses. 
J do not care for the parrot; you (with far better judgment) do not care 
for the paragraph. ‘hese are little wet-blankets—these social “ don’t 
cares”—to which we are all subjected; but I for one can survive the 
indifference of—the minority. 

Now, for the rest of my sins and offences—as heavy against natural 
history, it appears, as against feminine, rural, and other tastes. ‘Ihe 
thing I called “angletwitch” is a thing that “ wriggles;” and these are 
the only terms I have ever applied to the nasty little earthworm with 
a Latin name, whose evolutions I chronicled in another place. 

“J. J.B. honours me very highly in linking my name together with 
those of “Firefly” and Mrs. Watney. My carte de visite, however, is 
a thing to afford him the very reverse of pleasure, and I doubt, after 
seeing it, if he would ever again read a column at the bottom of which 
appeared the name of Anson Hanrriry TuRNOUR. 


I write senilities, and I get 


’ 


“WHAT'S IN A COMMA?” 
FAR MADAM,—In answer to the aboye question, the general 
: reply would be “little indeed!” and yet the misplacement of a 
small, and apparently insignificant, comma in your publication of my 
letter last week, must haye made me appear in the light of an accuser 
to your talented contributor, Miss A. H. Turnour, whereas I only 
intended to undertake that office with rezard to her friends, whom she 


had herself stigmatised as “ grumpy, silent, and sulky!” The con | 
C 


cluding paragraph in my letter should have been expressive of the hope 
that the fine day had restored sunshine to “Miss ‘lurnout’s spirits 
(not ‘ spirits and temper’), and temper and conversation to her enter- 
fainers.” As an anonymous correspondent, 1 am aware I could not 
claim the privilege of correcting the press, and I must, therefore, trust 
to your kind offices to clear me in the eyes of Miss Turnour. Yours 
truly, A. Constant READER. 


Woe ae. 


Nee several persons haye attributed the authorship of 
il some papers in The Lady's Journal, signed “ J. J. B.,” to me, and 
complimented me upon having written them, I hope you will allow me 
to say that they are not mine. Not wishing to take to myself any 
credit which may belong to another, I beg to say that neither the series 
of papers on # [he Girls,” signed “J. J, B.,” nor the articles signed 
“ Briggs,” on the * Cat Question,” were written by me. 
Kings Newton, Swarkeston, Derby. Jory JoserH BricGs. 

We may assure our readers that Mr. Briggs is not “J. J. B.,” and 
that the Cat-Briggs is a stranger to both, “J. J. B.” will not be 
offended, we hope, if we add that his surname differs from both.—Kp. | 


THREE “CARTES” FOR “J, J. B.” 

1) Ae postman hands to me a parcel. Ah! now, I 
i\ think, I shall see them, the portraits of my favourites in the 
Lady's Journal. Helen Watney the graceful, the charming, the 
learned, too, in Welsh lore and flowers; now I shall see the airy, 
light “ Firefly’—the enthusiastic, eloquent Miss ‘lurnour. Let me 
pause—I must not enter upon such a treat in a hurry; I must 
not rashly pass through the portals of such a pleasure—men have 
died from’ sudden delight. Ah! Jet me think of it; men have perished 
just when their desires have been realised—stop, just a cup of tea 
and a little more toast to fortify me. Now here goes. I open the seal 
and take out three cartes. The first is a true pleasure—a sweet face, a 
queenly presence—evidently a true woman and lady. This is Helen 
Watney. I look at it again and again, and I put it down lingeringly, 
lovingly, by the side of my cup of tea. -What is the next ? 
“ Firetly”—the airy, fairy-like—eh ! what! This ‘ Wirefly!’ Nonsense. 
Daniel Lambert’s sister, surely; or Daniel himself in his grandmother's 
clothes. This “Firefly!” Perish the thought—Ill not believe it. 
And the other, too. This great-nosed thing belong to Miss ‘Turnour! 
Oh, pooh, pooh, nonsense. Am I drunk? am J dreaming? I surely 
can’t see straight. Well, I don’t care for the evidence of my senses. I 
will never to my dying day believe that “ Firefly” and Miss ‘Turnour 
walk the earth in the forms presented to me. Helen W atney’s carte 1 
believe in. There is her pretty handwriting at the foot; but these 
other monsters—never! 

Ah! stay; where do they come from? 
marks—* Brighton,” “ Brighton,” “ Brighton.” What, are they all 
staying at the same place? Singular coincidence.  “ Gammon!” I 
exclaim, after cogitating awhile. No, I will never believe that’ 


“Firefly” is a ton in weight, and that Miss Turnour has a nose like a 
y ght, 


Let me look at the post- 


parrot! Many thanks to Mrs. Watney for her pretty carte. I can’t 
make up my mind to return any thanks for the others. I feel there 
must be some hoax. J.J. B. 


NERO WORSHIP. 
N ADAM,—Miss Turnow, in her charming essay on ‘“ Hero Wor- 
ship,” seems’ to doubt the possibility of making a hero out of a 
tailor. May I remind her, through you, that the thing has been 
already achieved by one of the most talented authors of our day, I 
allude to “ Alton Locke,” by the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
SARAW ANNE. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE. 
N REPLY to F.'T. Buckland in the Lady's Journal, ask him whether 
he has seen “Women of Seripture,” by Mrs. Balfour, publishers 

Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London; also “Women of 
Scripture,” by F. A. Cox, D.D., L.L.D., publisher John Snow, 39, 
Paternoster-row; also “Scripture Characters,” by RS. Candlish, 
Edinburgh; also “ Female Characters of Holy Scripture,” in a series of 
Sermons, by the Rey. Isaac Williams, B.D., publisher Rivington, 
London; “ Iferoes of the Rible,” by W. 8. Edwards, John Snow, 39, 
Paternoster-row. F. H. Cocke, B.A., 
Of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Carlton-on-T rent, Newark, Notts. 

[Many thanks. I will make a point of examining these books, and I 
hope others will do so also.—F. Buck iAnp. ] 


a ht 


WORK-TABLE ANSWERS. 


FERNS AS CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS FOR CITURCHES. 
Mapam,—I read with much pleasure the beautiful suggestions for 
the “Christmas decoration of churches” which appeared in your jour- 
nal of last week; but I see you make no mention of ferns ; the forms 
of these are so varied and beautiful I feel sure they might be used with 
much advantage, indeed I have myself seen the hart’s tongue employed 
for decorating, mixed with other evergreens; and J assure you it possesses 
a grace peculiar to itself, and which you would in vain look for in a 
combination of the green generally used. I make the suggestion, as I 
particularly admired the effect last Christmas. Hoping you will find 
space for this in your next,—I remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 
AN ADMIRER. 


Tins Arncupuke FPerpinanp Maxirnranx.—The Arehiduke (says 
Galignani) is now in the Island of Lacroma, near Ragusa, where he 
resides with the Archduchess in the simple retreat built in 1192 by 
Lichard Coeur de Lion on his return from the Crusade, in memory of 
the place where he first landed after his expedition. he Archduke 
lives a very retired life. 


{DecembER 13, 1862. 


SOCIETY. 


Vente: A 
GOVERNESSES. 
M*taetane me, through your columns, to tender my sincere 
« rs a . £ 4 of 

‘4 thanks 4 : en Watney for the kind way in which she mentions 
my letters, and tor the right hand of friendship extended, which I 
heartily grasp. 

Ts +, yy" a j 6 

With regard Wine La note appended to my last, I am free to 
confess that 1¢ appears to negative my assertion, though I am inclined 
to think ita case In which the exception tends to prove the rule 

UI. W.’s narration of the German cook, engaged as governess, is 

q * af at 7 a hat = bed . Sy 

exceedingly amusing 5 yet, as being a native of a country where ec 


xcee eat 5 luca- 
tion Is compulsory, I think she might have been more competent to 
give instruction 1 her own language, than one of our own people taken 
from a similar class would be. T here is little doubt but that English 
ladies frequently entrust the education of their daughters to a very 
inferior class of foreigners. In the course of my wanderings I have 
come across young women serving In shops with no appearance of 
superiority to that position, who spoke the English language with so 
much proficiency as to excite my astonishment, and on inquiring where 
they had learned it so well, was told that they had been eovernesses 
in English families. ‘Io my own mind it is matter of intense surprise 
that mothers should, in their eager wish to give their dat shite an 
opportunity of acquiring proficiency in foreign conversation, concern 
themselves so little as to the higher attainments and moral worth of 
those to whom they imake over the welfare of Heaven’s most precious 
loans. 

The eagerness with which we snatch at, and gulp down every 
monstrosity in the form of continentalism, is, as Helen Watney most 
truly observes, “very sickening.” Why can’t we be content to be 
English 2? Time was, when Jolm Bull, glorious old ruffian that he is 
held everything foreign in most bitter contempt. Here he was wrong 
most undoubtedly ; but Iam much mistaken if he was not at heart 2 
far sounder individual, obstinate egotist though he was, than he is now 
as an enlightened liberal. What are we the better, let me ask, for our 
heaps of foreign importations, from the greater to the less? We may 
have gained an immensity of intelligence, taste, polish, and so-called 
refinement, our commercial influence may be greatly extended, our arts 
and manufactures more exquisitely manipulated—the roughness of our 
nature toned down to a finer model; but are our homes more happy ? 
Ts our moral standard heightened? Rather, I am inclined to think. 
that with us as with our common mother Eve, increased knowledge oF 
good and evil, has not brought that increase of satisfaction and benefit 
which was anticipated. We have placed ourselves in too familiar 
contact with a lower standard than our own; often truckling to it for 
the sake of some paltry advantage, and we have thereby become 
losers not gainers. Yet let me not be supposed to condemn with 
sweeping censure all intercourse with foreigners—far from it. I am 
sure we could, if we would, learn mzch that is good and useful from 
them—much that would benefit us as a people exceedingly. Witness 
the great simplicity of many of their habits, their fewer require- 
ments for comfort, and consequent lesser expenditure. JI have 
heard it regretted that there should be so much foreign influence 
at our court ; but with me this is rather matter of rejoicing, tending as 
it does to prove my theory, that we may, if we will, gain many a good 
lesson from our neighbours. 

The frugality and economy of our dearly beloved Queen (God bless 
her, and long may she live!) are the admiration of all her subjects— 
would that we might all copy virtues and excellencies which, no doubt 
were inherent in her nature: yet, that already existing, they have 
caught a wider development from the judicious influence of her loved 
lord, who can doubt? ‘Lhat she, our model wife and mother, who has 
her people’s best interests so much at heart, must have seen with con- 
cern, and have bitterly deplored the misery resulting to us from our 
extravagance and oyer luxuriousness, I doubt not; evils too widely 
extended, too closely linked with the interior of our homes to admit of 
any alleviation by means of legislation; evils beyond her power to 
subjugate, Queen though she be, and ruler of her people. Yet, as first 
woman of our land, she has striven by the silent and subtle force of 
her high example, to show to every wife and mother, how tome may 
be by them encircled with blessings ; how the world at large may be 
benetitted by the mighty force of a simple and moral life. Whilst too 
many of the sons and daughters of Britain haye been pampered in 
luxurious self-indulgence, and the gratifications of an ultra refinement, 
our (Queen has trained, with moral careful culture, not strained to con- 
tortion, the minds given her to fit, as far as in her lay, not only for a 
high position in this world, but we hope and believe for a high place 
also in the courts above. Let every English wife and mother strive to 
follow this bright example. . 

Sure I am, that though we may gain much good and much 
help from contact with other nations of the earth, yet we may 
glory in the fact (though, whilst in the full flush of pride, we 
must bow our heads to the dust in shame for our shortcomings) 
that every thing which is most essentially Hngiish, is most essen- 
tially great; and if this be so, why should we lower our high 
standard and waste our strength? Why entrust the training of our 
children to those who most likely will twist their minds to a false 
proportion, whilst there stand ready to undertake the task so many 
really highly gifted, highly educated English gentlewomen? If our 
children must learn French and German, why not let them acquire it 
from professors well qualified for the task of tuition. Why should 
we locate in our homes and our schools those who assuredly will, 
whether they intend it or no, contaminate the high principles of 
a truth and honour, which, thank God, He has made innate in our 
own people, and of which no other nation, under the sun, has 
such a clear comprehension. Let us remember, as one has 
well said, that ‘ Personality is a sacred thing, being the 
very stamp and print of God upon each human soul; I ‘would 
say, also, it is an awful thing, being that which, whatever else 
we may gain or lose, we keep through time and through eternity— 
through it, knowing and being known. And sacred also is that charac- 
teristic impress which, whether in religious or in national society, gives 
life and individual expression to the community that bears it.” 
Therefore, say I, since infinite wisdom has been pleased to place us as 
first among the nations of the earth, why should we strain our energies 
in a continual effort to abase our greatuess? I have not remarked that 
any other people are so apt to wnationalize themselves. 

{ am trespassing too long upon your space; but I must beg to differ 
from “ Miss 'J'.,” who thinks that a very small amount of harm may be 
done by a governess in two years. Has she ever noticed the gre* 
aptitude with which all minds, young ones especially, instantly seize 
tle impressions of evil in any form? I perfectly agree with her 
opinion as to the number of unqualified governesses who undertake 
the duties of tuition; but, for this, are not the incompetent mothers 
much to blame? What their standard may be, such will, in their eye* 
be standard sufficient for their self-appointed substitutes. 

I feel exceedingly anxious to know what means of yaining a salary 
(absolutely needful to be gained in order to keep destitution from many 
a gentlewoman’s door) “ Miss TT.” would propose, were it feasible to 
adopt the plan she very wisely recommends, “ Let those only who are 
qualified to teach become governesses ies 

Wishing that some real amendment of the sad condition of many “ 
home circle may be the result of the frequent discussions which have 
been raised upon this topic, lam, Madam, yours, &e., GRETA 

Montreux, Nov. 28th. 


“ RETROGRESSION.” 


| eae was, I believe, in the spring of this year that I vo" 
N tured upou rather a bold assertion in your coltimns; and rathet 
disappointed I was that, having thrown the gauntlet, no champioD 
stepped forward to advocate or negative the necessity upon which » 
insisted—the necessity of “retrogression.” Whilst making the asse"~ 
tion, I felt almost hopeless as to any such step being taken. You may 
be sure that it is with no small satisfaction and gratitude I find that the 
ery to halt has now been uttered. In the first university of our lan 
this need for a retrograde movement has been acknowledged ; 20 
though we be called as a nation to pass through a baptism of blooe os 
hail the prospect of our future, now bright with a eladder promise ©” 
regeneration than I have ventured to hope for. In the words pe 
of our great men, I would say, Do not be afraid of the dark day ° 
aflliction, It may teach you more than the bright, prosperous oid 
Many a man ean see clearly in the cloudy day, who would be a 
the sunlight. ‘he dull weather, they say, is the best weather ing 
battle, and sorrow is the best time for seeing through and conquer. 
one’s own self.” Therefore, in this dark dark day of England's sorro™ 
I rejoice to think that our renovation is near. that 
Stirring words have been sounded out from Oxford; let us hope 
that they will result in a mighty thrust at our national evils. 


DECEMBER 13, 1862.] 
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could but thrill with a new awakening energy, ready to do mighty 
battle with the evils of this our day, as they read the Inspiriting lan- 
guace of the professor, when he said, that “It was difficult to think of 
Lancashire distress without the thought suggesting, by way of con- 
trast, Oxford comfort. Was not that a time for abating somewhat of 
that luxurious comfort which was characteristic of their life there, not 
in any spirit of Quixotic asceticism, but for the simple purpose of 
having more to give to those who necded it. He did not think it was 
expedient fo specify any one item of ordinary expenditure which might 
 retrenched; each man must decide that for himself. They had at 
present an opportunity of setting a good example. They still held 
Such a position in the country that no extensive movement could take 
place there without its influence being felt throughout the length and 
breadth of England. If, therefore, some such practice of reducing their 
expenditure was, as he trusted it might be, generally adopted, they 
Might hope that they should set an example which would be largely 
followed in the country, and that they should have done something to 
justify for their university that high position in the Jand which it was 
the dearest wish of each one of them it should maintain.” 

Thus sounds the key-note; specdily, no doubt, the full chord of 
earnest, practical sympa thy will be heard from the other seats of learn- 
ing, swelling through the length and breadth of our land. ; I said that 
the brothers would not he one whit behind in allkindly social goodness, 
if only the sisters went first in cutting down luxuries a nd living more 
simply in every way. I little dreamed, when writing thus, how nobly 
the brothers would come forward. They are foremost in the good 
ove. Up then, sisters! Up aud work! and may God speed our 
linked efforts. 1 cannot better express my hopeful sentiments as to the 
good whieh may in His merey be “ evoked from out the ugly growth of 
evils” which are rampant in our inidst, than by quoting the grand 
lines of an American poet :—- 

Without the salt of difficulty, life 

Would be insipid. Difficulty! ‘tis : 

The firm foundation of all noble things 3 

The stepping-stone of bravery; the spring-board 
Of the true man; the cradle of the great ; 

The able nurse of energy; the goad 

That pricks men on to greatness. There's nothing great 
But hath a blogdy baptism. A bold attempt 

Is never quite in vain; if now it fails, 

it makes success more likely presently. 

Where wouid the honour or the hero be, 

Were there no danger? Any mean poltroon 
Can pliy the soldier on parade ; but life 

Is no field-day ; and though prosperity 

May menufacture scented gentlemen, 

"Tis trial and adversity make men. 

These are the educators—these have trained 
Scholars uanumbered. Difficulty ! ‘tis 

Life’s healthful tide. In a dead wayeless sea 
What thing could live? It is the bracing wind 
That energizes every faculty. 


All good success, then, to this glorious onward march—the march of 
the mighty in self-sacrifice to the help of the mighty in suffering; those 
Who, we are told, “are slowly, quietly, and without complaint, starving 
in obedience to the principle of neutrality which their country has pro- 
Claimed.” May Heaven bring to us all the help of strength and purity 
for the work.—I ain, Madam, yours truly, GRETA. 

Montreux, Nov. 20. 

i LE 2 PTC RAL,“ ee eT 
BRIGHTON. 
2AD NEWS FOR BRIGHTON. “Fifteen garotters have left 
Town for Brighton. Police look out!” Such was the tele- 
eraphic message which we were informed last evening by a friend of 

Ours, who made his appearance at our tea-table with a loaded pistol in 

his pocket, had been just transmitted from London to the police 

uthorities at Brighton. We were considerably alarmed, and calling to 

iuind the repulsive countenances of two individuals whom we had a 

few hours previously seen on the King’s-road, concluded that the 

Were members of the much-to-be-dreaded gang, and the first thing told 

Us by our maid this morning, was that a considerable robbery had been 

effected in North-street, at the residence of a jeweller. 

We are nervously inclined, and garotters are not exactly the sort of 
Sea-side acquaintance we should like to form in Brighton, so are really 
looking forward with satisfaction to the day of our departure. I see 
that Punch recommends hanging as a preventative, and seems to 
think that unless garotters, like Sepoys, are hanged without merey, 
Strotte robberies avill be difficult to cure. One thing, however, 
Scem blessedly evident to the weakest mind—that if a “ generous diet,” 
such as that recommended by a sapient legal authority last week, be 
uforded such criminals, they will come out of their comfortable 
uarters, better able than ever to give some unoffendine citizen « the 
hug,” knock a man’s teeth down his throat, break his ribs, stamp upon 

lis chest, or any other little agreeable pleasantry they may, in the 

exuberance of health and spirits, feel inclined to indulge ‘in. 

& Apropos of our departure, country folks like ourselves when return- 

ing from their summer outing, are generally expected to bring home 

With them sketches of some of the most remarkable features of the 

pot they have been located at—witness the pictorial note paper and 

tighly-tinted views, six for two shillings, which we see stuck up in 
every stationer’s window, and continually hear young ladies asking for, 
it every library we enter. We, possessing rather singularly-consti- 
tuted minds, and piguing ourselves upon originality of idea, thought we 

Would prefer taking away with us a sovrenir of the place we have for 

the last seven weeks been charming with our presence, in the 

Shape of photographic views of the most remarkable living attractions, 

Preferring, as we do at all times the “human face divine,” to inanimate 

Nature. In these “ carte de visite” days, the means of accomplishing 

Sur desires were easy, we accordingly visited Coombe’s, Merrick’s, and 

Other photographers, were told that “ the gentlemen were for sale, but 

the ladies were not.” We invested sundry eighteenpences, and returning 

along the King’s-road, could scarcely help laughing in the faces of various 

Individuals, whose cartes de visite were at that moment safely ensconced in 

Our muffs; and our albums are consequently enriched with the portraits 

Of some Brighton habitués. One disappointment, however, it was our 

ot to meet with; 

The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft, 

and we ma y as well make a clean breast of it. 

There is one person at the queen of watering-places whose portrait 
We coveted above others. We scarched for it in vain. Should this meet 

tec eye of the gentleman in question, we fondly trust that he will 

*vour us with his “carte”? for our collection, addressing it to our 

‘worthy self at the office of this paper. Such a contribution will be 

Nost thankfully received, and in the words of a Welsh « bidding paper,’ 

‘cheerfully returned on a similar occasion,” should he ever desire to 

Nake a collection of female curiosities. 

,, Veleste is still at the theatre, her engagement. terminates to-night. 
“morrow eyening there will be another amateur performance. 
Musical entertainments continue to be well atteuded, and the crowd 

4 the Pavilion to hear the band of the 9th Lancers, and at St. Paul's 
lurch to witness the InmmmMery going on there, seceins as great as ever, 

*“lthough everybody says Brighton is thinning, 

Phe brilliant meteor which has played a prominent part in the 
, “es and other papers, was likewise seen at Brighton. It had the 
®ppearance of a large and brilliantly beautiful ball of light, and gave 
Orth sparks of coloured fire; the light it threw over the town fora 
full Seconds was as powerful as that given by the moon when at her 

Ul, 


{ Mr. Henry Nicholls gave a literary entertainment on Friday, Readings 
om dlood, the author of “ Vanity Fair,” Ingoldsby, Tennyson, and 
°ther authors. A large and fashionable audience attended, who were 
“Vidently highly pleased, if applause be any proof thereof, by the 
“tuner ‘in which he recited “ ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade” (that 
rt-stirring and chivalric composition of the Poet Laureate’s). 
re 1¢ Bells,” by the American author, Edgar Poe, “ Clarence’s Dreain,” 
Ad other pieces. 

'p Sn Friday there was another amateur performance. 
sj Ith Royal Lancers, who came forward in aid of the Lancashire 
E We went to 
places on Wednesday, and found that all the house had been 
m nigh taken, and deemed ourselves fortunate in being able to 
4 Ure places in the pit, which had for the occasion been converted into 
“3 We find this morning on glancing at the Brighton Herald that 

+ Were converted into a Mr. and party. . ; 

tha Mche’s comedy “ The Queensbury Fete” was the first piece, and 
‘Vnatours acted admirably. Mr. Agnew (Giles Fairland) kept the 
wpe in an uproar, and the Hon. W. Thesiger, the Brownsmith of 
1 tile Poddlekins,’ wasexquisite. The female characters were sustained 
Ange Oessionals, who evidently played their best, and supported the 
Attraces Well. Celeste was charming; she looked younger and more 
h we tive than she did When last 1 saw her, ten long years ago; she 
ayy 9 jhed in phunpuess, without losing in grace, whilst ler vivacity 
“Wchuess are ag telling as ever. 


THE LADY’S 


Brighton is certainly the resort of beauty. 


NEWSPAPER. 


I do not ever remember 


secing a greater number of pretty women’ in so small a space as were 
present at this performance, and the men too had a very fair portion 


of good looks distributed among them. 


Lut [ do not like to cater for 


male vanity, the more especially because, to speak with all frankness, 


it seemed to me that most of the 
cular good terms with themselves, 
offering laid on such a shrine would 
diamonds to a northern sea-port, far 


genus Homo present were on parti- 


and that, therefore, any laudatory 
be akin to taking a cargo of black 
ned for such valuable merchandise, 


And with this letter I take my leave, for the present season at any 
rate, of Brighton, Brightonians, and Brighton guests, in the words of 
an eastern salutation—* May you liye for ever, and may your shadow 


neyer be less.”—Yours, 


SS hurksere Rita en 
THE PAPER FLOWER IN 


EIREFLY. 


SEASON. 


BY R. HELBRONNER, 265, REGENT-STREET, 
CAMELLIA, 


FEVUREE DIFFERENT-SIZED 
. Camellia. 
No. 3, making in all twenty-four, 


PETALS are necessary for this 


Cut four petals of No, J, ten of No. 2, and ten of 


No. 1 must be deeply indented 


by goffering it on the cushion; No, 2 folg in half, and indent from 
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\ 
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No. 1. 


top to bottom of the petal; No. 3 
they must have the 


aS a 
ie NY 


No. 2. 


the same; half unfold No. », as 


ie) 


appearance of unclosing when in the flower; 


No. 3, open entirely, and goffer all round the edge, slightly on the 


\ 


No. 


7 


3. 


reverse side, to the centre fold. Commence making the flower by 
preparing a foundation in the same manner as the centre ef a rose- 


bud, but not so pointed at the top 


— 


Catyx (No. 1). 


No. 1, which will form a kind of 


3} Cover it with the four petals of 


Carxx (No. 2). 
; round bud; next place the ten 
petals of No. 2, in two rows of five each, and then the ten of No. 3 
initiie featio magncet gery calyx, which must be tinted green, 
three of No. 2, first, and three of No, 1, indented with the gofter. 
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DOMESTIC pyrg 


HYBRID BETWEEN GOLDFINGH anp BULLFINCH. 
PFXHIS is one of the handsomest of our British cage-birds. We have 
one which for richness of colour would bear comparison with any 


of the gaudy-coloured foreign cage- 


birds, 


The cause of their being so 


rare is the difficulty and trouble in breeding them; we shall, therefore, 


give a few hints on the best method 


bred from the male goldfinch and hen bulltineh, 


if H 4 rss ’ * * 
of obtaining this cross. They are 
he goldfinch must 


have been caught young, what is termed by the dealers a grey-pate, and 
the bullfinch must be reared from the nest. A pout next February there 
will be large numbers of piping bullfinches broughtover from Germany, 
among which there are always some hen birds; one of these will do, 
as the German bullfinches brought over here are all raised by hand 


from the nest. 


? 


An ordinary canary breeding cage will answer the 


purpose, but as it is rarely the case that the bullfineh will sit on her 
eggs, you must put up a few pats Of canaries at the same time, to 
hatch and rear the young hybrids, as both the gold and bullfinch are 


late birds to breed. “The middle of 
place them in the breeding cage. 


April will be quite soon enough to 
After they haye been a few days 


together, and become reconciled to each Other, put a handful of roots, 
about four or five inches long, and of the thickyoss of a knitting needle, 
in the cage, or better still, if you can procure the old nest of a bull- 
finch; this will induce the hen bird to begin making her nest; but 
although she will readily take to the nest-box at the end of the cage, 
you will never find her make a perfect nest, so that when you observe 


from her mutHed appearance she 
make a nest for her in the box she 


Is about la ring, you had better 
has chosen ; this is easily done by 


taking out the box, and after filling it loosely with doe hair, take ; 


boiled egg, and while it is still quite 


hot, turn it round quickly amongst 


the hair, and you will have a neatly formed nest; but should you do 
this too soon, before the hen is ready to lay, she will pull it to pieces, 


and you will have to make it over again. 


The object in making her a 


nest, whien the probabilities are that after laying she will not set on 
her eggs, is to prevent their being broken should she lay in the elpty 
nest-box, or with only the few roots that she may have carried into 


it. Dut then again the chances are 
carrying roots into and out of the 


that although she may have been 
nest-box almost all day, and that 


you may have made her a comfortable nest as described above, she may 
after all lay her eggs in the bottom of the cage. ‘lo guard against their 
being broken, should she do so, you must cover the bottom of the cage, to 
the depth of two or three inches, with bran, and if you suspect in the 
morning that she has laid, make careful examination in the bran, as the 
egg may be covered out of sight. Should you succeed in obtaining a 


. e. 
perfect egg, place it at once undé 


# canary, the chances then being 


that with all the pains and trouble you ay have taken, there may Le 


one bird out of every half dozen of eggs, 


beautiful bird, and the satisfaction 
have succeeded in doing ; 
is naturally similar to that of the bu 
if taught, they would make good 

singing, the same movements that w 


but then you will have a 
of having done what few others 


we have had four of these birds, their song 


Ufinch, and we have no doubt that 
piping birds, as they have, while 


re observe in the bullfinch when he 


is piping, those of our readers who havencver geen this rare bird may, 
by calling at Mr. Gardener’s, 426, Oxford-street, see two of them, Which 
huving dicd some time ago, we are having set up by that eminent 


naturalist. 
greenfinch, and also from the linne 


We have also now alive, hybrids bred from the gold and 


t and greenfinch; there is not so 
1 


| 
| 
| 
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j 
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much difficulty experienced in brecding these birds, as in both cases the 
etcenfinch is the hen bird, and one reared from. the nest will lay and 
hateh hex eves in the cave almost as well and readily as a canary; if 
after being reared she is kept all the winter in a much frequented room, 
and, by often noticine and speaking to her, not allowed to grow wild or 
unsociable, 4 
We recollect reading, somewhere last year, particular instructions 
Siven as to the hest method of breeding hybrids from the canary and 
bullfinch. Now we do not mean to assert that because we have heyer 
seen this cross, nor yet snececded in procuring it ourselves (although 
we haye repeatedly tried), that there is no such hybrid; but we are 
willing to follow the exainple of our friend Mr. Buckland respecting 
vipers swallowing thejr young, and hereby offer a reward of two 
a . me 5) v . * r 
Sovercigns to any one who can show us a bird bred in this way. We 
boreal ee hich years D550, seeing a handsomely puis bird pee 
‘ edin this yw ay. It had the head and breast of a male 
bullfineh, the Wings black, and tail resembling a canary. We observed 
at the time that it was Singular that in a hybrid the head should be 
entirely like the bulltinch, Without the slightest appearance of the 
canary, However, there it was: and stated to have been bred in York- 
shire, Years passed over; the dealer who had it died; and by chance 
we happened to ask his Son, who had succeeded him in. his business, 
what had become of the bird We had seen go Inany years ago? We 
shall never forget the sly look he Save up at us, ashe said, “ Well! sir, 
I did think as you had been more wide-awake.” 
“Hal ha!” said we, it was then as We suspected, a make-up?” 
Y Was the man as did it— 


“Tn coorse it was,” said he; * Bob Chery 
’ “rave } . < 
Father gave hiin ten bob for it; and many a bird 


and did it well too. 
he sold to gents as came to look at the bulltine 

He made it up by cutting up two skin 
together. 


h mule.” 
S and sewing them neatly 


NOTES & QUERIES 


ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


BATS. 

MApAmM,—It may interest some of your readers to know how cons 
stant that curious animal the bat is to ‘its winter quarters, returnine 
year after year to the same spot for shelter during its state of torpidity. 
A friend tells me that for many winters a bat invariably found its Wily 
annually into the same cupboard in his house, and that a book-drawer 
in his pew at church formed the hybernating residence of another of 
these peculiar looking creatures, for several successive years,— Yours 
truly, ATIpphisex. 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS, 

MaApAM,—Those who have formed romantic ideas respecting New- 
foundland does will have them rather rudely dissipated on their arrival 
in the island. It is rather a difficult matter even to procure a thorough- 
bred one in St. John’s; a great many are sent to Spain, Halifax, N.S., 
the Canadas, and England. The majority seen about the streets of 
St. John’s and the coast settlements are half-bred, or mongrel, yery 
dirty, savage, and half-starved; these poor animals being, in many 
cases, used as beasts of burden to draw firewood, and yery badly 
treated. r 

Most of the works on Natural History make a great mistake in their 
representation of Newfoundland dogs, by representing them as black 
and white. This is erroneous; the real, genuine breed is black in 
colour. he Newfoundland dog, it should be observed, is of a different 
breed to the Labrador, which is much smaller, In England the New- 
foundland is generally crossed with the retrieyer with excellent results, 
as no dogs are more sagacious. The speciinens I remember seeing in 
Newfoundland were not remarkable for intelligence, althouch the pups 
generally were very tricky. I have had a litter of seven in the same 
house ; but they are very liable, at the age of six months, to distemper. 
The streets of the capital abound with a number of half-fed, savace 
animals, who at night are very dangerous. One street (since destroyed 
by fire) used to be known by the name of Dog-street. © These animals 
subsist, in a ereat measure, on the offal, fish, &c., of the street, 

T have seen myself in Nova Scotia and New Branswick finer speci- 
mens of Newfoundlands than in the island itself. "I'he most correct 
representation T remember seeing of a Newfoundland dog is that given 
in the 2nd vol. of “The History of Dogs,” Jardin’ s Naturalist’s Library, 
by Col. Hambler Smith. Perhaps. the Newfoundlands, like the St. 
Bernards, are not seen to the best advantage on their native soil. 

The Doe Shows in London, Birmingham, and other places have been 
productive of immense advantage in improving the breed of this most 
useful, faithful, and affectionate companion of man. I have often 
thought it a great shame that the tax on dogs of all sizes should be so 
rigorously insisted upon, while people are allowed to keep three or 
four cats abouta house, some of whom are utterly worthless. I know 
of a cat at the present moment who, I really believe, never caught a 
mouse in his life, and whose peaceful oceupationis that of cating, sleep- 
ing, and stealing, in which latter department some eats are perfection 
itself, even when constantly well fed. But do not suppose that LT wish 
to be unnecessarily hard on Pussy ; I'm very fond of cats in their 
place—e., the kitchen, and back parlour oceasionally, but not in bed- 
rooms, Where they are often allowed to sleep, very foolishly, I think. 

Ihave never yet noticed a dog-show advertised for ‘the southern 
counties of England, such as Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, &c. These possess sone very fine specimens of dogs 
particularly sporting ones. CARLOS. 


? 
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PoretGy Porarovs.—It appears that the quantity of foreign 
potatoes imported in the ten months emled Oct. 3L was 660,938 ewts., 
against 229,645 cwts, during the like period in the preeeding year.— 
Morning Post. ots 

Tre Spmrrvan PEERAGE—The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York will take their seats in the House of Lords at the 
commencement of the next session of Parliament in virtue of their 
respective sees. Dean Jliott, the new Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, will remain without a seat, under the Manchester Bishopries 
Act, until another see becomes vacant. 

Tie Coyservarive Laxp Sociucry.—Tlie tenth annual and forty- 
first quarterly meeting of the members was held at Exeter all, on 
Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Viscount Ranelagh in the chair. The report of 
the executive committee’ and the audited balance-sheet were presented, 
from which it appears that the receipts for the financial year ending 
Sept. 30 last, were 63,8041 2s. dd, being one of the largest returns 
since the tormation of the society, the total receipts in the ten years 
being 625,392. 13s. 2d¢, and the withdrawals 179,5410. 1&s. Bd. ~The 
Shares issued to 30th Sept. 1862, being 18,685, at 502 each, represent a 
subscribed amount of 934,202 Ihe reserved fund is now 10,1901. 8s. 
Out of 9568 rights of choice, acquired either by completion of shares, 
drawing or seniority, 7258 had been exhausted, leaving 2310 un- 
exercised yights, to select land at option on the society's estates. 
The grand totals of the sale of land to Michaelmas, 1862, are 
BI4,6862 12s. 10d he dividend for the year is fiye per cent. per 
annum, and the guaranteed interest remains at fiye per cent on shares 
and four per cent. per annuum on deposits. Lhe amended 
have been certified by the oficial barrister, Mr. Tidd Pratt. The 
retiring directors who were re-clected were Lieut.-Col. Augustus 
Meyrick, the Hon. and Rey. W. C. Valbot, H. W. Currie, Esq., C. BK. 
Neweoinen, Esq., and Henry Pownall, sq. ‘he land to be offered 
by allotment was the remainder of the Roehampton Park Estate, on 
Which a site hal been set apart for a church, the last portion of the 
Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, and Colchester Estates. On the Kentish- 
town Hstate, it was annonneed that two railroads were to pass through, 
considerably enhancing the value of that property. <A valuable estate 
close to. Npping Forest, Woodford, &e., had been vequired on Wanstead 
Flats, the Woodhouse Mansion and Park. ‘Lhe annual returns of 
houses built and in Progress on the forty-five estates in nineteen 
counties, acquired by the society, showed a considerable increase and 
much activity. he registration elaims had been very successful in the 
Revising Barristers’ Courts. The report concluded by the thanks of 
the executive conunittee to the shareholders for their large attendance 
at the annual meeting last year, and for the resolution passed on that 
oceasion, whereby the “anxious desire and operative enerey of the 
Board to promote the prosperity of the Conservative [and Society 
remained unimpaired.” ‘jhe following dircetors were present: Viscount 
Ranelagh (Chairman); Col. Brownlow Knox, M.1’. (Vice-Chairman) ; 
Lieut-Col. A. Meyrick; Ifon. and Rey. W. ©. albot:) Non. Robert 
Bourke; LL. Pownall, Hsq.; H.W. Currie, Hsq.; N. Winstanley Esq. ; 
and J’. Knox Holmes. Ihe report was nuanimously adopted, and 
thanks were voted to the auditors, to the executive connnitice, and the 
oftivers of the society. Lhe noble chairman stated that a testimonial 
Was to be presented from the shareholders and friends to the secretary, 
in addition to the special testimonials recentl y presented by the board 
of directors. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF DOMESTIC 
ILLUMINATION. 


rHHE CANDLES composed wholly of paraffine displayed by the 

Messrs. J. C. & J. Field, in the International Exhibition, and to 
which a medal was most deservedly awarded, present so many features 
of interest to the housekeeper, that we have been at some pains to glean 
as much useful information regarding them as the most direct and 
reliable sources of information can supply. ‘The greater portion of the 
facts which form our present article have been culled from a little 
work gratuitously distributed by the firm in question, and it is but fair 
to state that it contains in its small space an amount of condensed in- 
struction which would have served in the hands of a book-maker for a 
very bulky work. 

“Tt would certainly be esteemed one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age,” quotes the writer, ‘‘if any one could succeed in condensing 
coal gas into a white, dry, solid, and colourless substance, portable and 
capable of being placed upon a candlestick or burnt in a lamp.” 

This opinion was expressed many years ago by one of the most 
sagacious of chemists, Professor Liebig; and perhaps at that period he 
little thought how comparatively soon a substance, almost of the same 
chemical composition as coal gas, and embodying all the qualities he 
enumerates, would become an article of commerce, déstined in all pro- 
bability to supersede, so far as candles are concerned, the other 
numerous sources of artificial light, and to make the productions of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, which have yielded our chief supply for 
so long, subservient to the mineral. 

The beautiful and pure light which paraffine yields, its perfect free- 
dom from grease, and its clear translucent appearance, render it 
invaluable for the production of the superior classes of candles; and 
since its make has so wonderfully increased, and the methods of its 
manufacture so greatly improved, the candles are far from expensive; 
and when their illuminative power is taken into consideration, as 
well as the curious fact that their combustion is much slower than 
that of many varieties, such as wax, sperm, &c., it may be open to 
question if they are not the most economical of any description 
of candle whatever. 

Another incidental advantage may likewise be mentioned. There 
are many who prefer for their drawing-rooms coloured candles, red, 
or blue, or green, but have hitherto been deterred from using them 
owing to their inferior capabilities, caused by the large amount of 
incombustible colouring matter which it has been found necessary 
to introduce in order to bring them to the required tint. From 
the transparency of parafline, a much smaller proportion is required 
—so small, indeed, that there is no difference in the illuminative 
power of the coloured and the white. The beautiful compounds 
lately formed by Mr. Perkins, Messrs. Simpson, Maule, Nicholson, &c. 
and which rendered the entrance to the Eastern Annexe so gorgeous 
in its prismatic hues, are all of organic origin, and impart to these 
candles, as well as to other articles, the most chaste and delicate 
tints—red, mauve, violet, crimson, and rose-colour—which can pos- 
sibly be imagined; and when it is remembered that these colours 
also are derived from the oxidation of a base, found amongst the 
distilled products of coal, and have existed, in different states 
indeed, but still have existed, side by side with each other, in the 
very foundations of the earth, it is certainly a curious fact, that the 
light-giving and colouring principles are both obtained from the 
decomposition of gigantic forests and spreading ferns, the vegeta- 
tion of a grand and prolific “ Flora” of thousands of ages ago; hat 
they should be recovered by the hand of science from their associated 
congeners, to meet once more, resuscitated and individualised—the rose, 
the crimson, and the glowing purple mingling with the white—the 
luminous taper being tinted with colour co-eval with its own creation. 

There appeared to be, many years ago, a wide distinction between the 
candle which lighted the poor man’s cottage and that which illumi- 
nated the palace of the noble. Science had not been brought to bear 
upon the study of the composition of the various oils and fats, and 
hence, in both instances, the crude products were employed. The fat 
of beasts, in the shape of ordinary tallow for the mechanic; wax, or 
the then equally costly sperm, for the luxurious. The abode of gen- 
tility was characterised by the presence of wax lights and the absence 
of snuffers; whilst, on the other hand, snuffers were as indispensable 
in the homes of the indigent as the very candles themselves. The 
masterly researches of Chevreul have served in a great measure to lessen 
this distinction, and to bridge over the wide and formidable gap which 
seemed an impassable barrier. He discovered that by boiling the rough 
ordinary tallow with alkalies and subjecting the mass to great pressure, 
he could divide the material into two distinct portions, a li juid oil and 
a hard, white solid, fitted in every respect for the manufacture of very 
superior kinds of candles. 

Although lacking the translucent beauties of paraffine, and inferior 
to itin light-giving power, it is a wonderful step in advance upon the 
old household dip, or the almost equally offensive mould, when, com- 
bined with cocoa-nut oil, the ordinary composite candle is obtained, 
which, in spite of its peculiar odour, and low fusing point, has become 
the almost universal medium of light in the majority of dwelling- 
houses. As experimenters continued their researches, more economic 
means for the production of stearine were devised. 
It would be out of place to enter here into the 
chemical rationale of the process, suffice it to say, 
that at the Messrs. Field’s works, Chevreul’s process 
is carried out in its full integrity, and it yields the 
purest and: hardest material of this class. It is 
almost needless to state that this substance forms 
the basis of many of the beautiful varieties of candles 
submitted to the public taste. 

The parafline now before us has existed in other 
forms for millions of years, perchance in the rain 
and the atmosphere which fostered the tree and the 
shrub, and the tender flower flourishing in worlds 
now passed away. 

Vegetation seemed to perish and leave no trace 
behind; but nature, ever working, stored the relics, 
to accumulate them in the exhaustless coal beds 
destined to illumine the inhabitants of the worlds 
to be. 

On reflecting upon the history of artificial light, 
we may also trace distinct phases in the social con- 
dition of the world. The savage, rude, and violent 
in all his actions, did not even wait to prepare the 
grease flowing from the slaughtered quarry, but 
lighted his dwelling with the blazing pine torch, or 
resinous faggot hewn from the fastnesses of his 
native forests. As time rolled on, and pastoral 
pursuits and the genial spirit of agriculture filled 
the land with flocks and cattle, man sought, in the 
fat of animals, a more convenient and enduring 
source of light, and the torch and blazing pine- 
branch gave place to the candle and thelamp. As 
civilization still progressed, and man, weary of 
spending the long winter evenings in darkness, or 
by the uncertain and fitful gleam of his rude manufacture, sought far 
and near for light-giving material, the sea itself was ransacked for its 
stores, and the seal, the walrus, and the mighty whale, yielded each its 
tribute in oleaginous supply. And we turn from these ungainly 
mammalia, the victims of all-conquering man, to a lower scale in 
nature, apparently insignificant, and yet productive of one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly the most costly, sources of light that we 
possess. : 

‘As the caterpillar, living its little life upon the groves of mulberry, 
is deprived, in its state of transition, of its silken sepulchre, from which 
is woven the glistening fabric destined to adorn the Empress or the 
(Queen, so the bee, busy in its summer life among the’flowers and the 
fields, building, with consummate art, the residence to protect her 
when the snows of winter come, and the tree no longer blossoms, finds 
the home taken away by the same unsparing hand. Hence, in former 
times, every cottage garden was enlivened by its hive and made joyful 
by the “murmur of innumerable bees.” ‘These “little almsmen of the 
flowers” gathering up their sweetness to assimilate it in their tiny 
anatomies into wax, are preparing the substance which will lighten up 
the halls of kings, and the banquets of the noble, sparkle in the hall 
and in the festival, and illumine the chapel and the shrine. Then came 
a new and important phase, when vast machinery was brought to bear, 
and the palm, the cocoa nut, and a hundred varieties of seeds were 
pressed for their valuable oil; and as though living Nature, prolific as 
she is, could not meet the perpetual demand forced upon her, the dead 
organism of a former world was disinterred, giving heat and light to 
the generations dwelling upon this. Who can foretell the discoveries 
bias Me be made by careful researches among the products of a by-gone 
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particularly to parafiine, having always considered it, even when its 
economic production seemed problematical, as a most important addi- 
tion to the already large and increasing list. of illuminating materials, 
destined, whenever the difficulties attendant upon its extraction should 
be obviated, to hold the very first rank as regards beauty and lumi- 
nosity. Messrs. Field also have adopted an ingenious expedient for 
greatly improving the appearance of their candles, by causing them to 
be fluted, and thereby adding much to their general effect, particularly 
when tinted with the delicate colours to which we have already alluded. 
In the present day, when science is performing such wonders, it is 
difficult to foretell the improvements that will be made in nearly every 
branch of industry; yet when minutely examining the various details of 
candle manufacture, it may be doubted if the present parafline candle can 
ever be excelled, or that any more translucent and inodorous body can 
occupy the position it now holds, and remove it from its place of pride. 
Doubtless its extraction, although apparently pushed to the farthest 
point, may be yet economised still more, and its long and expensive 
purification considerably modified. But it is certainly an open ques- 
tion, if the substance, when once obtained, can ever be equalled in the 
many qualities a perfect candle should possess—brilliant, without 
flare or smoke, delicate in structure and appearance, leaving no stain 
upon the hand when touched, odourless, and translucent, and yielding 
a flame which softens the objects it illumines in the mellow light of 


refinement and repose. 


CRINOLINE—FIRE-GUARDS. 


HERE the sanctity of life is concerned, both sexes are bound, as 
in marriage bonds—man and woman—with one tie. Woman is 
in all matters concerning the 


y 


permitted to advise, and is listened to, 


FIRE-GUARD. 


social welfare of man, and her voice is not the less effective because it 
pleads in musical accents. ‘Truth, from woman’s lips, needs no trumpet 
tongue to make it penetrate into the heart of man and become effective. 
Her power over his baser instincts is almost omnipotent for good or ill, 
and as in the exchange of the sympathies between the sexes, so ought 
wholesome caution to pass as freely between the two. 
Let us then listen to what the great reformers of the age—the Social 
Science Congress—say respecting human sacrifices in England in 1862. 
Time was when clothing, sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 


let us hear and see them slash at themselves. “ If this 
picture,” say they, referring to the couplet above, ‘‘ were ever true, the 
time has long passed away. ‘The paint is retained, possibly asa luxury, 
but the fashion imperatively demands that the full dress of a respect- 
able Briton of the present day shall include a little more drapery than 
is involved in a coat of paint. The usages of society have, in all periods 
of history, been most exacting in matters of dress. No matter how 
great the expense, the inconvenience, the discomfort, or even the 
positive injury to the human frame, society must fall prostrate before 
its tailors and dressmakers; and, for reasons best known to themselves, 
these gentry have led us through a tolerable variety of fashions. We 
have, indeed, been through every grade of Fashion’s thermometer, from 
the zero of the Ancient Briton to the boiling point of the present day, 
when the paths of London are so narrow ‘that but one can walk 
abreast. Still ‘Eureka’ is not the ery. We can do many things, but 
we cannot find a suitable dress even for six months; and the same 
shape of a coat or of a dress or bonnet will never serve for two seasons, 
unless, indeed, it be in a succeeding veneration. Sometimes we must 


Firstly, then, 
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while the everlasting 


wear wide slecyes, then we get to ‘peg tops,’ 
of every well-dressed 


‘chimney-pot’ must be the crowning torture 
Englishman.” 

In some such terms ag the above do the social reformers deliver 
themselves, artfully, it will be noticed, mixing up the absurdities of 
the fashions of their own sex the more subtly to attack those of ours. 
For a little bonger, however, they play with their mouse :— 

“ Our forefathers,” they proceed, “were, in many points, worse off 
than we are, and it is most amusing to contemplate the ridiculous 
appearance they must have presented when certain fashions were ‘in.’ 
Fancy a visit to the Exhibition, or to a ball-room, in shoes with toes 
two feet long, either standing out at right angles to the zenith, or 
gracefully curved and fastened with gold or silver buckle to the knee 
of the wearer. Deerfoot could scarcely manage a ten-mile run 2S 
rapidly as in his mocassins, and the mere notion of a fashionable waltz 
in shoes two feet long turns one giddy with anticipation. Yet such 
shoes were worn, and neither ridicule nor terrors of the Church could 
put them out of fashion. As an historian relates, there Was; some 
eight hundred years ago, a violent quarrel between the clergy and the 
laity relative to long-toed shoes. ‘The clergy denounced the long 
too with great vehemence, and assembled councils and synods who 
condemned it as a profane and wicked device- But the long toe, 
despite its inconvenience, despite the power of the clergy, had its day 3 
the Church could dethrone kings, but it could not vanquish long toes. 

Now have a care, ladies—gather up your robes and flee, for the utter 
destruction of the crinoline is threatened, and the literary tiger is about 
to make his spring. ‘The social reformers speak :— : 

“The ladies’ dress of the present day 18 equally proof against all the 
shafts of ridicule, and we question whether any amount of bantering 
from the clerical canons would make the slightest impression upon the 
steel armour wherewith our ladies now bedeck themselves. Unfortu- 
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nately, this steel armour is not invulnerable when subjected to the 
attacks of meaner weapons. Contact with a common fire, or wit 
vulgar machinery, entails the most frightful results upon the fair 
owners. Death, and often in the most fearful form, is the penalty paid 
for adherence to the prevailing fashion. But our ladies will even brave 
death with all its terrors, rather than give up the crinoline. They will 
not even render the fabric, extended by this unearthly device, fire- 
proof; many vaulable lives might be saved by this precaution. Dr. 
Lankester, the able coroner for Central Middlesex, remarked at a recent 
inquest, that a fearful number of deaths from crinoline were constantly 
taking place. He alone held two inquests amonth on women destroyed 
by fire from crinoline, amongst a population of a million souls; that may 
make, it may be supposed, an average of six deaths from that cause 
alone inone month in London. Sucha ratio throughout the whole of 
England made the sacrifice from crinoline very alarming, and he hoped 
would make some impression on society. If the figures here thrown 
out are at all correct, as there ts every reason to believe they are, from 
four hundred to seven hundred victims are annually carried off by 
crinolines taking fire. What were the ‘Suttees’ of India in compari- 
son with such a result as this ? British law has abolished the ‘ Suttee,’ 
but here, in the very centre of civilisation, is an_ amount of self-sacri- 
fice, compared with which the occurences in India, or the deeds by 
which Queen Mary obtained her cruel title, are mere trifles. And it 
must be born in mind that the deaths from fire are not the only ones with 
which crinoline is chargeable. The sacrifice does not end here; that ob- 
jectionable and dangerous style of dress is carried into the factories. It 
was only the other day that the wife of an engineer was drawn into the 
machinery and frightfully injured. On several occasions girls have 
been so destroyed or injured in factories. The fact appears to be that the 
dress is so much extended, that the wearer is totally unable to comprehend, 
the amount of space she requires, and hence the numerous accidents 
from machinery and from ordinary mechanical appliances in daily 
use. Itis said that in Austria some distinguished ladies have deter- 
mined not to receive visitors in crinoline, and it would be well if 
some ladies of influence would follow the example in England. 
Crinoline, under the name of the ‘Fardingale,’ is not, however, a 
new fashion. It is a Spanish importation, first introduced into 
this country in the time of Queen Mary, and Howel intimates that 
it was invented to conceal unlicensed outline. Whether or not this 
was the original object of the fardingale, there can be no doubt that 
its representative is so used, and it is more than probable that the 
increase of infanticide may be largely traced to this source.” 

Here indeed is a dreadful state of affairs; we had no notion when 
we commenced to recall the words and opinions of our social 
reformers, that they would have turned our laughter and banter into 
gravity and regret. Alas! can there be even the germs of truth in 
their statements? and is it equally the fact that “ From whatever 
point of view the present fashion of extended skirts is regarded, the 
prospect is by no means a pleasing one? 'The dress is inconvenient} 
from loss of life by fire, by machinery, and by the indirect protection 
to the infanticide, it is extremely probable that as many as 4% 
thousand deaths a-year occur in Great Britain, while the history of 
its introduction and design is such as to fill every right-minded 
woman with disgust.” But we suppose crinoline, like the long-toed 
shoe, must have its day. Many persons are engaged in its manu- 
facture, and it would be cruel, even if it were possible, to put @ 
sudden stop to their employment; still it is to be hoped for the 
comfort, the safety, and the decency of our ladies, that the time 

not far distant when with Heywoode we may sing— 


Alas! poor vardingales must lie i’ the streete, 
T’o house them now no doore i’ th’ citee made meete ; 
Syns at our narrow doores they cannot go in, 
Send them to Oxforde at Brode-gate to get in. 


Until then we cannot do better than point out from time to time any 
provision either chemical or mechanical, which may be discovered oF 
made for the protection of life from fire occasioned by the excessive €3~ 
tension of the present prevailing style of dress. The engraving We 
furnish is amongst the best of the mechanical contrivances whic 
appeared for this purpose at the International Exhibition. They 2% 
the manufacture of Mr. William Edwards, of 24, Wellington-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. These guards are ornamental in appearane’s 
simple in construction, and will fold or spread out with as much ease 
as a lady’s fan. ‘They are made in any metal, adapted for grates of 
shapes and sizes, do not interfere with the cheerful appearance of the 
fire, or the diffusion of heat in the rooms, do not require to be removet 
from the grate when the fire is wanted, or needs replenishing with fue’ 
By simply turning the handle in front, the guard can be folded lea 
over leaf into the space of one, and so give free access to the fire. 

are not acquainted with their respective prices, but from some of them 
being made in wire, they, doubtless, vary in this particular to suit mos 
classes of persons. 
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Ti Porutariry or “Lorp Duxpreary” Anp “LADY AvpLry’s 
Secret.” —We pride ourselves upon being an aristocratic nation, and ye" 
we laugh over, and thoroughly enjoy, the sad spectacle of Mr. Sothern © 
impersonation of a British noblemen; we vaunt ourselyes over OU! 
Continental neighbours upon the superiority © ie 
moral tendency of our light literature. Strang? 
contradiction! those whom it is a part of ou 
political creed to uphold, the mass of the Enghis* 
people love to see degraded to the lowest specimens 
of humanity; and no sooner does a new nov’. 
issue from the press, where the principal characte 
is a beautiful woman, with an atrocious, lis 


ae 


devil 
disposition, such as none among us ever met wills 
or few of us have even dreamed of, than the 0°) 
is anxiously sought after and greedily devours 
And when the idiot has been laughed at, afi ee 
three volumes closed, we ask, “ What the bet a 
men are we for either?” Has the spectacle a 
the means of elevating our thoughts to what 15 A ag 
and noble in humanity? On the contrary; it a] 
degraded them. Have we, by following the crim” 
course of a beautiful woman’s life, gained one Pe r 
in either our moral or intellectual progress‘, 
from it—we have retrograded. But this epid 
will surely be a fleeting one; we are made 0 
stuff and more healthy materials than te 
The public taste, let us hoP® | ger 
‘and then resume its SOUP'ts 
tone. But the worst and most sad feature Ps day 
case is, that many of the best Ly 
are pandering to feed these morbid tendencleS Frias 


course. For the authoress of “ Lady AM his 
Secret” is far from being a mediocre writer: pility: 
production of hers bears evidence to great matly 
= and talent of no mean order. ‘The tale is emer vd 
a fascinating one, despite its grave defec Srpitic 
of the greatest charms in works of fictiou-— 


fascination is one 
for DECEMBER. 


MOLES & QUERIES ON RURAL 


ECONOMY. 


WIRE CAGES FOR HIVES. « Queet 
Mapam,—It any of your numerous correspondents could tell wths of 
Beo’”’ where to procure the wire-cages for fitting on to the mo 
hives during the winter-time, she would be much obliged. 


Ww 
Tire Duke or Atpa.—When the Duke of Alba went to put eng? 
the rebellion in the Low Countries, he heard that the Prince oe 1 
had collected an army in Germany, with which he had just pas 
Meuse with the intention of offering battle to the Spaniare™ eeing 
Duke, not willing to expose anything to sor 
besides, that the army of the prince was sure 
means of paying it vanished, remained in his 
any movement; and when the Spanish gentlemen reproac” King, 
a circumspection which looked like fear, he replied : i ae at he hat 
master, has sent me to conquer and not to combat. Mv zs old thay 
foreseen was not long in taking place. And when he 11 retreats a 
the enemy, weakened by numerous desertions, was 1M omple the 
when he was again urged to make an attack, and 7 th e eneny 
destruction of an army in disorder, he replied : 1 if there i one 
retiring, let us build for him a bridge over the Meuse 1 
already.” 
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KEEPING SEVERAL KINDS OF FOWLS. 


MAY PERSONS who keep several varieties of fowls, like the gay 
4H appearance arising from allowing them to run together; and very 
pretty a lot, well contrasted in size, form, and colour, certainly looks 
all mixed up in a gay, active crowd. Some time back we spoke of an 
assorted collection of pigeons thus chosen to look well in a group; the 
greater objection to keeping different kinds of fowls mixed up together 
in this manner is obvious: but those who prefer doing so can, and 
economise space in the arrangement, either by allowing all the hens to 
run together, placing the cocks in durance, or by keeping sucha medley 
collection for the production of eges only, anda small family of each 
apart as breeding stock. Many pergons too, separate the different races 
ouly at the approach of the breeding season and during its continuance, 
allowing them to mix for the remainder of the year; but we consider a 
race, to be kept pure, had better be kept at all times entirely distinct and 
apart from other kinds. ‘The mixture in our engraving would look pretty, 
and would make a good contrast in size, colour, and bearing—yellow 
cochins and black bantams, with a pair of baldhead pigeons—those in 
our engraving are black, apparently, but silver would make a prettier 
contrast. We do not quite understand the “ darke ladye” in the corner, 
twisting her head round as if in astonishment at the good society in 
which she (evidently unexpectedly) finds herself, unless she is there to 
make a contrast of another kind, pitting her lanky leanness against the 
Cochins’ plump rotundity. : : 

Cochins or Dorkings with bantams of any kind running among 
them form a good contrast. The pert, bustling activity of the bantams 
sets off the demure, plump staidness of the useful kinds. 

We once had some diminutive fowls, which reached us from Burmah, 
vid Caleutta. They were purchased for us in the market at Caleutta, 
and were certainly among the prettiest dwarf fowls we have met with. 
They were of a brilliant black with slight spangling of white, game- 
like in the head and booted on the legs : the redundancy of their flowing 
plumage was so plentiful that they often had to sail before the wind 
without power of choice. Their home for a portion of each day was a 
rose-planted, fruit-tree-shaded back lawn, at the command also of a 
family of large Bramahs. The two kinds of fowls were so very diffe- 
rent in size that, when this arrangement was decided on, it was con- 
sidered that the large cock would think the little fellow beneath his 
notice, and that the little one would act on the adage—the better part 
of yalour is discretion. This, however, was very far from being the 
case on either side. A challenge of detiant crowing led to a fight every 
day until the attempted joint possession of the lawn was discontinued, 
and every day the encounter ended in a drawn battle. The large bird 
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was so worried by the activity of the small one that he could obtain 
no advantage, but would give up the contest, sheerly worried out. 
Vhen he considered a position his own, straight the diminutive 
adversary was between his legs and on his back, making the feathers 
fly with the attacks of his tiny beak, and when he thought a spur- 
thrust well aimed, the little active one was up in the air, over his 
head, and attacking him in rear. Of course, the fighting was always 
Stopped as soon as seen, but there never appeared a likelihood of any 
Other termination, although both birds were sometimes much punished 
about the head. The hen which came with this spirited young gentleman 
Was not less spirited than he. She was an excellent sitter and mother, 
and her pullet chickens were left with her when they grew up, for the 
purpose of avoiding unseemly family squabbles; but when she and a 
Mature daughter were afterwards sent to a show together, she so perse- 
Cuted her daughter that, to save life, the secretary of the show sent 
Old madam back, with her legs tied. When the pullet desired to sit, she 
determined to make her nest safe from the inroads of her very spirited 
mamma. In one corner of the tree-bound, rose-bound orchard above- 
named there was a small ivy-clad henhouse, within a lattice fence, and 
©n the top of this small house she shaped a hole in the ivy, where she 
Made a nest, collected a batch of eggs, and hatched them. After the 
‘atching, she and her family were brought down by means of a ladder. 
A heterogeneous medley of turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, Guinea 
Owls, pigeons, &ec., &c., looks well in a farmyard; but we should 
Never keep ducks of any kind with poultry of other sorts, on account 
of their greedy dirty habits, which will allow no fair play to any 
living thing which has to eat with them. We may feed ducks as 
*bundantly as need be, with an idea that, when satisfied, they will allow 
the other poultry to enjoy a meal; but no sooner do they see eating 
S0ing on than they rush in, devour or defile all the food which is given, 
“ntil less thrusting candidates have nothing which they will eat. For 
this and other reasons, never let ducks run with your other poultry. 


TULIPS AND PORCELAIN HANGING FLOWER 
3ASKETS. 

MESsns. W. P. & G. PHILLIPS are showing in their window, 
i at 155, New Bond-street, some novel hanging and table flower 
*aSkets in white china. ‘These are pierced in squares to represent open 
et ket-work, and have two handles starting from four portions of the 
ies) and cross each other at the top in a rosette or bow, through 
‘a silken cord is passed when required for suspension. ‘The 
~'“be of the basket is pretty, the sides falling in gracefully between the 


| 


| or in the window. 


handles, the projecting curves taking the handles themselves. Within 
the basket a coloured glass saucer rests, ‘(hose saucers we saw were 
of a brilliant ruby colour, and seen through the piercing of the basket 
had a very agreeable effect. Into these saucers the sand, &c., is placed 
for the growth of the bulbs, &e. The handles, without any sticks, 
afford ample support to the taller kinds of flowers. 

Tulips look very well thus arranged, with a few crocuses and snow- 
drops as a margin. If the tulips have been potted at various times 
from July to the middle of November and iets been placed in a cellar 
until they were required to be forced those that were potted in July 
may be now brought into the light, and placed either upon the table, 
‘ If the pots containine the bulbs have been waiting 
in a greenhouse or pit, they should be removed without an hour’s delay. 
Those who possess these aids have eenerally persons who know how 
to attend to them; yet the middle and humbler classes may grow just 
as fine bulbs without them, a dark place being alone necessary for the 
formation of their roots. But itmust be borne in mind that in no case 
must the forcing take place until the bulb has acquired a strong founda- 
tion and undergrowth. Many persons wholly ienorant of this fact, 
place their bulbs at oncein the light. The tendency of the plant under 
such circumstances is to make foliage ag eral as root, thus undergoing 
two operations at the same time; and the proverbial fate of doing two 
things at once is the inevitable consequence, neither of them are done 
well. But, on the contrary, if the root be well formed, the blossom, 
deriving its whole sustenance from it, must necessarily be more healthy 
and finer, and consequently more beautiful than the puny, sickly 
offspring of a weak and immature organism 

Don’t place your bulbs too near the ceiline amidst the thick vapours 
of a room, but if they are to be suspended let them have plenty of 
light, and be sufficiently ont of the Way of annror WIE they are, however, 
exposed to a hot sun, place plenty of moss about the vessel they are 
in; if in ordinary flower-pots, tie the moss around outside, the moss 
will serve to beautify the pot and absorb the heat, keeping the roots 
cool, and not half the watering will be required. The result of this 
treatment will be the greatest possible volume of flower, and the most 
brilliant amount of colour. 

We are told by Mr. Theodore Lockhart, the large bulb grower, of 
North End, Fulham, that the Due Van Thol tribe, of which there are 
several varieties, are the best for in-door culture and that their price 
this season has been—for the time for purchasing has long since passed 
—from 1s. to 3s. per dozen, the lattay price including the most brilliant 
novelties. 

We should have stated that the porcelain baskets in white are two 
guineas_each, and thosefwith eilt Omamentation half a guinea more.’ 
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A GROUP OF FOWLs. 
MY GREAT AUNT'S RECEIPT BOOK. 
COLD WEATHER RECEIPTS. 

M* GREAT AUNT was always very tender over the young 

people on the score of chapped hands, and chilblains, and as 
winter advanced she used to have throngs of unpaying customers for 
her pretty pots of cold cream, and natty boxes of lip-salve, as she had: 
uso for balls of honey soap, and other things comforting to delicate 
skins, in the making of which she often busied herself for the good of 
her friends. As she always considered prevention better than cure, she 
used to recommend, for keeping the skin soft and pliant, Washing in 
warm water, and drying very thoroughly by friction with a rough 
towel, with the use of a due portion of fat in’ the diet. “Ah! child,” 
she would say, “it would be better for youin skin, manners, and morals 
too, if you were to clear your plate, instead of picking out all the little 
pieces of fat and skin, and placing them on one side. Fat and lean 
together are the appropriate diet for our cold climate, and the remains, 
if left on the dish, may make a dinner for some poor body, whereas 
scraps on people’s plates cannot be turned to account either for home 
use, or to give away. It would make a great difference inthis fully 
peopled country, especially in time of dearth or distress, if all waste 
were avoided. At any rate, for your own health’s sake, never waste 
the fat.’’ 

CoLp CrEAM.—Obtain half a pint of rose-water, half a pint of 
oil of sweet almonds, loz. of white wax, and loz. of spermaceti. Tet 
these ingredients be all melted together over the fire, and then beat 
them until they are cold. It will require about an hour to beat it 
sufficiently, when it should be like cream, not granular. An ounce of 
honey may be added, and will be liked by some persons, but it prevents 
its being beautifully creamy. 

AN EXCELLENT Lrp-saLvE.—Obtain a Joz. of gum-Benjamin, a toz, 
of borax, a toz. of spermaceti, two pennyworths of Alkanet root (to 
give colour), a large juicy apple, a bunch of black grapes, a Ub. of 
butter free from salt, and 20z. of bees-wax. Chop the apple, bruise the 
grapes, and put all the ingredients into a tin saucepan. Simmer them 
gently until the wax, &c., are dissolved, and then strain the mixture 
through a bit of linen. When it is cold, melt it again, and pour it into 
small pots or boxes, or form it into cakes in the bottoms of tea-cups, 
This is very good for rough skin, or chapped lips. 

Derr Surr.—Roll up cylinders of writing-paper and gum them up. 
putting on a well-fitting bottom. Put a few ounces of venison fat over 
the fire in a pipkin, or clean tin saucepan (quite free from salt, of course); 
as it melts fill the cylinders, and place them upright to harden. A little 
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piece of the Writing-paper can be torn away as the rollis used up. 
It is excellent for a scurfy appearance on the eyelids, or for the itching 
which threatens chilblains. 

lionry Soap.—Obtain a ib. of curd soap, a lb. of honey, doz. of 
salt of tartar, and 1oz. of distilled water of Iunitory, or elder-flower 
water. Cut up the soap in a deep plate, sprinkle the salt of tartar over 
it, and then add the honey and distilled water. Place the plate in a 
cool oven until the soap is softened, and then mix the ingredients, and 
with floured hands make the soap up into convenient balls or cakes. 

This soap is very good for cleansing the skin, and rendering it white 
and smooth. : 

I will now quit my great aunt’s comfortable applications for tender, 
chapped, or chilled skins, for the purpose of seeking some well-tested 
re rate i smple puddings for “ An Invalid” (in accordance with her 

equest last week), which may be made without the objectionable 
currants or suet. 

ald hi os . e . is 

Tate we 10CA Puppinc.—Swell 9 dessert spoonfuls of tapioca with 
and fevhae will HET Beat up 2 eggs, sugar to taste, a pint of milk, 
. zed As & little orange-flower water, if liked. Mix the milk, 
feos half on 1 : a Peed tapioca in a pie dish, and bake the pudding 
B = 0 aot Ka) ase hour, according to the heat of the oven. 
. Eee ee ~ UDDING.—Beat up 4 eges thoroughly, sweeten to 
aste, mix with a pint of milk, and scatter powdered cinnamon over 
the top. It will take the same length of time ae 

GRoivn RivekPOphieeatione Ime to bake. 

mounD R t UDDING.—-Mix 7 dessert spoonfuls of ground rice 
smoothly with a little cold milk. Boil a int of milk, mix it with the 

: epepers “4B . I of milk, mix it with the 
rice, and boil it just until it thickens. Then mix in2 eggs well beaten 
up, sugar to taste, and flavouring if desired. “our laurel leaves boiled 

1 J . s re “4 ; > « 
in the milk, and left in until the pudding has to go into the oven, will 
flavour it as nicely as anything. Bake it until it browns on the top 

ye acer iS ee 7 17 } rel ¢ 5 : . ‘ 

For flavouring of light simple puddings, laur el leaves, orange flower 
water, cinnamon, or yanille, may be used. The last ‘is so delicious 
that it is surprising that it is not more generally employed than it ia, 
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} FAMILY JARS. 


N ADAM,—Pray do not be alarmed; I am not going to allude to 
4VE the dissensions which used to occur in so many families, and, in 
their explosion, tend so often to the dispersion of its members over the 
four quarters of the globe; far from it, Lam about to call your readers, 
attention to that which will rather add to their comfort and con- 
venience; and if my hint does not serve to allay a good deal of irrita- 
tion, I shall no longer have any faith in preserves. 
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Family jars, or rather, patent capsules and covers for family jars 
Were first publicly exhibited in the Process Court at the International 
Exhibition, by Mr. George Jennings, of 5, Holland-street, Blackfriars, 
Whose name is so well known in connection with many other domestic 
inventions and contrivances which have assisted to render an English- 
man’s house a castle in more respects than were at one time accepted, 
for now the most insidious sappers and miners of death—foul airs—are 
trapped by his means, and successfully defied. 

‘These capsules are elastic, and are made to embrace the mouth of any 
bottle, jar, or other vessel, in such a manner that the contents become, 
in an instant, hermetically sealed, and remain perfectly air-tight in all 
seasons and climates. ‘he constant pressure on the mouth of any 
vessel thus sealed renders the entrance or escape of air or moisture 
impossible, and the materials employed are absolutely impervious to 
either one or the other. The price of these capsules—their utility, 
novelty, great simplicity, durability, and applicability to all purposes 
for which corks and bungs have heretofore been used—will, doubtless, 
arrest the attention of your readers. 

Unlike a cork, bung, or any other capsule or cover, they can be 
removed without injury or trouble, and refixed in a moment, and 
“ they may,” says the patentee, “ be used for years without impairing 
their efficiency.” They are made from one quarter of an inch up to 
many inches in diameter. 

The toilette bottles in glass and china, thus adapted, have handsome 
stoppers, and the designs are really very beautiful, and I am informed 
that a great variety of contours may be seen at Mr. Jennings’s show 
rooms. 

The same principle has been applied to fern eases, the capsule being 
placed upon the stand, into which the inverted lip of the glass bell or 
case fits with unerring precision. 

I am about to make some experiments upon them as to their adapta- 
bility to jars in which oleaginous matters are kept, of their endurance 
under which circumstances some doubt may arise; but for any dry or 
even liquid ingredients free from grease, there cannot be a question of 
their efficiency, at least for some months’ wear, if not for years.— 
Yours, GREVILLE F. (Barnes.) 


For a Christmas or New-year’s Gift buy one of Willcox and Gibbs 
celebrated noiseless Sewing Machines, No. 1, Ludgate-hill. 

The Earl Russell has recovered from his severe cold. On Monday his 
Excellency Baron Brunow and his Excellency M. Musurus had inter- 


. Views with the noble earl at the Foreign-ofiice. 
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WANTS AND VACANCIES. 


LADY, of Middle Age, Good Connexions, 
anlineh expericnce, wishes to undertake the CHARGE 
and INS ERUCTION of a PAMILY deprived of maternal care, 
or to engaye as Coumpanion to an elderly or invalid lady 
Adidres W., post-onice, 26, Oxfoyd-street, W. 


LADY, an Experienced Teacher and Trans- 
+ lator, gives LESSONS in English couposition, litera- 
ture, the Freneh, German, and ttalian languaves, planoforte, 
wud singing, She also translates and transcribes firieen and 
English MSS., aud revises proufa—-\ddress AL, 10, Walpale- 
strect, Chelsea, 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of RE- 
+3. ENTERING a yentionans FAMILY. Is a briliiant 
Mansician, competent to finish pupils in harp, piano, and singing, 
wet instruct the younger members in the general branches of 
Ghigation, Hiyhest refercnices.1. 18., Purbidve’s Library, 
ay swater, i 3 


YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGKS 
MENT inany light capacity, N: tio: “a0 
Address A. U., No. ty Oak-pha Danone tia to travel — 


{ he Oy ae td Te Trew ™ 
CLERGYMAN'S WIFE can higtly 
i RECOMMEND + VOry respectable: persoly, ave dy as 
GLADYS ALALD, or attendant oa an elderly lady. She ander- 
starts dreasmaking anid willinery, and halt ner Can 
HANG excelent references, Apply to BP, at’ Mesara: Luckey 
haan aud Ashwell’s, 63 aad G4 Taiker-stveot, Portia 


—oe 


= | v >) ; ‘ hi : - 
Com ANION, without Salary.—A Young 
ta ay i desir: Sa STPONTION as COMPANION toa Lauly, 
Waseine pereele poner i ly Uschi ia auythiig not meniah 
Woe ondeatrese te teroronices ylven,—Address AL 1, 79, 


see eec tier ee meee dierent oe 


N ‘ ’ ‘ Bs 
BNGLISH PHACTIMR, &e—A Lady, 
rae eCustomed to tuition, Wishes a RE-ENGAGIOMENT as 
PAGLISH PRACIIER fit g sehool ov family, ov 6 Companion, 

Ig ily satisinetory testhnonkiis trou former ehygayenigits,— 
Address M1, 4, Grafton-roau, Upper Holloway. 


AOVE 


PATH Wy 

I wNEESS to Children over ‘Three years 
Of nage. -\ young Lady, who is about to leave her pre- 
Sent SPPUATION at Christmas, wishes to tind another, 
Understands Kuglish, music, and drawing, and is a good 
Hecedle wont, Address ALPHA, 30, Pall-iail 


2 Fingyearyroacy 
JOVERNESS. — A Lady, of some years’ 
experience, and who can he highiy recommended, living 
au few hows wnocenpicd, desires mt ENGAGEALENT as 
GOVERNESS ina family. Ter course of instruction com- 
prises Magiish, French, niuisic, aad drawing, Terns 50 gulacas 
ieyen—C. C,, 165, New Bond-street, Piccadilly, 


TIA Yue No 
OV NESS (RESIDENT). —A Young 
Laauly, age 22, Wishes to obtala a RE-ENGAGEMEN'E. 
ater Cliistias, as RESIDENT GOVEIN ESS ina gentle- 
Wns faudly, where the caildven ave ander Lis or Companion 
towlidy. Usual accomplishinents, Good referenees,—E, LL. B 
Mi Beimet s, 2, Somerset-tormace, Kensiigton. cae 


ia) 


NE I amen eney 


GOVERN ESS (DAILY), NW. District. 
ace Sy hitly Who has had 1. years’ expericuce in tuition,’ 
Rens ® RECENG AGEMENT Acqnivenients—inusic, Varietad 
peeenchh drawing, the nents. OF German, aud Knglish, 
y ent refercnces.-W, Ny, Nay 9, Upper belsize-terrace, 


Licmpstead, 


FS i SVE chy : 


GOVERNESS Guperir FRENCH 
pet Fidentia: Parlsiyn Lily, well experienced in tuition 
Hie Wiose vererences are undeniable, wishes to lreroase the 
aMLTMaber of her PUPILS, —fesides French she touches alsa 
rain aad Tallin. \ddresa WE Ab, Mb Cribb's, Stationer, 


Weatbaurne-yrove, W, 


FOVERNESS (NURSERY), OA Swiss 
w*) Protestant, age 25, wishes for a SLITANION ag NP 
SPRY GOV EIEN Bass, ‘she waoukl take the Ghee ate 
ada Bathe their wantic best et teach them french; or as 
selul Companion toa hidy going to travel—Address 
News Agent, 160, Western-roud, Urightote eeerdldiniae. 1, Urs 


~ TIP AT ec 

0% i UN ESS, —— A German Protestant 
Toe BGs, Troms the north of Germany, wishes fora RE 
ENGAGEMENT In at nobloraan's ay gentleman's family. Her 
HeGHCHents ave Trst-rate—nyale aud sinviig, brench and 
Gernuui She will be at Uberty the last wees in Decunber,— 
Address A. 1., post-ullice, letehiiyloy, Surrey, 


[ OUSERKEEPER or COMPANION,— 
; A Lady of experience Is desivous of superintendin: 
the Dene inte OF A pvidawer's or hidy's ‘esta HaRaene 
or with au invalid, elerenoes Whexceptionable.—. 3s 
A. Zo Mr. Meliin’s, chy mist, Lewtahainy, Runt, Etat! 


{ OUSEKEEPER to a Gentleman, or to 
unage a Dusiitess or lodylng house. A lady of dint ail 

income will give her services for a confortable home,—1 i 

vai, Mulhin-road, teat 


f OUSEKEREPER. — WANTED, 
SEPUATION, hy an experienced HOUSBKERUE 

A hobloniia's or gontlenniun’s family, Lett last sltiation et 

tow death in the fiunily, Has six years’ character and good 

reference,—Address J.D, 1s, Hanover-square, Keuniugton, §, 


J ADY’s-MAID and HOUSEKEEPER, a 
Wide, age about 30. No eneuubranes, — [rem "the 


country, Understands dressmaking and omiliiaery, 

i ; nae taped 4 ‘ow 

reference, Addvess J. ,, Spatding’s library, Nottitig-hill iy 
- a] . 


a r * - 

LAP YUS-MAID, — WANTED, by a 
Bd respectable person, 28 years of age, who has just come 
Home frou Tudia with a family, a similar SUCU ATION in 
either Caleutta oy Singapore. Would also he had to acco 
jury aAtamily to fidia for the sole remuneration of ler overland 
Hismage bebig paid. WU be ready about the Jor January 
NeXters pply to d. M., eave of porter, s4, Fenchurch-atreei, 


(JSerun COMPANTON, or Assistant in 


any Ught bustness;—A yous pera ; 
os J etd SA + person, who speaks 
French well, and with unexceptionable references sone a 
SUTU ATION in either of the vhove enpacities.—Aditress M R 
houth Lodge, Colosmeuus, Mevent’s- park. ea 


FIRST-CLASS MILLINEL. 
Hage ; 
W ANTID,. for ® large Wholesale and 


Shipping Louse, «a hADY to take the Entire Mi 
nGHt or the Pepartnent Also, a Fivateclane RV Sates: 
toy the Artifeiil h lowers,~—A pply by letter, stating experience 
ae, fOd. HL Cl, Aust aad Mishor’s, 13, Moorgate-street, Koc" 
1 FO, 


. r yyy me fe | 
{M PORTANT SALE now on at 
# YOUNGMAN, UAYMAN, aad BURNETT'S, 74, 175 
170, Sloaue-street—Death of Ma Burnett, late partner in the 
ubove firm, ti consequence of Which the estate must betonne- 
diately realised. ‘this commanding aud extensive SPOCK 
COMMSenNE OF viel brocaded aud plaii silks, inolee antiques. 
fancy dresses, mantles, shawls, lace ribands, gloves and 
hostery, tavether with family dinen, Hannels, blankers, quilts 
ALY COUR GEpAnes, at prices uever beiore sabinitted,  Warin 
Clothing for the poor Clearly’ out 


CARDS FOR THE MILLION,—A Copper- 

ute Eugyaved ystyle 30 BENT Cards printe 

aes on ene ven Br tae a BENT Cards printed 
A. GRANGER, sos, High Holborn, WiC, 


STINTS Phere TRIS COLA : 
JUNN s Kick INED PURE COLZA OIL, 
ait baie her Gedjon, is emphatically unequalled for juirity: 
re ‘ey of Birning in Mopearot and other Olt 
UDB DEEN N raitit Co., ou, Cannon-siveep, City, 


Dativered free civit miles, 


Se 


rp. Ss Tabet. 


LONDON, 


SEAT VOC i. Mth TIOK Bis aid IRR 
Mienihers hy Mead a Yoidy for delivery to 
where afuaberanans ¢ CRASH and Go, ade, tevout-street, 


WHE Te selbeupe for leas Hity ue dad. 


CRARLES BA : 
St. James's-): “3 BALAMAAN, Ton, sod, 96 ce 
age A-DaB. ‘street, Portin tettieey kere 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


TO MACHINE MAKERS AND AGRICULTURISTS, 


GOUCHER’S PATENT. 

JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Mr. 

7. SGHN GOUCHER, of Church Walk Tron Works, 
W orkso », bas obtained a prolongation of the terat of the 
LETTERS PATENT eranted to him onthe 25th November, 
1848, for Improvements in DRUM BEATERS for THIRASH- 
ING MACHINES. And Nortck 18 HSREvY ALSO GIVEN, that 
lezal proceedings will be taken agajust all parties discovered 
intringing his said Patent, ' 

PRICHARD and COLLETTE, 
ha 1} Solicitors for the Patentee, 
57, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, London, W.C., Dec. 1562. 


GOUCHER’S 


DRUM BEA 


ERS, 


a re bs 6 2 D oebe ~~ 3 
Ra Ws ck CVO A UU ukin Ais AONE SNe TSS 

JOUN GOUCHER bees to announce’to Agricultural Ma- 
ching Makers, Farivers, and all users of ‘Thrashing’ Machines, 
that he bas obtained a prolongation of LETTERS PATENT 
exTanted fo lim in ists for his Invention for buproyements in 
THRASHING CORN, and that in fature it is his intention 
hot to entrust, as heretofore, tie Manutacture of the Heater 
Plates’ to other parties, butte endeavour to mect the demand 
from His own manufactory by which he wishes to obviate the 
repeated complaints of breakage, 

Upwards of Five Thousand Machines on J. G's Patent 
Principle are now in use, a fact which fully attests their value ; 
and in order to meet the increasing demand for Beater Piates 
the Vatentee has made considerable alterations in his pre. 
Inises to facilitate their manufacture, 

J, ti. begs also to state that his improvements In BEATER 
PLATES, secured by LETTERS PATENT, dated July stst, 
Is60, niay also be hat at the sume list price, 

The peculiar construction of these Patent Beaters conslsts 
in the working sides of the grooves belug vertical and the 
other sides juctined or rounded; and the grooves thus formed, 
Hot only constinite the distinctive feature of novelty in these 
Patent Beaters, bat they secure two very important advan. 
tigesover allothers ino the operation of thrashing, namely, 
every corn is thrashed out of the car without being crushed or 
bruised, wed the straw comes out of the machine straight and 
unbroken, 

Farmers about to order New Thrashing Machines are par- 
ticidarly recommended to have their Machines titted with 
these Liurproved Beaters, and old Machines already it use 
should be retitted with the New Patent Beaters, as three times 
tucir cost will be suved in the first day's thrashing. 

1. G, bexs respectfully further to inform his Agricultural 
Fricnds that in consequence of the didiculty of iaking a 
casting suitable for these Heaters, to stand the wear and tear, 
Without breakaye, he hax for the hist two years devoted his 
Whole attcution to this very important process of Manufacture, 
mut alter preat pecuniary sagritice attendiagy such experinents, 
is happy to state that hé haw sueceeded in producing an article 
combing the strength aad toughness of the best Wroushe 
Tron, with the lurdness, wear, snd durability of stecl. 

A list of prices may be had on application. 
Joun Goucik, Cucnen WALK Ikon Works, Worksop, 
Norts. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, incorporated by Royal Charter, with 
power to hold Land by gift, purchase, ay bequest. 
Under the Patrouage of Her Must Gracious MAJESTY, 
Hier Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness the Dake of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of MECK- 
LEN BURG-STRELIVZ. 
Hor Royal Mighyess the Prhicess MARY ADELAIDE, 
President—The Karl of JLARROWBY., 


The objects of this Society are all in operation, 


——— 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE fo Governesscs in distress aforded - 


privately throush the Ladies’ Cannulttce. 

Fier ee pee vicetive Arran lea to aged Governienseg 
“breton tavested capital, anc ‘ ent @ () 

sperity of the Inatitutton, pat pak} 


Provipent Funp.—Provident anni TAU y , 
IDENT Funp, uties purchased by ladle: 
ih any way connected with education, ‘pon Government 


security, agreeably to the Ac ar , 
wechirity, gromily fo the Act of Varllament This branch 


A HLosus for PENCRSE: rie ‘ 
éngagemente Huvernesses during the intervals between thelr 


A SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, © “oot 
AN ASYLUM for the aod: % Cutlraly Bg SSAC 


Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Bs¢ “TS A 
ihe FILS, FRA, 
Auditors—Thomas Hint, Esq ‘ary: Kingsvate 
Faia the Hon, Pantcl tid! Ne Fi 
; Hon, Sec,-Mrs. D. Laing. : 
Tanker 8—Sir §, Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square, W, 
2, Sacky lile-street, W, CHARLES W, KLUGH, seo, 
MEMBERSHIP wohasiats In the payment of an Anni luhiea, 


or of ten Quin ne 1 ¢ 
fox Anmniliiee (en MONS su. Suliscribera are entitled to vote 


the proportion of one Vote for encl 
Half-Guinea not in arrear, ar néagh Donation arene 
ENE ‘ ul for each Donation of ¥ 
Gulheas, Subscriptiong are due on the fi it of ton. at Bi 


can always be re ah i te 
erosed ” Sir A Pie yy y Rost Ontice Order, or by a Cheque 


ROXAL NATIONAL LUPE-BOAT 


INSTEEURION, Tho Co 
aaah aingt 2 Commitice carnestly APL 
eee me ae ASNISTANUE, to cnable then to Fett +4 
Teint Durln oy the Tnstitation’s 123 Life-boat Estab lily 
have been anvenl the AY si two youre 780 shipwrecked Res 
tributions are ree ved bya i Veuatan vet ecitieat ea 
And st the Tastitation, | * Oliisstrect, Adolphil, W.C, banker, 


ELENA ’ : . Sa i phair aaa ne eee 
‘ i : 
SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND 
MUSIC uy th : BLUR 8.—A\ PERFORMANCE of SACKT} 
December iz Conn taee He pine ty Ma in med next 
ect + Hug ata pan. Cards of admis Iie 
ie ann ae ea sae he coos her 
take place on the de th ary, These performances Wil 
January, Thy ean sucaine ednesday in each month, except 
te musical edueation altorded to the pupils of 
teil 3 of fl 
ton is intended to quality them for the duties ot panna 
Y pupils are " 


orjganists, aud naby of the forme 


with credit i gas How oceunyiy 
schuol, » positions assivned to then on leaving the 


The clergy and others * 
eY and others would do 


good work by placing any sul » ; 
, x ie vituations as y 
gift, in the tands of the Committee of this inaituvion *2 Shots 


THOS, GROEREI, Secretary, 2, Hiliiter-street, Bc 


interested in the bind, 


et 
Peereneentendinencenr inh tmaeieitinennesitcthnnntnes’ 


pue LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC 


Foplane, Mrs, Dhiy, 
The Academy is open to students, ladies and gentle 
tae wut amatenr. The fee, sihadles aryl. weal 
# Conmplete course of mttsieal tustrnetion tty : 
B complete course o ci st Ul its 
BAA ge Hernia io the Year, Students desirous of entering at the 
pext fern foniny, Jai Uy should agtend ow Thuavrsilay Jay 

Toe i ity * aug, between I2 and 3; or apply to the Secretary! 

a rst Public Convert for Professional Students Will take 
place in April next, A. AUSTIN, Secretary.” 

St, Janies’s-hall, Ulecadilly, * fi 


NER, pros 


branches 


ROYAL, Acavey 


FOURTH 


of MUSIC.—The 
' ACADEMY CONCERT (Season tai) w 
ae Place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturiny. rhb 
% to couunence at 2 o'clock, Single reserved tlekets. gs.) 
unt eserved Hekets, 23, 62—To be obtained of Messrs, Crainer’ 
eile, aud Wood ; Addison anid Lucas, Regentestrear; Chap: 
pels, Cock, Hutehihuss, and Co., New Bond-street vi Olivier : 
» Lonsdale, Otd Bond-strect ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., Chea? 
side; Hanoverssquare Rooms; aud at the lustityition, Ten. 
toydenestrect, Hanover-square. 


7 7 a ug 1 | \ : 5 qt 1 
Kk J N G EDWA RD'S GRAMALA h 
_ PEHOOL, Bath,— The SECOND MASTERSHLP of 
this School will be VACANT at Christinas, and the Trustees 
are veady to receive applications for that office, By the 
scheme the sceond taster fs required to give fustructlon in 
the Greek and Latin Janwaages, and ia English yrauainar, 
writing, avithinetic, veomerry, algebra, geoyraphy, lijstory’ 
und in such other subject of Knglish education as are usnalk? 
faughtin the schools, The present salary is }00/. per AN. 
Hic second master is not restrleted from taking bourders or 
from clerical duties on Sundays; but there is no residcnee 
Preference will be given to 4 graduate of one of the univers 
sitlen, The ditties will canma@ice on the 26th diy of January 
next, and candidates are requested ta send thelt applications 
ona testhnoniais on or hefore the ist duy of damutary next, to 
) Phomay Vigher, 3, Unjon-street, Bath. Bott eee 


fo her Most Gracioiya Majesty the Queen, 


live guineas per tern, Theludes, 


SMALL PRESENT OR PRIZE GIFT AND REWARD 
BOOKS, 
For Boys or Young Ladies, really worthy of notice, 
Size 8vo crown, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d Mlustrated, , 
» y 4 al 

M TRACLES of NATURE and 

MARVELS of ART, Sketches and Narratives of 
Interest and Information. With numerous full-page flustra- 
tions. Very handsomely bound in relief, fall gilt cloth sides 
aud back, and gilt eiges, is, Gd, : 

“A highly aturactive volume,’ —Didl. 

W, I. G. KINGSTON’S ADVENTURES of 
DICK ONSLOW among the REDSKINS, With 17 illus- 
trations by W, Harvey, J. Porteh, &e. Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, 

A tirst-rate tale, told by one who is evidently no novice at 
tale-telling, Mi. Kingston's naine is sufliclent guarantee to 
iy boy, or anyone who delights in adventures, that the tale 
e alt that such a tale should be—quite bensutional.”—City 

FESR, 


MINIS'TERING MEN; or, Heroes of Missionary 
Enterprise, By tho Rey, AMES GARDNER, AAL, MLD. de, 
With eight tall-page Wlastrations, Cloth wilt, 3s, 6d. 

MEN of DEEDS and DARING. Stories and 
Lessons of their Lives. «A Book for Boys. By EDWARD X, 
MARKS, 3s, 6d, 


REMARKABLE MEN, their Lives and Adven- 


tures, A Book for Boys, By Mos, COCKAYNE, Hlustra- 
Hons, Clouh gilt, as, 6d. 


New ‘Tale for Young Ladies. 2 

MISS MILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade. 

hy ELLEN C, CLAYTON, Author of “Celebrated Women,” 
&e., &e. Crown svo. With eight full-page ilustrations on 
tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Cloth gilt, is, 6d. 

*'Phis is an agreeable and Jively tale, in which sound sense 
and sterling worth of character are contrasted.” 

*'The heroine and her friends are excellent types of true- 
hearted ngtisi conntrytied sivls—pious yet cheerful, and 
domesticated yet thoroughly refined.” 

NOTABLE WOMEN, A Book for Young 
Ladios. By ELLEN C, CLAYTON, With illustrations, Cloth 
gilt, Se. 6d) 

MINISTERING WOMEN. — Edited Dr. 
CUMMING, With illustrations, Cloth gilt, Ss, Ge. 

CELEBRATED WOMEN. .A Book for Young 
Ladies. By RLLEN &. CLAYTON, With illustrations, Cloth 
Silt, 3s. ba" 

WOMEN of the REFORMATION ; their Lives, 
Traits, and ‘Trials. By ALLEN C, CLAYTON, Tlnstrated. 
Cloth gilt, us, 6d, 

SIX SUEPS to HONOUR; or, Great Vraths 
MWustrated, viz.:—Obedionce, Truthiness, ULonesiy, Kind- 
ness, Perseverance, and Piety, In six. stories, By the Rev. 
IL POANDRIEWS. With seven illustrations, and the tile-paye 
in wold, by Richard Doyle, We. Cloth gilt, 3s, Gd. d 

No youth can peruse the above book without feeling beth 
Wiser and better; it can with confidence be recominended, 


ee 


by 


DEAN & SON'S POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERTES, 
Cloth, very handsomely gilt, gilt edges, Full-page Engravings, 
Coloured. 

ADVENTURES of a MONKEY; or a Voyage 
onalRaft. By CATHERINE CROWE, Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 

FANNY and ARTHUR; or Persevere and 
Prosper, By Mrs. HOOPER, Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 

HAPPY ‘TALES for HAPPY HEARTS. By the 
Author of Spring Mlowers and Christinas Berries.” 2s, Gd. 

EVA and her PLAYFELLOWS. By C. M 
SMITIL. Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 28. Gd. 

JOYFUL SUNDAY STORIES; or, Tales 
Explanatory of the ‘ Lord's Prayer.’ By Mrs. UPCHER 
COUSENS:, Ulustrated with Full-page Engravings on tiated 
Paper, Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd, 

DEAN & SON, U1, LUDGA'TE-HIGLTL. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO."8 NEW MUSIC, | 
(GOP BLESS THE PRINCE of WALES. 
. Song and Chorus by BRINLEY RICHARDS, Poetry 
by GEO, LINLEY. us, 


ROBERT COCKS 


eee 


and Co,’s PIANO- 


YORLPES, in walnut or rosewood, 254, 


v alt @ sa bY) 

NEW SONGS, by the composer of '* Love's 
Trigmph"—The Reading Girl—-The Sleep of Sorrow—The 
Mleep of Joy. Bach ga 6¢@, The touching words of these 
songs ave from the praliti¢ pen of the Author of ** What are 
the Wilt Waves Saying ¥"" and were suggested by the bentu- 
tiful Initian sciptives, Music by We VINCENT WALLACK, 


ADELINE, Melodie pour Piano, par 
ERNEST AUREL PAVARGER, 2s, Gd. 


THE BURLINGLON MUSICAL 
ALBUM for laa, Vis, post treo, 16s. 2d. 


HEAVEN QUR HOME. Sacred Song. 
Words by W, & PASSMORE, aq. Music by K. TOPLETE, 
* RORBRT COCKS and CO, and all Mustc-sellers. 


+. 


rp ALBERT EDWARD MARCH, for 
PIANO, By BRINLEY RICHARDS, Finely Mus- 


tod with a Portyait of his Royal Highness the Vrince of 
Wael iy, hitto, Military Band.” By I, GODFEBY, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TWO GKAND MARCHES, 


al Highness the Duchess af KENT, 
dedicated by permission 
Price 43, 

THE BRIDAL MARCIE STEPHEN GLOVE, Ba, Onl : 
THE BRIDAL QUADRILLES, for PIANO, By HENRY 
TORSY, 4g, 


bd 
‘OLABKI: wn of the Moraylan Nuns at the Con- 
scuraiion at thee inner of Palaskl, Vocal Duet, Poetry 
Ww LGR Q ESL | Music by Miss M, LINDSAY Qtr. d, 
diss), shy, 
Tandon: ROBERT COCKS and Co, New Burlington- 
atreet, and all musicscllers. 


Composed by her late Ho, 
arranged for the planatarte, and 


———-—— 


oe 


rena 


‘ 7 N 

OES CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “THI 

QUEEN; THE LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL,” will 

be ready on the luth December, with @ Double Supplement 

And amnerous Beautiful Ulustrations, Price G4 A copy for 
Seven Stainps,—46, Strand, W.C, 


Nd a) s 
RURAL ALMANAC and 
ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 
Iuastrations by doms Lencit 
Price ls, A copy hy post for 


a he Wk 
SPORTSMANS 
1863, containing Swolve large 
and other artists, is now ready. 
4 staunps,-s40, Strand, W.C. 


Fe ne 


Pe SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 
Twelve large Ulusmitions by JouN Lkecn aad other artists, 
Is now revidy. Priew ds, copy ia renin for 14 stunps.— 
348, Strand, W.C. 
r: r curry’ 
VHAKSPEARE’S MAGIC BIJOU POS 
“RICE Gtevistered). This Unique, Classical, an 
Tbr te aaa aeitie full Yi ote aud complete appolnt~ 
ments, the most Thished, merry and pleasing Ammsement ever 
crented; from one to thousaid emt enjoy the fie at PGE, 
A perfect Post Ottice sent free, hy return, for Eighteen Postage 
Stiinps, 
GREIG, 


pee 


pe EXHIBITION ‘TA'TTING sydd 

' BGO, and THE WIENER BOOK for 1862, 
are sony patdy: pried One Shilling each, Also, a New Kalition 
OTHE FIENT TALLING BOOK, containing Distractions 
for avquiving the Art, te addition fo various Designs a 
Collars, Edgings, &e, ‘Vo be had at all Berlin Houses, =i na 
Needlework [fstablishment, 1, Vrinces-streeh Cavendisit 
Aqtlare, W. 


i cp LL 


South-row, Marshall-atreet, Landen, W. 


remenpnneeenante 
eer 


Now ready, handsomely hound, price ls., sits 

OLUME.. XXXL: -of . the LADY'S 

NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TILES from Jan. 4 

to Nov, 4, 1862. silica WeiRe RRR 

Covers for binding may also be obtained at the Pablishing 
Otiiee,, re - wre Wed aHSHON, 88, Fleut-street. Price 3s. 


c ab hal Ald bP aN 

WSSAYS onPREACHING and SKIETCILES 

of SERMONS, for Clergymen, every week in the 

CLERICAL JOURNAL Price ad, Ao specimen copy in 
return for four stamps.—10, Weltinglon-strect, Strand, W.C. 


This day is published, Second Hdition, price 74. HA, 
i ar res uw an. 
A HANDY-BOOK of ECCLIESIAST (CAT, 
XM . Especially adapted for the use of the Clersy jit 
Sclettage Ry ceORGE ie HARDING, Esq., of Lintohi’s- 


n, Barrister-at-}.aw. 
‘ CROCKEORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


(ttnnen rin enttinimeeapetrepatltcclet atic iaceapticnoaai etait nrnatroniseccere ten sipetnetiees aetna cea 


fDecewner 15, 1862. 
ee 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. F 
SEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choices? 0° 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for 

reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. te Vi, may be had, price 5s. Gd, eR 
bound for Prizes and Presents, 7s. Gd J 
Critic Orrice, 10, Weblington-street, 5088 


ch; or superbly 


a, W.C. 


alg Eoetor Sie nish v - Taakly. price 
PEAULIEUL POETRY Were, eos 
- 4: and in Monthly Parts, price 16.44 nd the 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY. the Choicest of the Present andt 

Past. Nos. 1 to 17, and arts 1 to 4, ROW Tea), 


" w.c. 
Crrric Orrice, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, W 


Al T suits as v4 ren oer yi TG ES are 
A'TING'S COUGH LOZENGES wr 


< Pao > Testimon 
daily recommended by the Faculty —Testin the most 


K 


the most eminent ef whom may, 
eifcetual, sale, speedy, and convene 
all disorders of the Lungs, Chest, ane 
and lis. cach, i 
Pauls Charehyare 


i Throat, Serre 
" EATING 
1s. 14h, Tins 2s. Sv, 48. Gd, ann A on et Senden: 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 7%, Sf vg eee aor: 


eee 
— 


PEAE NESS.—The SOUND MAGNIFIER 


“ey ~ newly-invented 

INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly Ty car, 

instrument for severe cases of deafiess. IT hola ‘and enables 

not perceptible, removes singing noises In Me NG” ap public 
deat persons to hear distinetly at Ghuren, 

assemblies, 


jecadilly. 
S. and B. SeLomMons, 49, 2 ae 


Albermarte street. iby : 
_-This _ purif ying 

x . re- 
asionally tad baits 
t, dipthert, 
for congestion, 


take the Pills in the most advantageous 1 ~ysta oa 
there be taught the proper doses, aud the eireni™ Holloway & 
which they must be incressed. or ea ea Whenever 
Pills act as alteratives, aperients, and qc Fs the result has 
these Pills have been taken as the last resot fail tO cure they 
always been gratifying; eyen when they Fi and diminish, 

asanare ti “verity of symptoms, BE 

@Ssape MU seVEerh) _ ‘s 


ee cee 


a"vree 

best Remedy ever 
invaluable componn’t 

them occasionally ts soa 
and the other Fer rE 
rot course, PAR ew ces 
Medicine Vendor, in 
ets, 11s. each. 


{’! IGESTION.—The 

devised for Indigestion is the 
By using 
digestion is sure to follow the appeure, 


PARR'S LIFE. PELLS. 


yood health—succeeds as a matte 
PILLS may be obtained of aby 


is. 13d,, 2s. bd, and in Family Pack CNA Ts mo rea 
—— = AINE HAUR 
MADAME VALERY'S NEOLIN Tvs 
at WASH, for infallibly Restoring GTe adame Vv: 


pebgaiine yroof, M 
Natural colour in two or three weeks. ere ‘eas 
requires no payment until success jor the countr 
by herself, In botiles, 7s. 6c. 5 packer » Hair,” post fr 

See Madame Valery’s catise on Tie W aly 

46, Wiginore-street, Cavendish-square, We 


es treater 
y, 3s Gd. 
fee, 13.— 


= et 
a ‘ rit pYL.- 
AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR oct 
GILLINGWATERS ATRAPILATOONS oo iystantly 
Hair Dye in Bagland. Grey, red, oF eee WW ; 
oa beaatifal aud natural brown or brite i bad dyes remes 
fers to hair, or skin, and the iN-effects oF repute, and by 
sold by ali Chemists and Periumers Of et nd, Sel 
Proprietor, W. GiLuixGWaTen, 333, CASCS, BY. 
to any railway station inthe kinguouly i vare of cou 
and fos, ed, each, Sold everywhere. ON 2 eS 


vl, 8. Vley 
niger felts. 


= mr IT 
' ,pT, ON 

MNNWE IMPERIAL PATENS 

WAVER.—TDhis ingenious maching ded per “ntl 
mude that WAVES the HAIR compet curved groover, 
iu three minutes. It is formed of two Fe va . undulatlo ‘ 
over one of Which the Hair is placed, a ossibly 
produced by the pressure of the other, site In ita t 
be inflicted, and uo assistance Is bela : 
proof turnished, Plain, it wood, 5s is “} So Berl 
as. Gd, and Izs, 6d.—Depot, BR, at to any address. 
Oxford-sireet, London, W. Forwarde® the itathbone 
receipt of post-ollice order, pay able wv oe 
Office, —A gents wanted. worth 
ich are 

vy so adver 

and being 80 Fs 
; shilling Wave! 


{ against 
combs—Ww?t 


how adopting the title of 
tised.—See Munci, of Nove 


eee ‘ 
ss pr saunlacta 
fe ATD), the Medical PY! 
und Sold only by Mr. BENJAMIN LIND, the sons, 45, oe 
Dover, and his agents, Messrs. NeW tL and Pall Mail, be 
Paul's; Mr. Hooper, 34, Grosvenorsttect re he 
don; and Messrs, Glazier aud Kemp, ma upon it by a 
“In addition to the patronage Det ras become siaVveuy, 
various members of the Keyal Family, ‘enished of our land, 
ov the toilettes of tha noble and’ distinguls! 


fditor of the Cot Careudar, Boys me is02. 
2 & : N I, E S 5 T O O r iT Se doretontl, : 
EXTRACTION, without the use OO ait 
tricity, or any stu pitying agency oy 
i Messrs. LL 2 nas ee 
Peet ny fron fal oF helena, nce? 
Messrs. De 


—_ 


r ever COnP a ” 
With perfect and masticnt’ rant licences 
Messrs. Bethell ead Hartry are willing, fa ollt of ls Sere 
practise their painless dentistry ‘ty Cal Mdpetn 
vranting Only one Heence bt © det 

sirect, Piccadilly, W. Consultation free es 


LIGHT COMPANY, 


SAPETY AND ECONOMY 
f Lye "= vrryY 
TOUNG’S PATENT 1 
The public are recommended 
only at these shops wiere the show 
our Trade Mark. 


to parch! 
ecard is 


SSat Eis 


= youne’s = MARK. 
TRADE = YOuNGs= MA 
rok S> 


- - ————— 


Sei anerie ATE TER 
RTADAME PUSSAUD'’S FN cereatteet ne 
LY. Established Twenty-seven Years hoy gias CO 
tof CATHARINE TAY Gade 


Jength mod 
A Eat en TLSON taken from Life, | 


STANCE WILSON, 
Chaunber af Tierrors, 


One 
. yission 
fron) Eleven til half-past Ten. Ad 


Opa 2 —_—" 
Suiling; Batra Rooms sispence, ai 
a amen ie -ont- 
sars b] Ee A OV aye 
POYAL ENGLISH. OTT 2 rants aor 
4 h 


> garden.—(Under the managemen! ine 
and Mr. W. Harrison, sole lessees.) re ont eh 
Wailace’s wew and. brillisatly que ‘ite 
TRIUMPH, which will be repeated ‘ 
viz, \Londay aaa ray ARE a 
Thursday sth, and Priday bth ( 
lace’s popalar “Opera, MART TAN 
Private Ttoxes from. fs, 6d. to 4 4.8 ptithe 
Dress Circles, $4. 5 dene mer 48.50 + 
it, 28, od.; Amphitheatre, 24 sy Ba " re 
10 rill 3. Nocharge for Booking, oF fer te taced W ahs 
ioxing Night, December 260), will De eiatinas, i: Phe . 
cedented splendour, a Grand com UTY AND THE, a tian 
written liy Hd. Byroii, entitled BEAL Hon Neone by 
The new Scenery and Grand Transforit: 
Calcot. 


enemy eat 
ee 


wary . 
rVIEATRE 

so7th night af LO 
syinination of the pe 
nit tion of 


pera 8 ae 
ROYAL HAYMARN, 
LD DENDREARY. MIST se 
esent engagement OF cation of aan 
his: muneliless macore tf 


although the attrac : > ns 
Danreary continues unabated. and on ace at! 
reading Brother sams pare ine Se eae come Me 
"HAY. Der, lath, and during tO gavel | 
OND Dee tat avr, Cori ploy fin ata quart yy, 
is Wikios, Mies HHL Mfter W My “puckstOns jan 
Hig) OUI AMERICAN COUT | stra, Be inne 
Satbern, Me. Chippendale, ore hh other entel Decewibe 
vty 


gzrd. 


DecemBer 13, 1862.] 
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ELESCOPES, OPERA, RACE, FIELD, 
and GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGHT RE- 
CONNOTPRING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses, Will show a person 
to know him 24, and an object from 10 to 12 miles, They are 
preferred for deer-staiking by sportsmen, gamekeepers, and 
tourisis, so Jupiter's moons, Saturn's rings, and the double 

stars, are distinctly seen, ‘ 
MESSRS, SOLOMON, Opticians, $9, Albemarle-street, Piecadilly, 

opposite the York Ilotel. 


4 PECTACLES.—The Patent, | Newly- 
invented TINTED SPECTACLES are patronised by the 
majouity of the Nobility, including Viscount Palnerston. 
ney give extraordinary relief to weak, du, and defective 
vision. 
8. and B. SoLomons, No, 39, Albemarle-street, Piceadllly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


rN r nie t - 7 
PFANOE ORTES, first quality, at MOORE 
and MOORE'S, No. WH, Lishopsyaté-street Within. 
These are first-class pianos, of rare excellence, possessing @X- 
quisite Improvements (receutly applied), which effect ab at Way 
res aud beautiful quality of tone, that stands unrivalled. 
*rice from 18 guineas. Mirst-class planos for hire, with easy 


terms of purchase. 
Ee creat 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
C. LEE and CO., 29, Oxford-strect, 


* W.C., and 11, Lawrence-Pountuey-lane, EC, beg He 
invite the atiention of the nobility, gentry, and Sere am 
their IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
from the celebrated Manufactory of Lapp, W ce deat tel nay” 
Which, for beauty and simplicity of construction, anil € : ray we 
in working, are ynequalied by any. Cireulars sent pos 

On Application. ‘ 


STAYS, CRINOLINES, AND CORSETS. 


ts x / 

VILE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations 
In STAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSETS Tins been awarded 
to A. SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, No. oe Old 
‘Change, Loudon, B.C, Any of the Goods exhibited by see 
in Class 27 C (Clothing Department), including the PATEN ; 
CARDINIBUS (COLLAPSING) JUPON, dnay be obtained, 

retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and Stayniakers, 


GQ MIT'S NEW PATENT’ ROYAL 
w HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) tees Sch Y mk 
This last and most important invention of Mrs, ¢ mith, for 
which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is How per tected, 
and combines ali the advantayes of Mrs. Sinith's meen is 
ventions with valuable improvements, ‘The fact that all the 
Stays invented by Mrs. Sinith have obtained Prize Medals is 
sufiicient to show their immense superiority over all others, 
and the - 8 ams C". 
ROYAL HARMOZON CORSET 
is undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to on pa 
To be obtained of all respectable drapers, stayma Kers, dic 
Milliners, and wholesale only of A. SALOMONS, No. 25, Old 
Change, London. : L 
NB. AM infringements er colourable imitations will be 
Proceeded aguinst in Chancery. 


Y NYE AND: CO.'S 
e PATENT MACHINES, 

Mf various sizes, for MINCLNG MEAT, 

VEGETABLES, we, &e.; for making 

Sausages, Mince Meat, Potted Meats, 
aud various Dishes. 

Price 1/, 1s., 14. 108., 24. 28., 3 8s., 

and 7L. ®&. or 

Also, a small MINCER or MASTI- 

cAtoR: to assist digestion. Price 1410s. 


+ NYE’S IMPROVED 

ss. MILLS, 

COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, 

RICE, MALT, &e., &e., 

Are the best and most convenient ever 
made, 


Price 8%, l0s., 14s,, 153., and 203, 


For 


79, WARDOUR-STREET, LONDON. 


uy 


eR * Te 
()SBORNE’S ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 
—The above have been subjected fo u yards OF ey 
Malyses during the last five years, 1s certified ayy ee ROGH 
Copies of whose reports may be had on Bppllce ton is connec- 
OSBORNE is now enabled, by the magnitude of h & Porn 3 
On, to supply all first-class provisions at eae aad 
cnsure a saving of 1s per cent. to the purchaser. Pac sig 
eratis..Osborme’s Cheese Warehouse, Csborne House, 80, 
udgate-hill, near St, Paul's, B.C. 
Pe S . “Vy > yasns _s 
EAS at the IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

- The Mery Cross and Flying Spur, witht 16 tines! de- 
Seription of the New Season's Yeas, having at last arrived, 
TLE BAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are offering them at 

te merchants’ prices ;— 

Rich Pekoe Souchong Congou, per Miery Cross, sold by 


the importer at 3s, duty 1s, d¢., merchant's profit 1d, : a 


_ ber th, price to consumer... 
Second UALIEY: 62.<5.kecideeekededes “ at 
. arg . kg 4 sorter a 
k Ine Congou, per Flying Spit sold by noe ao b., price 

28. 8d, duty 1s, 5d,, merchants’ profit Td, per tb., 
_ to conswner es Soe ‘ 


she ene ees aemeeeeenenes 


Peretti rt 


ees eeeeeeere 


Second quality 2202 3 
Congou Teas from 2s. ad, better 2s. Ga, useful 2s, 8d, strong 
4nd rough 3s, Ld 
All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9, 
nent St py aeseerernentD Bishopsgate, and warrauted 
ure, A 


-inraehoensseinpeat ene apdgtorestsinerapgemionrpnpaaonneregeeqomnpinl 


Caneel 

1 rs i 

Moore Brorurers’ NEW LONDON- 
. BRIDGE TEA ESTABLISHMENT. ’ 

TRA Moore Brothers and Company are the only City mer- 
chants willing to stipply families who buy for eashi Pde aa 
wierely merchants’ prices, in quantities not less ah > seen by 
my ing effected will be found considerable, as will be sent 
a Careful perusal of their detailed prospectus, which will be se 

Tee on application, 
MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
Merchants, 35, London-bridge, City, KE. C. +s will 

“Tt is no longer a inatter of doubt that what they state Ww 

De fairly carried out."—Aorning Post, Oct. 30. 


{ LOUR, warranted. 
> Muy part of London (not less t 

—Whites for pastry, At per Sushel Gsgibsy), 20% 
recommended for ‘bread-making, 98. 8d.5 5€ 
for Drown bread, 9s.— Address HORSN ALLL 
LO0L. fpullford AEM, Withaws, Hssex, oF 7, 
oy POdd, ELC. Directions for bread-making, - nay 
bale ul, B.C sadklor uovanta free to any railway station 
Within 200 niles 


free from adulteration, 
han lilbs.), carriage free, 

_ 4d, ; Llousehold 
conds, 98.3 Meal 
and CATCH- 
(Gros well-road, 
gratis. Terms 


. 
re nee egret, 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 
DURYEAS “MALZENA” 
ONLY Prizk Mepan Corn FLOUR; 

And was also reported hy the Jury 
“EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.” 


Try It—most respectable Cheinists and Grocers sell it, 
no more than others. 


is the 


Price 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1892, AWARDED BY THE JURORS OF 
CLASS 2. 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


1 os | 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
J Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Ollmen, ke. F ¢ 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., GLASGOW and LONDON, 


C. and J. FIELD, the original inann- 
7 © facturers (in England) of PARAF FINE: rane their 
to whom the Prize Medal (862) has been oer tor void at the 
“andles adopted by her Majesty's COV obtained of all 
Military atatlona abroad. These Candles can ia spice 1s, 8d, 
par idlers and Grocers in the UNI. Nitad Bervice  SG.AP 
er 1D, ‘ield’s celebrates mu 

TB eng ae gan ae eben. The public are Ry siaeatecaryt 
that Field's label is on the packets or bOX@s.—- : ’ 


and for exportation, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 5. 


f C Yr nN 2 + 
DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUTD 
- i wenty-flve years, 
MAGNESIA has been, daring ity 5 ‘ 
emphatically De Sntiiad tf ‘ie Sa Ete tor nelly 
versally accented by the public, as the be: ly for acidity 
Sha eat MA es aan tore 
Mid as a mild aperient for delicate const! sy Ti 
especially for ladies and children, It is pre aroil, fn g state of 
Perfect. purity and uniform strength, only by Dinwe mm an 
Co., 172, New Pond-street, London; aud sokt by all respectable 
Chemists throughout the world. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
MEDRALULG PENMAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


R ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
v PATENT METALLIG. PENS, 
which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal preference. 

Por Genxruat Usk.—Nos, 2, 164, 166, 168, GO4. In Fing Porrs, 

Yor Boup Free Wrerinc.—Nos, 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Mepies Points. 

For GeyewaL Ust.—For Lance, FREE, Botp Whitixg.—The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No, 808. The Patent 
Magnam Bonin, No, 263 In Meproat and Broap Ports. j 

For GENERAL Writine.—No. 263, In EXtTta-FIne and Five 
New Bank Pen. No, 840. The Autograph Pen. 


‘or COMMERCIAL Purposes. —The Celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382, The Celebrated Fonr-hole Corre- 
wiieise Pen, Na. 202, The Publle Pen, No. 8. "The Pubic Pon: With Bead, No. 404 Small Barrel Pons, tine and free, Nos 


392, 405, 600, 


Porrs, No. 262, In Fixe Ports, Small Barrel No, 810, 


To be lad of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION AT THE 
Manvuvactony: VICTORIA WORKS, Graham-street; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham; 
M1, John-strect, New York; and of 


WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracochurch-street, E.C, 


te 


W. F. THOMAS AND COS : 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


PATENT 


W I, THOMAS and Co, beg to acquaint the Public that the Royal 

* Commisssioners have confirmed by a special minute the award (made by the Jury in 
July) of a PRIZE MEDAL to W. F THOMAS and Co. for thelr PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
and have explained that the NOn-publication of the grant arose from an official oversight, 


66, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


Just out, price 6i., by post for 7 stamps, 
RIMMEL'S ALMANAGCK for 1863, 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND PERFUMED, FAR EXCEEDS ITS PREDECESSOR IN 
SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE. 
ie IMPARTS A DELIGHTFUL SCENT to Pocket Books, Desks, Card Cases, Albums, 


and farms a pleasant memento to send to frlends at home or abroad.—Sold by all the Trade, 


2 te ce 


Ei. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her Majesty, 96, Srranp, and 24, Cornutt, Lonpon: 


SANSFLECTUM JUPON. SKIRT. 
A DECIDED NOVELTY, 
AND RIVAL TO ANY HITHERTO PRODUCED, 
OMBINING the Dress Improver with the Parisian 


Train, and forming n< os the MOST ELEGANT and FINISIE 
JUPON of the SEAR, Bs It docs th sae 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 
HUBBELL AND WILLIS, LONDON; 


AND RETAIL OF 
Jones and Co. Rathbone-place; Grant and Gask, Oxtord-street ; Philpott 
Miecadilly; Carter and Houstot, Regent-street; A. Hagger, Edgware-road ! 
Se apne. New Coventry-street ; petal K. Hammoud, Lelecster-square ; 
oven ae rne-grove, Bayswater; Mile, Levilly, George-strect 
Hanoverssquare, estbourne srove, > a} r pe S 


seuednebe tee 


nieve see ee ee 


EW MANTLES of NOVEL DESIGN, costly in Appearance, truly Rich in Quality, 
N ind bearing the most perfect impress of good taste, may how be selected from at the establishment of CHAS. 
; t MOTT, and Co, 6 and 62, St. Pauls ¢ hurchyard, A large number of workpeople being constantly employed 


<ibe SON, AMOTT : 
Sigua ladies may depend upon having exeented the most diffleult styles to their exact wish itaiatlh Ewo hours of 
thea, lambskin, 


soaps rder. The following New Mantles, of wnsullled freshness, made from the new fleecy nap beaver, 

Sere Ea er IRIIANC. Austrian, Belgian, frieze, aud other cloths, and Lyons and Genoa velvets, exhibited at the International 
Ixhibition, are now ready, and will be supplied tS ithe Mnexed moderate charges :—The Brighton Jacket, from 128, 92, to 
30s.: La Militaire, Ms, 9d.: Maude, 128, 9d. to te bis the Alexandria, 25s, to Sly. 6d.; the International Cloak, 18s. 64. to BOs, ; 
the Osborne Cloak, 21s. to 4 guineas; the prions Alice Cloak, 1 "guinea to 4 guineas; the Alberta Clork, 14 guineas to 
8gumeas; the lexandrina Clore: 2 guineas to i emieass the Ragenie Cloak, 24 guineas to 3) guineas; the Queen, 3 guineas 
to 6} guineas; the Louis Quinge Cloak, ay too guineas, Patterns of materials and engravings post-free. 


CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, ana Co. (late Amott Brothers), 
Wholesale and Manufacturing Warehousemen, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
COMBINING DURABILITY AND LIGHTNESS WITH ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 


Sansilectum Crinoline, 7s, 02,, 12s, 9a 


Og 
Iss, Gd, and 18s, Gd. each, 


ay 


Cd, 


The Victoria Bustle, 


~utfed Horse-hair Crinoline (Registered), 
? fers prigtrs 6d, and 288, Ga, each, 


“Ory LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies have to be thankful for is the Patent 
Sansflectum Skirt,"—Court Journal, 


“4 great feature In these Skirts id, that they may at all times be kept perfectly clean by slinply using a wet sponge. The 
shape pier elegant, and they are not easily put out of order, 7. ah ey 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIX PRETTY FRENCH JUPONS, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
haan eat ae tae ee 


E. PHGUPOTT, 87, procaptLLy, W, 


CHRISTMAS. PRESENTS, 


count THK GAY AND FESTIVE SCENES, 


AT YY <\ 
Qu ~~ 
m Sy 


Sis 


FOR ALL WHO 


) PROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, a 
9 a) te . fragrant and transparent preparation for 

the Hod an iivigorator and Deautifer, beyond all 
4 precedent, Price 8. Gd., Ts. 10a ad, equal to four small, 


and zis. per bottle, de is : 

fy ROW LANDS! KALYDOR, for impart- 
Teeth, Fragrance to the Breath, and for strengthening the 
(uns. Tice gs, dud, per box, 


ing a radiant bldom to the Complexion, anda softness and 
Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers,*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS'” Articles, 


} 
4 


delicacy to the Skin, and for eradicating cutancous detects, 
Price 4%. 64, and 8%, 44. per bottle, 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Prat 


Dentirnice, for giving a Pearl-like Whiteness to the 


ee nr me arta, ? 
SSS ae 


ROYAL ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, 

tor Club-foot, Spinal and other Defornilities, 414, Oxford- 
street.In- consequence of the very ninnerous claims the 
Comunittee have revolved to admit six additional in-patients, 
and urgently APPEAL to the public for the means of meeting 


the extra outlay thus ieurred. 


nse an ats ete oy dk SO 


= : So 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES 
ind STUDIES hy the Members is now OPEN, Gallery, 5, 
Pall-inall Bast, dally, Adinittance Is, 
JOS. WT. JENKINS, Seerctary, 


Cd pace bk vat. Poet Gees Ce Pass Sao M. KINSWY, MLA. Chaplain and Hon, Bee, 
CLOTHING for the RELIEF of | tho BENJI. MASKELE, Secretary, 
LANCASIURE aud CHESHIRE OPERATIVES. ate = 


(ULY of LONDON HOSPITAL for 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria-park. 
Patients under treatment last week, 1169, 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL’ SUBSCRIPTIONS — are 
earnestly SOLICITED in support of the Charity. 
HENRY SEWELL. Hon. 
RICHARD BP, SLATER, 


OMice, 6, Liverpool-street, E.C. aye 


Depot, Bridewell, Bridge-styeet, Blackfriars, U.C.—The Lord 
Mavor and Committee beg to anmounece that hy the kindness 
of the Governors of Bridewell a portion of that building 
has been placed at their pric for the RECEPTION of 
CLOTIIING for the use of the suffering population in tae 
distressed districts; they therefore invite contributions of 
clothing of all kinds, and’ of blankets, and request that they 
Way be sent to the above mentioned place for the Committed, 
Mansion-howse, 2.C,, October 21, 


See, 
See, 


LIST of BEDS, 
READY, and can 


The gnality of Beda, mattresses, We, Of every description 
he is able to guarantee. They are nude on the premises, in 
the presenée of crstomers.  Thelr prices are in harmony with 
these which have tended to make his house-fronmoneerv 
establishment the most extensive in the kingdom, rth 


Feather VOUS v.cescscsrescedsecseeesnof POM £T 5 0 


Gerinan spring mattresses wok. 4) 2 BO her OO 
Patent Wtheidclne beds wwe 5 2106 7 & Og 
Horse-hair mattresses 1 OBO 80 6G 
Wool mattresses vce 1 OT Orgone g 
FLOCK MALLYCRSOS reece sy 0 6 6! O18 4 
SHE ,.. 00. spivgredelereeoerPer PA 4," 0 7 6 HS Sear | 
ASIATIK OTS « ncsseeceqccesssocsccestn one each, 0 $ 0), 1 4 9 
Tollet quilts v4. sore og O44 O LT Tg 
Connterpanes ...... yo OS GS OTB ah 
” 1 


Portable tolding bedsteads ....... 
Patentiron bedsteads, with daye-~ 

tail joints 4 
Ornamental brass ditto. . 
CTUATEN'S COS ecceseesgeseeseres stam, 


Mey ao” 
20000 
ISO... 38 OO 


Patent clongating cot bedsteads ,, 2 3) 0 TS 1k Oo 
Bed hangings In every variety, 
DET SOE secvcerqercecpeceences » 910 6 10 00 


\ ILLIAM S. BUR'TON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING  ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratia, and free by post. In contains upwards of 
500 Mlustrations of his ilimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal (oods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pleces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
ind Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware 
Tarnery, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roont 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
‘Twenty Large Show-roonis, at 80, Oxford-stveet, Wey 1, 1A., 2. 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, 


Newiman-inewa, London, 
A ESSRS.’ MICHELL AND CO. beg to 
: inform their patrons and the public, that the +] 
SHOW ROOMS now coutain a Most recherche nti epactons 
of FLORAL DRESS TRIMMINGS, WREATHS, HEAD 
DRESSES, and DRESS CAPS, sclected In Paris with great 
care, and whieh they are in a position to repy ware 
submit at moderate prices, : pe ai 
Special attention paid to the Bridal De Mirtinent, whieh 
contains a largeassoriment of BRIDES' and br ESS :' 
WREATHS AND VEL aapdeseas 


TELLS, 


NOVELTIES POR TIE SEASON, 


neva en a ene Mg HAHN Fowstny of th 
Goods forwarded to all parts of the Country, 
93 and O4, Oxford-street. 
rt 
THE LONDON REAL Hors E-MAIR 
CRINOLINE, GUILT SKIRT, AND STAY 


MANUFACTORY, 
Nose 22 


LUDGATE-STREET, 


ILLIAM CARTER vespectfully informs 


\ Ladies and the Pablic that lila Stock for the Se : 
complete, and he new offers the MWiOst Approved and fans 
ihe selection of his Mannfactures ever submitted in this 
Y. : 
Special attention is requested to the following short ¢ ‘ 
ration of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
opening of the present Exhibition, and being improvements 
suggested by Exhibitors anid others. He now offers for Public 
inspection, viz,—-the new REAL HORSE-TAIR CRINOLINE 
SKIRT, as worn by HLT the FEMness of the Freneu, Dis- 
SpaiAlod SEK a its syininotrical proportions and sustaining 
powers wighout the ase of Steel (not unfrequently considera 
objectionable). : : ee 


QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
. AND VESTS, 

Tn TMumboldt, Scarlet, Mayenta, Cannin, Ponceau, 
Emeraude, Azuline, Mauve, Lilis, Fuschine aud 

fashionable Colours, 
Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats cecscssseusese 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, (now so 
fashionable) in all colours. 
Watch Spring Steel Skeletons. , 
New French Striped Cashniere rt 
Mohair and Liana Woot Petticoats, 


Islay, 
all other 


OS, fk7, to SOs, 
48. 6, to Bs. Bel. 


Bs, 9d to Las, Ged 
Ts, Gd, to 21s, 


VOL bee reeenerns 


12s, Gd, to 255, 
6s, Ged. to 129, Ged, 


1a see enenee 


By. Gel, tO O58, 
NE SKITEB seccasseeces " 


Bla, Gd, 


See eee een eneee 


Os. dd. 10 428, 


214, to. 49%, 
93, Od. to Iss, Ge. 
Ys. Od. to Os, O47, 


CORSETS 
AND BODICES, 


Of every Description, made from the best materiqls 

structed on the most approved principles (the result 

years’ experience and study), ; 

German, Belgium, and Paris Wove Stays... 

The New beautifully fitting Solferino Wove 
Corset, Just received from France, in at 
SIZES verseee 

Ladies’ 


and con. 
OF any 


Bs. 1d, to 198, Gd, 


Vs. Gi, 


Bodi atic Front Fastening “Coutit 
French Merino Bodices and Stays SN cota PY ae a ni 
All the new colours in’ front fastening 18S: Ge. 
. ae UAVS vcevaliteacleseesacassestee ra 
4udies' family and nursing Stays thy 
opine Belts, &e, _ inten ate tagnic- 
“hildren’s Bands, Belts, Todices, Stays, co 
Ladies' Dress Lniprovers in Cambrie. phere 

hair, Crinoline, Steel, &ec........, pion) Uk tod Go 


Every lady should wear or 

VOTY. daily: | 1 wer ie of Carter's Patent Safety 
ie kets, the price being so moderate and the tm assibility. of 
ts being picked, Dress bockets, 18.3; Coutll Side Pockets, 


1s, Od. cach, 
THE SYLPHIDE, 

A corset so named from ita perfect adaptation to the fissure, 
is particularly recommended to public notice, if is reuiarkable 
for its extreme Hexibility, it is self adjusting, and in COUSC- 
quence of the absence of india rubber it is perfectly jnodorous, 
The removal of all pressure and 4 perfect Jit is guaranteed, 

WILLIAM CARTER having just completed extensiy 

AY ‘ ty g ‘ : : sive 
Alterations in his premises, has now secured every accom. 
modation for the Mspection of. his novelties, and respectinuly 
solicits an early visit. Ladies will find competent attendants 
and every facility for fitting aud trying on, The present stock 
tis been specially prepared for ‘the Opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while évary cave lina heen taken to prodnee the 
post Zaanlouabie and beediolee rhe in London, due rovard has 
een paid to moderation fi price, W, Carter confidently TS 
pte ee HE onfidently offers 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN 

UNRESERVED SALE 
Gf all the past season's Stock isn ow on ‘ 

e i § snow on, and as the whale hae 
ion irseqalg abauch . reduction as wil ensure an tiitelinne 
yer e 3 particularly re Leder, Oaprly elor S 
at particularly requested that an early visit shoukl 
20 dozen Crinoline skir ren 208 P | 

. an ie ioline skirts, French, cost 10s, (Ly HOW selling 
500 ay sey, Bri (last year’s patterns), cost 126s 
at is, de. ape G 

40 dozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats 

selling at 4s. Ged, : 

500 French Merino Garthalai Jackets, at 5s, od, 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 


7s. Od. to Vs, Ge. 


Bs, Gi. to 215. 
Bd, tals. Ga, 


LONDON, 


+) HOW Selling 


cost 14s.. now 


i) a | THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


{DecemMBER 13, 1862. 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
VENING and BALL DRESSES in Tulle, Lace, and Tarlatan, the Newest Styles, and a 


beautiful general assortment, including a variety of FRENCH GRENADINES, at 12s, 6d. and 18s, 6d. the Dress, or any 
quantity may be had, Importers of the uninflammable Tarlatans, Flowers and Wreaths in the Millinery Rooms.—ARGYLL 


HOUSE. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
ICH and ELEGANT MOIRE ANTIQUES, Black and Coloured, from 34 guineas to 10) 


guineas. Black French Broché Silk, 35s. 6d. and 2 guineas the Dress, a noyelty in price. Plain French Glacés, with 
every requisite for Family and General Mourning.—ARGYLL HOUSE, Regent-street. 


Bo UneAl CK eh teed Foard By ti Foe teh 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Class 20. No, 3,843. 


MESSRS... JAY 
AVE THE HONOUR to announce that the whole of the BLACK SILKS manufactured 


by Messrs. BALLANCE and SONS for the Exhibition will be offered for SALE at the LONDON GENERAL 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE, on and after November 3, at the Makers’ Invoiced Prices. ay 

These RICIL SILKS have been expressly manufactured with a view to show the perfection to which Black Silks may be 
brought. For durability in wear, brilliancy in colour, and richness of the material, they are superior to any Black Silks ever 
yet produced. A Jong time must necessarily elapse before such a rich collection of Black Silks can be seen again. 

‘As these SILKS will be sold at the manufacturer's prices, the cost Will be little more than the ordinary charges for good 
Black Silks, and the length of wear will more than repay the extra price of purchase. 2 

Messrs. JAY would impress this fact upon their customers and the public, that as these RICH SILKS cannot be made 
for the prices at which they will be sold, the Firm can offer no more after those now on hand have been disposed of. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET, 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND CHECKED GLACKS, 


At 11. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. 11d. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 
Hal, Liles eC: 


JOHN HARVEY, SON, “and, Co,.9, LUDGATE 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE £5. 


NEW SILKS, MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
WIDE WIDTH FRENCH GLACES, in all Colours, from 2s. 44d. per yard. A lange 


parcel at 3s. 6d., reduced from 4s. 9d, A great variety of wide-width Fancy Checks and Stripes, from 2s. 44d. per yard, 
BLACK GLACE SILKS from ONE GUINEA the DRESS. 
A LARGE PARCEL of GROS DE NAPLES and SPITALFIELDS SILKS, at 2s. 44d., 2s. 64d., 2s, 9d., and 8s. 6d. per yard, 
Really cheap. ¢ , 
The NEW GROS DE SUEZ and GROS D'EPSOM in all colours and in the richest qualities. 
A LOT of RICH PROCHE SILKS, long lengths, reduced from 7 guineas to 34 guineas. 
Milliners and the Trade supplied with all the New Shades in Terrys, Bonnet Silks, Ribbons, Trimmings, &c., at the lowest 


vholesale prices. 
mnoteene pre; ALLAN and CO., 69, 70, and 71, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


WINTER DRESSES. 


LLAN and CO. have a most Extensive and Choice Selection of these Goods, which they are 
SELLING, as will be seen from the following quotations, MUCH UNDER THE GENERAL PRICE:— 

Real SCOTCH WINCEYS, in great variety, from 63d, per yard. Knickerbocker and Aberdeen Winceys, in all mixtures, 
from 123d. to 2s. 64d. per yard. A large parcel of WOOL REPS, soft, warm, and durable, REDUCED from 11s. 9d. to 73. 1d. 
the Dress of 12 Yards. 

Some RICH SILK EMBROIDERED CAMLETS, from 9s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. the full Dress. This lot is worth immediate 
attention. 

Also SHAWLS, MANTLES, FURS, RIBBONS, LACE, &c., 

Every requisite for Family and Complimentary Mourning, 


ALLAN and CO., 69, 70 and 71. St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


LICH BLACK VELVET CLOAKS. 
J ESSBS. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO., have prepared for the Winter Season a beautiful 


variety of NEW SHAPES IN CLOAKS, of the richest Biack Lyons Velvet, which they are enabled to offer at 
moderate prices. An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


5, 7, 9, REGENT STREET, PALL MALL. 


n + ie, eis ’ r ‘ 4d ry. Are) 
GRAND DISPLAY OF EXHIBITION SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 
5 Try NI \ Ww 
GRANT AND GASK 
RE NOW SELLING the Superb Collection (removed from the International Exhibition) 
of PURE FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, which were so deservedly pronounced by the Press as being equal 
to the finest productions of India. Also the SCOTCII and M OOL EXHIBITION SHAWLS of J. and W. Morgan and 
others; together with the PRIZE MEDAL MANTLES of Bouillet and Co., Vilot and Jackson, Paris; the whole of which 
will be SOLD at about ONE-HALF the usual prices. ' 
ENGRAVINGS OF MANTLES AND JACKETS POst-FRER, 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET. 


ENGLISH SILKS and MOIRE ANTIQUES from the EXHIBITION. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE NOW SELLING, at much under present value, the EXHIBITION SILKS, of 


Messrs. Stone and Kemp; Bucknall and Pownall, and others, at 32s. 6d. the Full Dress of 12 yards wide width, or any 
length cut at 2s, 83d, per yard. Also the 


EXHIBITION MOIRE ANTIQUES, from 8} Guineas the Full Dress. 
And the very richest quality at 44 Guineas for 9 yards, extra wide width, or any length cut at 10s. 6d. per yard. 
PATTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


FRENCH KID GLOVES. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE SELLING the PARIS KID GLOVES and GAUNTLETS, as Exhibited in the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, from 1s. per Pair, and the best quality at 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d.; none higher, includins 
RoOvUQUETTE’s, JOUVIN’S, and all the best makes, 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS SPREET. 


EXHIBITION PRIZE LINENS. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 
RE the Purchasers of the DAMASK 'TABLE LINENS and SHEETINGS exhibited in 


the South East Gallery. These Linens are superior to Linens generally, and they will be sold at prices not exceeding 
goods of less value.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 


POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 


Ricw FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and Trimmed 
with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, «ce. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price. The Prize Medal awarded. 


STAGG AND MANTLE, 


HAYES bought by Public Tender, at a Discount of 353 from Manufacturers’ Prices, the 
ENTIRE STOCK of Mr. Geo, Edwards, consisting of SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, DRESSES, RIBBONS, HABER- 
DASHERY, &c., &c., &c., which they arenow SELLING at a great reduction. 


1, 2, 3, 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE ; and 8, LEICESTER-STREET: 


1 hay aed Dyed Sond Big tS ofp Moy 
JACKETS AND PALETOTS. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which 
are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletdts, and is enabled to 
offer them at the following low quotations :— 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
NEW ROOMS for SHAWLS, CLOAKS, and DRESSES. Opera, Burnous, Gipsy, 


Seal Skin, Seal Cloth, and Waterproof Cloaks and Jackets all of the newest character.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
- ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 
Have ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. 
Great care has been exercised in the selection of all the best 
materials, and the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished with 


34 inches in depth ww. ae: 1088. and 12gs. By ANT \TIpP every requisite. 

4 99 th 99 ore oe Te re ates ORCHAR D AN D COMI ANY. MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice. 

39: wean 16S. 20g. ae : Se 

hee w SS sogs and 24gs. N EW CARPETS, DAMASKS, TABLE-COVERS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, and every arte . , 
DETER ROBINSON requisite for furnishing. The REGISTERED SILK DOWN BEDCOVER, celebrated for its warmth, LEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 


invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. 
Peter Robinson’s Monthly Illustrations of New Mantles for- 
warded free on application. + eee oe ees oe 


lightness, and cheapness. Charities and Schools supplied with Blankets, Flannels, &c., as usual, at special charges. 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, 


EXPORT BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONER, 
begs to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the long-con- 
tinued patronage of his FRIENDS andthe PUBLIC, and to 
call their attention to his 


103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


, 1 x 
EW AUTUMN SILKS. 
The Reversible Silks, at 1/. 8s. 6d. 
the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 
French Cadrilles, 
1/. 19s. 6d. 
Rich Gros d’Athens, very bright, 
21. 5s. 6d. 
A lot of very handsome Brochés, 
21. 7s. 6d. 
Fancy French Glacés, 
21. 14s. 6d. 
Chéné Gros Grains, 
3/. 18s. Gd. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxrorb- 
STREET. 


Rick FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new 
v Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
25s. 6d, to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress. 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS 


associations. 


Banners, &c. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
Now ready, price 4s., demy 8yo., bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, 


DECORATION OF CHURCHES, 
WITH AN APPENDIX, AND NUMEROUS WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society, 


Author of an ‘“ Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 


CONTENTS ¢ 
Introduction:—Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, beauty, spaces, Screens, Reredos, Standards, and Coronx, Pulpit 
Font, Communion Tables, &c, 
Conclusion. 
Appendix:—Decorations for Easter; the School Feast; Harvest 
Thanksgiving ; Confirmation; Marriage; Baptism; Pattern 
Alphabets. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, 'l'exts, 


Ifow to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Churehyard | 
Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors and Windows, Wall- 


SHOW OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
Now preparing, and which this Season will be of a choice and 
elegant description, many New and Tasteful Decorations being 
selected and introduced. 

CHRISTMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, Is. 6d. per Ib. 

TWELEFTH-DAY CAKES, 
First Quality, highly decorated, 2s, per 1b. Second ditto, 1s. 6/. 
per lb. Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per Ib. 
A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, and other CAKES 
(in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per 1b. 

POUND CAKES, Is. 4d. per Ib. 
RATAFIAS and MACCAROONS, Is. 8d. per tb. 
SCOTCHL BUNS, 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

SCOTCIL SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s. per Cake. 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 2s. 6:/. 
and upwards, 

PASTRY of every description, CREAMS, ICES, JELLIES, &c. 
A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on hand. 

*,* Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Evening 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite. 
Manutactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 

Delivery by Cart to all parts of Town daily. 


ICH SILK CHALLIES.— 
Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Full 
Dress. Best Double Mohairs, 8s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 
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IDERDOWN PETTICOATS. 

These Petticoats, now for many years honoured by 

Royal and distinguished patronage, are not to be surpassed 

for elegance, lightness, and comfort. List of prices on appli- 
cation. 

W. H. BATSON and CO, 1, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


“rom the Art SourNAL.—“ Mr. Cutts discusses the subject in a true churchmanlike spirit, without an approach to those 
customs or acts of ecclesiastical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. His purpose is to show how ornamentation 
muy be carried out decorously, appropriately, and artistically; he illustrates his principles by a considerable number of wood- 
cuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various parts of a church. The reputation of an archeologist which the author 
enjoys eminently qualifies him for the task he has undertaken; and we have no doubt that the little volume will long be a 
text-book of such matters for the clergy and churchwardens of the Church of England.” 3 

“A practical and safe guide.”"—Essex and West Sutfolk Gazette. 


*,* The “PATTERN ALPHABETS,” referred to in the volume, AND CoLouRS FoR WRITING THEM, may be had of 
JAMES BROOK, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. The Alphabets are made in two styles and of 
two sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold at 2s, 9d. the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied by 
postage stamps for the amount. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A gt ry | . 
A LEXANDER ROBB begs toinform Export 
Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he 
has always on hand a large stock of 
WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS, 
made by machinery, expressly for exportation; also his 
GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, 
so much approved of in warm climates ; all in cases of 2s. 
and upwards. -. 
He would also direct attention to his prepared NURSERY 
BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the SoLe 
Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, in a col!- 
centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due propor- 
tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best anit safest 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the first quality 
made.—Manufactory—79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


LLL terete 


UUM Wet HtitH0.. 


OVERCOAT. GIPSY. 


H. J. AND 


ae the Public and Visitors to London to inspect the Merchandise in their extensive warehouses in 
Regent-street, W., and Cornhill, E.C. The Stock submitted for inspection affords the Most 
Comprehensive Variety in the World of all descriptions of Dress and Clothing, and is divided into 


Departments as follows :— 


DEPARTMENT FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Where may be seen the Newest Fashions for FULL DRESS, MORNING WEAR, HUNTING, and 
SHOOTING SUITS, PALETOTS, and other OVERCOATS; HATS, SPORTING, MILITARY, and 


other CAPS, &e. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
There will be found the KNICKERBOCKER, ETON, HARROW, and RUGBY SUITS, 


WRAPPERS, OVERCOATS, HATS, CAPS, &e. 


RIDING HABIT. 


D. NICOLL, 


THE TRAVELLER. 


Companies, and Servants. 


H. J. AND D. NICOLL, 


PROMENADE JACKET. 


A LA MILITAIRE- 


COURT TAILORS, ETC., 


DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 


The Newest Designs are submitted in RIDING HABITS, PANTALON DE CHASSE, HAT 
EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS (for Home and Abroad), WOOLLEN TRAVELLING DRESSES, WATE* 
PROOF TWEED TRAVELLING CLOAKS, JACKETS, YACHTING DRESSES, &c. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. 


Novelties are here displayed in RIDING HABITS, HATS, PALETOTS, JACKETS, WATER: 
PROOF CLOAKS, &c., adapted for various ages. In each Department the most fashionable articles 
dress, of the best fabric, at moderate prices, are kept ready for immediate use. 


Estimates given for Army and Nayal Outfits, Clerical and Municipal Robes, Liveries for Clubs, Public 


H. J. & D. NICOLL’S ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON are now 
complete, and will be forwarded on application, with patterns of cloth, and particulars for self-measurem 


ent 


114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


London: Printed and Published by JOHN CROCKFORD, at 346, Strand, W.C., in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, Middlesex.—Saturday, December 13, 1862.—[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 
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